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BOOK  III. 

THE  FRENCH  THEATRE  UP  TO  THE  DEATH  OF 
VOLTAIRE. 


CHAP.  I. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  OPERA,   AND  ITS  ESTABLISHMENT 
IN  FRANCE. 


We  fliall  now  find  the  affairs  of  the  French  theatre 
fo  blended  with  the  ferious  and  comic  opera,  and  a 
variety  of  fpectacles  branching  from  thofe  exhibi- 
tions, that  it  will  be  neceffary  to  give  an  account  of 
their  eftablifhment  in  France  to  make  this  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  drama  in  that  country  complete;  and  as 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  mufic,  taken  as  an  em- 
bellifhment,  excites  and  fatisfies  curiofity  in  a  more 
gratifying  and  delightful  manner  than  any  other 
dramatic  amufement,  I  fball  beg  the  reader's  pa- 
tience for  a  few  pages  while  I  fpeak  of  that  be- 
witching artj  in  order  to  fliew  how  opera  originated, 
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and  in  what  manner  it  eftablifhed  itfelf  in  France 
and  other  countries. 

It  is  impoffible  to  trace  the  origin  of  mufic  con- 
fidered  as  a  Icience.  In  its  literal  and  extended  idea, 
which  the  ancients  dillinguifhed  by  the  term  Har- 
monica, it  was  born  with  the  world.  The  more  we 
fearch,  either  into  lioly  WTit,  or  into  mythology, 
the  more  we  fliall  be  convinced  that  mufic  made  up 
ihe  delight  of  all  countries  at  all  times*;  nay,  that 
it  was  the  fort  of  order  that  lent  perfection  to  the 
chaos  in  which  other  fciences  were  involved;  and 
that  was  the  reafon^  perhaps,  the  ancients  gave  to 
every  art  the  appellation  mufic. 

The  Egyptians  inform  us  that  mufic  was  in- 
vented imuiediatcly  after  the  Hood,  and  the  idea  of 
iiiilruments,  which  naturally  implies  harmony,  are 
by  inumerable  authors  faid  to  have  been  of  very 
early  invention.  Mercury  we  are  told  found  a 
lorioil'c  fhell  and  ilretching  cords  acrofs  it  formed 
the  lyre.  Lucretius  fays  that  wind  inftruments 
had  their  origin  from  the  whiftling  of  the  wind 
among  the  rufhes.     Amphion,  Chiron,   Demo- 

*  So  early  as  the  fourth  chapter  of  Genefis,  vvc  find  Jubal,  who 
we  are  told  was  the  father  of  all  fuch  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ ; 
and  if  we  go  into  mythology,  have  we  not  Afollo  the  mufes 
aiid  the  mufic  of  the  fpliercs  ^ 
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pocus,  Hermes  Trismegistus,  Olympus,  and 
Orpheus,  are  all  reported  to  have  been  celebrated 
muficians,  and  performers  on  miifical  inftruments; 
nay,  to  what  perfection  muft  this  art  have  been 
brought  at  the  tinie  of  the  Grecian  republic,  if  it 
be  true  that  Terpander  fet  the  laws  of  Lycur- 
Gus  to  mufic,  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
modes,  and  that  Thales,  and  Thamyrus  knew 
the  nature  of  inftrumental  mufic  without  Tinging. 

But  the  more  we  fearch  into  this  exquifite  and 
^ndlefs  theme,  the  more  we  fliall  be  bewildered 
with  conjecture,  though  facts  dare  us  in  the  face.  A 
hod  of  writers  on  one  fide  contend  that  the  ancients 
alone  knew  how  to  render  mufic  facinating,  and  that 
the  degree  of  perfection  from  which  it  derived  that 
power  to  which  Orpheus  and  others  had  brought 
it  is  loft  to  the  moderns;  others  contend  that  the  an- 
cients knew  nothing  of  harmony,  and  one  of  them 
infifts  that  what  is  called  harmony,  or  the  doctrine 
of  combined  founds,  was  invented  by  Guido 
Aretine,  a  benedictine  friar. 

Let  us  examine  this.  The  ancients  had  inflrii- 
ments,  and  to  talk  of  inftriuTiciits  without  the  idea  of 
combined  founds,  is  ridiculous  and  contemptible. 
It  would  be  pedantry,  and  perhaps  impertinence 
here,  to  fpeak  particularly  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
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ftringed  inftruments  among  the  ancients  which  were 
{truck  either  with  the  hand  or  a  plectrum ;  of  fix  or 
feven  wind  inftruments,  particularly  the  hydraulic  or- 
gan, the  very  title  of  which  explains  the  ingenuity 
of  its  conftruction ;  and  as  many  pulfatile  inftru- 
ments ;  it  is  enough  to  fay  that  we  know  thefe  in- 
ftruments were  at  that  time  in  ufe,  and,  therefore, 
that  harmony,  to  its  fuUcft  extent,  muft  have  been 
known,  for  no  one  will  be  fo  abfurd  as  to  fuppofe 
that  this  great  variety  of  inftruments  were  played 
on  one  at  a  time;  but,  if  it  had  been  fo,  does  not 
every  ftringed  inftrument  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of 
harmony  ? 

Every  adventitious  accident,  from  whence  pro- 
ceeds fuccefTive  founds,  even  the  creaking  of  a  door, 
produces  the  effect  of  a  chord,  and  therefore  leads 
to  combined  founds.  Two.  unconfcious  watchmen 
fliall  cry  the  fame  hour  in  thirds,  but  this  is  obvious 
in  a  thoufand  inftances;  and  as  to  meafure,  the 
marching  of  foldiers,  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  forging 
an  anchor,  and  the  galloping  of  an  horfe,  will  give 
you  all  the  varieties  of  common  and  tripplc  time. 
The  words 

"  From  harmony,  from  lieavenly  harmony, 
**  The  univerial  frame  began," 

came  from  the  truly  lyric  foul  of  Dry  den;  and  a 
lovely  and  a  delicious  truth  it  is.     The  divine  and 
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exquifite  beauty  of  order  is  mufic,  of  which  me- 
lody is  like  the  fan  that  cheers  the  univerie,  and 
harmony  like  creation  itfelf  that  exults  and  rejoices 
under  its  celeftial  influence. 

If  it  be  meant,  as  fome  warmly  contend,  that  the 
ancients  in  their  chorufes  had  but  one  fong,  and 
though  there  were  a  variety  of  voices  each  di!  inct 
voice  fung  the  fame  individual  melody,  it  does  not 
alter  the  cafe.  Did  the  lyre,  the  pfalterium,  the 
tibia,  the  cornuus,  the  tympanum,  the  tintinnabulum, 
did  thefe  join  the  voices  in  playing  the  fame  fong, 
the  fame  individual  melody  ?  'Tis  impoflible.  Some 
of  thefe  inllruments,  out  of  many  others  then  in  ufe, 
were  incapable  of  it;  their  contracted  fcale  would 
not  admit  of  it.  No ;  it  was  an  accompanyment,  a 
drefs  to  adorn  the  melody;  which,  like  the  deco- 
ration of  beauty,  by  difguiling  fome  parts,  gave 
to  thofe  that  were  difcerned  a  fuperior  degree  of 
lovelincfs. 

I'll  put  this  fact  in  an  incontrovertible  light.  A 
large  congregation  fliall  fmg  the  hundreth  Pfalm ; 
and  though  there  is  the  difference  of  an  octave  in 
the  voices  of  men  from  the  voices  of  women  and 
children,  yet  they  will  fing  the  fame  dilHnct  indi- 
vidual melody;  and  a  mod  delightful  melody  it  is. 
What  follows?  They  are  accompanied  by  an  organ 
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\^'hich  combines  all  thofe  harmonious  principles  we 
have  been  {'peaking  of,  the  full  organ  even  to  ab- 
ftrufenefs.  What  does  it  fignify  then  whether  the 
voices  fing  the  fame  melody,  or  ling  in  parts  ?  By 
the  introduction  of  this  accompanyment  is  not  the 
concert  full  and  complete  ?  And,  this  admitted,  who 
fhall  fay  that  the  ancients  were  ftrangers  to  harmony 
in  mulic. 

I  fliould  think  it  very  probable  that  their  mufic 
was  like  their  writings,  grand,  natural,  and  im- 
preflive ;  and,  if  fo,  by  ufing  lefs  complication, 
they  delighted  not  furprized  the  mind,  and  therefore 
the  fimplicity  of  their  harmony,  by  anfwering  all  the 
bed  purpofes  of  mufic,  furpaffed  the  inexplicable 
and  diltracting  fyftem  of  modern  harmonifts. 

Thefe  and  a  thoufand  other  reafons  incline  us  to 
believe  that  dramatic  entertainments  were  invented 
through  the  medium  of  mufic.  Dithyrambics  were, 
as  we  have  feen,  actually  lung  by  one  perfon,  and 
we  may  go  further  and  fay  that  Homer,  Hesiod, 
and  all  the  ancient  poets  fung  their  fongs  of  what 
nature  foever  for  the  amufement  of  the  public*. 

•  Hesiod  by  way  ot  an  inflrument  ufed  to  accompany  his  voice 
with  a  fwitch,  or  bundle  of  rods,  which  by  being  fmartly  twitched 
with  the  hand  produced  a  fort  of  whi(tling  found.  I  think  this  in, 
ftrumcni  might  be  applied  to  fome  of  our  modern  fingers  with  very 
good  effect. 
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This  admitted,  fomethingas  much  in  the  nature  of 
opera  as  other  dramatic  emertainments  were  in  the 
nature  of  plays,  certainly  made  at  all  times  a  part  of 
the  amulements  of  the  theatre;  and  that  foftenuto^ 
for  which  Lu  lly  has  been  fo  greatly  admired,  and 
which,  I  dare  fay,  was  dull  enough,  was  clearly  that 
fultained  fleepy  declamatory  effect  fo  often  com- 
plained of  in  the  chorufes  of  the  ancients. 

Opera,  however,  being  in  its  capability  more  ex- 
traneous and  lefs  natural  as  a  vehicle  to  convey  re- 
gular and  probable  action,  was  longer  than  any  other 
fpecies  of  dramatic  production  before  it  took  a  tone 
and  a  form  fo  as  to  be  claffed  feparately  and  diftinct 
from  other  ftage  reprefentations;  and  it  is  very  pro- 
bable, though  the  regular  opera  had  often  been  at^ 
tempted,  it  never  would  have  become  any  thing 
more  than  a  vehicle  for  the  introduction  of  dances 
and  decorations,  had  it  not  found  a  fort  of  ^Eschy- 
Lus  in  Metatasio. 

Johannes  Sulpitius,  a  native  of  Veroli, 
is  faid  to  have  exhibited  operas  in  the  fifteenth  cer* 
tury;  and  we  are  told  that  Emilio  Cavahere, 
in  1590,  exhibited  two  dramas,  fet  to  niufic,  in  the 
Palace  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Florence.  We  hear 
alfo  of  OcTAVio  RiNUcciNi  who  brought  an 
opera  on    the   theatre  at   Florence,  in   1633,   m 
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honour  of  the  marriage  of  Mary  de  Medic  is  with 
Henry  the  fourth  of  France. 

We  have  feen  by  Voltaire's  account  how 
opera  came  to  be  introduced  into  France.  I 
fhall,  therefore,  now  proceed  to  relate  forae  par- 
ticulars of  LuLLY  who  prefided  fo  long  at  the 
head  of  that  entertainment.  Lully  was  born  at 
Florence  in  1633,  and  died  in  Paris  in  1687. 
Being  an  excellent  performer  on  the  violin,  he  was 
invited  to  France,  where  lie  hecame  fuperintendant 
of  the  king's  band,  and  by  addrefs  and  cunning  Toon 
introduced  himfelf  into  all  companies.  His  will  was 
a  ^at,  not  only  as  to  mufic  but  almoft  as  to  every 
thino  elfc,  though  he  was  very  little  more  than  an 
arrogant  pretending  buffoon  *. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  opera,  it  will   be   generally 


*  A  French  writer  under  tl^e  idea  of  a  letter  received  from  tire 
Elyfian  Fields,  gives  the  following  defcription  of  Lully  :  Upon  a 
fort  of  litter  compofed  of  ordure  and  rotten  laurels,  appeared  carried 
by  twelve  fatyrs,  a  little  flovenly  ill  looking  man.  He  had  finall  red 
eyes,  which  could  fcarcely  be  feen,  and'  out  of  which  he  could 
fcarccly  fee.  Tliey  emitted,  however,*  a  fort  of  cloudy  fire,  in  whicji 
could  be  difcovered  a  mixture  of  (lirewdnefs  and  malignity.  His 
exterior  was  all  gaiety,  but  it  was  perpetually  checked  wilh  inward 
inquietude.  To  fervility,  buffoomiy,  and  obfcenity,  he  joined  ar- 
rogance, pride,  and  prefumption  ;  and  I  was  not  aftonifhed,  upon 
enquiring  who  this  putfed  up  manikin  could  be,  to  learn  that  hj? 
was  nothing  more  than  a  drunken  fidler„ 
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neceffarv  to  afTociate  the  names  of  O  r  i  \  a  u  lt  and 
LuLLY.  In  1673,  they  brought  out  CWmwc,  which 
was  per  formed  an  Jeu  de  faulme  de  Bel'-Air--;  b\it\ 
LuLLY,  ever  attentive  to  his  interefh  no  iboner 
heard  of  Mom  i-. r k's  death  than  he  fet  every  enginer 
to  work  to  procure  a  grant'  from  the  kjn<r  of  Mo^ 
mere's  theatre.  This  with  very  little  difticulty  he 
obtained,  and  Cadmus  was  the  firfl  opera  brought 
out  on  the  theatre  of  the  Palais  Royal*,  though 
fome  contend  that  Alcejl^  was  the  firlt,  which  ap- 
peared  in  1674.  X^^is,  however,  is  not  probable, 
or  if  it  were,  it  is  hardly  wordi  enquiring  into. 

Thejce  came  out  in  1675  ;  and  on  the  following 


*.  Thus  there  had  been  three  regular  theatres  :— 70ne.a,tthe.//(?f^/<^ 
^ourgogncy  one  at  Du  MaraiSy  and  one  at  the  Palais  Royal  \  and  they 
continued  to  perform  upon  feparate  foundations  until  the  deatli  of 
MoT.iERE,  which  happened  in  February  1673.  This  company,  vvh» 
could  not  fupport  themfelves  after  the  death  of  their  chief,  divided,, 
and  by  incorporating  themfelves  into  the  otKei  t;wo  coin^ianies,  gave 
them  great  additional  ftrength.  The  theatre  au  Mara'is  foon  aftar- 
V  ards  quitted  that  fituation,  and  opened  a  new  houfe  in  La  Rue  Ma. 
isiinney  where  the  king  fent  all  the  fcenes  and  decorations  which  Mo- 
LiERE  had  uled  in  the  Palais  Royal,  being  htuated  oppofite  la  rue 
Cuenegaud.  This  houfe  v  as  callad  the  theatre  ^^  d.-r^fj^'az/^y.  On 
tJie  twenty-firft  of  October,  however,  1680,  the  king  united  the  two 
companies,  fixed  himfelf  the  number  of  actors,  allotted  their  dilferent 
/hares  of  the  profits,  according  to  the;r  refpective  merits,  difcharged 
fume,  Pave  others  penfions,  and  regulated  the  whole  economy  of  this 
newfoaety,  who  were  befides  gratified  out  of  his  privy  purfe  with  a 
peniion  of  twelve  thoufand  livres.  -'3^ 
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year  Aty^.  one  of  the  mod  celebrated  operas  of  thefe 
afTociates,  in  which  there  is  certainly  Ibme  beautiful 
lyric  writing*.  This  piece  had  altonifhing  fuccefs. 
It  was,  however,  according  to  cuftom  bitterly  at- 
tacked by  Despreaux,  of  whofe  judgment,  as  a 
critic,  I  cannot  give  a  better  proof  than  that  which 
follows:  When  this  fatyrift  went  to  the  reprefenta- 
^ion  of  this  opera  at  Versailles,  "  put  me,"  faid 
he,  "  in  fome  corner  where  it  will  be  impofhble  for 
'*  me  to  hear  the  w^ords.  I  admire  the  muiic  of 
*^  LuLLY,  but  I  have  a  fovereign  contempt  for  the 
*'  verfes  of  QuiN  AU  LT  t. 

IJis  followed  Atys  in  1677,  and  Froferpine  in  1680, 
but  P4rfee  which  came  out  in  1682,  was  one  of  the 
moft  fanious  operas  produced  by  thefe  allies.  Cor- 
NEiLLE,  however,  had  treated  the  fame  fubject  in  a 
piece  called  Androinede.  A  number  of  fortunate 
circumftances  combined  tpaffift  the  fuccefs  pf  this 
piece.  Among  the  reft  the  audience  were  mpft 
agreeably  furprifed  to  fee  the  young  prince  Dei- 
TRiCHTEiN,  the  elded  fon  of  the  prince  of  tha^ 
name,  grand  mailer  of  his  imperial   majefty,  dance 

♦  Louis  the  fourteenth  aflced  Madame  Maintenon  which  of 
j^ll  the  operas  Ihe  liked  beft.  She  anfwered  Ji^s,  "  JtjSj  Madam," 
faid  he,  "  is  too  happy." 

f  Incomparable  critic !  Admire  mufic  coropofed  on  purpofe  ta 
give  force  and  exprelTion  to  thoie  words  which  he  held  in  contempt. 
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With  an  elegance  and  a  grace  which  gave  univerfal 
aftonifhment.  He  appeared  on  the  theatre  mafked, 
as  was  then  the  cullom,  and  took  alternately  the 
fituation  of  all  the  principal  dancers. 

The  concourfe  of  people  who  flocked  to  fee 
this  prince  was  incredible,  and  what  renders  the 
circumftance  Hill  more  wonderful  is,  that  though  he 
excelled  every  other  dancer,  he  had  not  been  taught 
more  than  a  year. 

The  king  had  this  opera  performed  in  an  oran- 
geries where  the  difpofiiion  of  real  trees,  a  foun- 
tain, and  other  natural  objects,  curioufly  and  ju- 
dicioudy  arranged  gave  a  inoit  delicious  effect  to 
the  fpectacM:. 

All  the  beauties  of  the  court  were  invited,  and 
every  pofhble  care  taken  and  expence  lavifhed  to 
Ihew  the  merit  of  the  poet  and  compofer  to  ad- 
vantage; all  which  merit  Lully,  as  ufual,  took  to 
himfelf,  and  received  the  compliments  of  the  king- 
and  the  nobility,  while  the  humble  Ouinault 
ftood  at  a  diftance,  as  little  noticed  as  if  he  had 
been  an  indifferent  fpectator.  The  words  of  the 
king  to  Lully  were,  "that  he  had  never  [ecu 
*'  a  piece  where  the  muiic  was  fo  equally  good 
"  throughout." 
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The  very  fame  year  a  brilliant  fde  was  given  to 
celebrate  the  birth  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
LuLLY,  upon  this  occaiion  gave  Pcrjnis  gratis,  and 
prevailed  upon  Qui nault  lo  introduce  a  great 
deal  of  novelty  applicable  to  the  event  in  honour  of 
\^'h'ich  the  opera  was  performed ;  behdes  which  he 
put  himlelf  to  a  prodigious  expence.  He  had  a 
triumphal  arch,  a  lire  work,  and  a  fixed  fun  of  an 
altoniihmg  magnitude,  containing  feveral  thoufand 
lamps;  after  which  there  was  a  diicharge  of  muf- 
ketry,  and,  to  hnilh  all,  a  fountain  that  ran  with 
^'ine,  Who,  after  this,  could  deny  that  Perfeus  was 
the  fole  production  of  Lully  ? 

Nor  were  thefe  adventitious  circumflances  all 
that  gave  advantage  to  Perfeus ;  it  beg»t  a  fpirited 
controverfy,  which  the  ladies  very  warmly  entered 
into,  and  infilled  that  P'heneuss  expreflTion  that  he 
would  rather  lee  Andromeda  devoured  by  the 
monder,  than  in  the  arms  of  his  rival,  was  void  of 
gallantry,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  uttered  on 
the  Itage. 

This  difpute  was  fo  followed  up  that  all  the  public 
prints  of  the  limes  were  full  of  it.  No  wonder  then 
that  an  opera,  fo  much  praifed  and  condemned, 
ihould  be  the  conllant  topic,  and  that  therefore, 
euhcr    tiirough    prejudice,    or  partiality — motives 
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equally  advantageous — all  Paris  made  a  point  of 
attending  it. 

Ah^v  Perfee  came  Phaeton^  in  1683  ;  Amadis  de 
Gaule^  in  1684;  Le  Temple  de  la  Paix,  in  1685; 
Roland^  alfo  in  1685;  and  Armide,  in  1686.  Im- 
mediately after  the  production  of  this  laft  opera, 
QuiNAULT,  heartily  tired  of  Lully,  retired  from 
the  theatre. 

It  may  truly  be  faid,  that  though  the  enthufiafm 
caufed  by  the  mufic  of  Lully  arofe  from  no  other 
reafon  than  that  mufic  had  till  that  time  in  France 
been  of  the  mod  contemptible  kind ;  yet  he  merits 
a  large  fhare  of  praife  for  reducing  it  to  a  fort  of 
llandard,  which  proved  a  good  ground  work  for  the 
improvements  afterwards  made  in  it  by  Rameau  and 
others.  But  none  of  this  would  have  been  effected 
had  not  Quinault  darted  up  the  only  French 
poet,  in  fpight  of  the  ill  nature  and  the  ignorance 
of  Boileau,  who  pofleiTed  a  true  genius  for  this 
fpecies  of  lyric  poetry. 

Thefe  men  led  very  different  lives;  and  while 
Quinault  lived  honoured  and  refpected,  and 
died  lamented  and  regretted,  Lully  was  laughed 
at  and  defpifed  in  his  life  time,  and  detefted  and  exe- 
crated after  his  death  *. 


•  The  death  of  Lully  was  caufed  by  an  accident.     He  com. 
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Among  the  operas  of  Quinault  and  Lully, 
it  was  faid  that  Atys  was  the  opera  for  the  king, 
Armde^  for  the  ladies.  Phaeton  for  the  public  in 
general,  and  JJis  for  miificians. 

Many  other  operas,  written  by  Quinault,  and 
compofed'by  Lully,  were  performed  with  various 

pofed  a  Te  Deum  on  the  recovery  of  the  king;  and,  in  the  heighth 
of  his  enthufiafm,  beating  time  very  violently  with  his  cane,  he 
ftriick  it  forcibly  againft  his  foot,  and  his  frame  being  at  all  times, 
from  his  debaucheries,  in  a  corrupt  and  difeafed  flate,  a  gangrene  en- 
fued  which  carried  him  off. 


Among  other  iriflances  of  Lully*s  total  want  of  principle  and 
morality,  we  are  told  that  fancying  himfelf  in  extremity  he  fent  for 
a  confelfor,  who  informed  him  he  had  no  chance  of  being  faved  unlefs 
he  threw  his  Lift  opera  in  the  fire.  This  he  inftantly  complied  with ; 
but  getting  apparently  better,  and  being  reproached  by  one  of  the 
princes,  who  came  to  fee  him,  with  having  burnt  his  opera,  "  Oh,'* 
faid  he,  "  I  was  notTuch  a  fool  in  that  bufmefs  as  you  imagine.  I 
**  knew  what  I  was  about.  I  have  a  copy  and  fo  the  prieft  was 
*'  cheated."  He  grew  worfe  however;  and  finding  his  death  ap- 
proach he  not  only  burnt  his  referved  copy,  but  fubmitted  himfelf 
to  be  laid  upon  a  heap  of  afhes  with  a  halter  round  his  neck,  and  to 
expiate  his  offence,  as  he  imagined,  fung  to  one  of  his  own  airs  thefe 
words,  •*  Ilfaut  mour'ir^  pecheuvy  llfaut  mourir.^* 

While  he  was  ill,  the  Chevalier  de  Lorraine  came  to  fee  him, 
and  in  an  affectionate  way  lamented  his  fituation,  and  made  him  a 
thoufand  proteflatlons  of  friendfhip.  Oh  yes,  truly,  faid  the  wife 
of  Lully,  you  are  a  very  kind  friend  to  him!  It  was  you  who  made 
him  drunk  the  laft,  and  will  bp  the  caufe  of  his  death.  "  Hold  your 
"  tongue,"  faid  Lully,  *'  'tis  very  kind  of  the  Chevalier.  He 
**  was  tiie  laft  tluit  made  me  drunk,  and  in  return  he  Ihall  be  the  firft 
'*  that  I'll  make  drunk  if  I  efcape  this  illnefs." 
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fuccefs  *.  At  length  many  of  the  bed  authors  adven- 
turcd  in  this  fpecies  of  writing,  and  Mo  liere,Quin- 
AULT,  Pierre,  and  T.  Corneille  wrote  Pfyche 
in  conjunction;  and  there  is  another  Pfyche^  which 
has  been  pretty  generally  given  to  Fontenelle. 
At  length,  when  the  opera  became  more  eftabliflied, 
and  Rameau  was  the  favourite  compofert,  the 
beft  geniufes  wrote  for  that  fpectacle ;  nay  even 
Voltaire  w^as  tempted  to  adventure  in  it,  and 
thereby  undertook  what  he  himfelf  confeffes  he  did 
not  underftand.  His  Ttmplt  de  Gloire,  an  entertain- 
ment of  this  kind,  not  fucceeding,  he  aflced  an  Abbe 
q£  his  acquaintance  how  he  liked  it.     The  Abbe  an- 


♦  LuLLY  the  father  having  had  fiich  fuccefs,  Lully  the  fon 
attempted  to  profit  by  the  family  reputation. — Finding,  however,  no 
QuiNAULT  who  would  permit  him  to  fpoil  his  pieces,  the  only  opera 
he  ever  attempted,  which  was  called  Orpheus,  and  written  by  Bou- 
LAY,  drew  on  him  in  derifion  an  epigram,  a  rondeau,  and  a  fong ;  for 
he  had  fuch  influence  that  the  audience  were  forbid  by  the  court  to 
hifs,  therefore  they  were  iobliged  to  damn  Orpheus  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  newfpapers. 

t  Rameau  found  it  very  difficult  to  eftablifli  a  mufical  reputation. 
The  French  had  been  fo  ufed  to  the  monotony  of  LuLLY,that  they 
had  no  reli(h  for  the  diverfity  of  Rameau.  Thus  it  happened  that 
he  was  obliged  to  compofe  what  words  he  could  get.  One  of  his 
firfl:  attempts  was  an  opera  by  an  anonymous  author  called  Paladins. 
One  of  the  fongs  was  fet  to  fuch  quick  mufic  that  the  words  could 
not  be  heard. — The  finger  complained  of  this,  R  am  eau  replied  he 
did  it  out  of  kindnefs  to  the  author,  for  that  in  rendering  the  words, 
unintfUigible,  he  had  acted  towards  him  with  the  greateft  friendihio^ 
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fwered  he  had  been  at  the  temple  of  glory,  but  the 
lady  did  not  happen  to  be  at  home. 

In  anfwer  to  a  friend,  whofe  fentiments  were 
fomething  fimilar  to  the  above,  Voltaire  fays, 
"  I  fee  I  have  done  a  very  foolifh  thing  in  writing 
'^  an  opera,  but  the  pleafure  of  working  for  fuch  a 
''  man  asRAMEAu  hurried  me  out  of  all  prudence. 
**  In  confidering  the  extent  of  his  genius,  I  forgot 
"  how  much  my  own  was  circumfcribcd,  for  I  now 
*'  find,  if  I  have  any,  it  is  not  calculated  for  the  lyric 
**  flyle,  and  I  plainly  fee  I  could  write  an  epic 
''  poem  with  more  eafe  than  I  could  fill  a  canvafs, 
*'  Not  that  I  by  any  means  hold  this  art  in  con- 
^'  tempt;  on  the  contrary,  I  hold  it  to  be  a  very  re- 
"  fpectable  fpecies  of  writing,  but  I  now  fairly  fee 
*'  that  I  fliall  never  have  a  talent  for  it." 
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ITALIAN  TVIEATRE. 


As  the  Italian  theatre,  as  it  always  has  been  called, 
"will  hereafter  make  up  a  confiderable  part  of  French 
dramatic  exhibitions^  it  will  be  extremely  proper  in 
in  this  place  to  give  fome  account  of  it,  and  alfo  of 
all  thofe  inferior  dramatic  objects  which  branched 
out  from  that  ftrange  heterogeneous  amufement 
which,  like  our  opera,  was  originally  performed  in  a 
language  the  natives  did  not  underftand.  Nay  till 
very  lately  the  love  fcenes,  in  fome  of  thofe  come- 
dies, have  been  occafionally  performed  in  Italian. 
In  1577,  a  troop  of  Italian  comedians  called  Le 
Geloji^  performed  at  the  Hotel  de  Eourhon^  but  they 
had  no  fixed  eftabllfhrxient,  and  after  fome  years 
they  were  replaced  by  another,  who,  in  their  turn, 
were  fuppreffed  in  1662.  It  was  after  this  that  an 
Italian  troop  were  permitted  to  perform  alternately 
with  the  troop  of  Mo li ere  au petit  Bourbon^  where 
they  continued  till  1697,  when  the  king  thought 
proper  to  fhut  up  their  theatre. 
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The  variety  of  difficulties  the  Italian  comedians 
laboured  under  to  procure  leave  for  their  perfor- 
mances, obliged  them  to  exhauft  invention  for  ex- 
pedients to  combat  the  laws  then  in  force.  The  firft 
of  thefe  expedients  was  an  attempt  to  evade  an  ac- 
cufation  of  performing  regular  pieces.  This  they 
effected  by  taking  an  outline  of  the  plot  of  the  piece, 
together  with  all  the  nicer  immediate  circum- 
llances;  and  having  got  this  perfectly  by  heart,  to 
fupply  the  dialogue  extempore.  By  this  means  the 
fame  fcene  was  never  literally  performed  twice  alike, 
efpecially  as  they  frequently  changed  parts  with 
each  other*. 

Notwithftanding  this  and  other  expedients,  the 
Italian  theatre  was  fhut  up  for  nineteen  years,  and 
after  this  they  were  fo  difperfed  that  it  was  not  ex- 
pected they  would  ever  again  rally  in  France. 
The    Due    D'Orleans,    however,    at    that    time 

*  Thefe  pieces  were  the  invention  of  the  two  Ricobonies,  fa- 
ther and  fon,  and,  to  fay  truth,  they  noffelTed  one  very  extraordinary 
merit.  The  words  coming  from  tlie  actors  extempcraneoufly, 
they  had  a  vivacity,  a  glow,  a  fire,  unknown  to  thofe  dialogues  which 
are  ftudied.  This  however  was  not  new  for  it  had  been  done  in 
Spain.  Tlie  comedians  who  compofed  this  troop  were  ahnofl  all 
authors,  and  through  a  lively  and  fertile  imagination,  they  filled  their 
parts  with  uncommon  eclat.  The  contrary,  however,  was  too  often^ 
the  cafe,  for  it  is  eafily  feen  that  a  fingle  novice  might  difconcert  thQ 
moil  ingenious  etl'ufjons  of  imagination. 
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Regent,  fent  for  others,  who  arrived  in  Paris  in 
1716.  He  gave  inftructions  to  M.  Rouille, 
Counfeiller  d'  Etaty  to  procure  the  bell'  performers 
from  Italy.  It  will  eafily  be  believed  the  talk 
was  not  difhcLilt.  Indeed  with  fuch  alacrity  did 
they  pour  in  from  all  quarters,  that  the  company 
was  very  foon  complete,  and  the  regent,  till  the 
Hotel  de  Bourgogne  could  be  got  ready,  permitted 
them  to  perform  at  the  Palais  Royal  on  fuch  days  as 
there  was  no  opera. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  May,  1716,  they  opened 
their  theatre  with  a  piece  called  Llkureufe  Surprize^ 
and  on  the  twentieth  of  the  fame  month  their  efta- 
blifhmcnt  was  announced  by  an  order  from  the 
king.  The  firft  day  of  the  following  June  they  took 
polfeffion  of  the  theatre  of  the  Hcttl  de^  Bourgogne^ 
under  the  tide  of  the  comedians  in  ordinary  to  his 
Royal  Highnefs  Monfieigneur  le  Due  D'Or leans. 
Regent,  and  that  prince  dying,  on  the  fccond  of  De. 
cember,  1723,  the  company  obtained  the  title  of  the 
King's  Italian  comedians  in  ordinary^  with  a  penfion 
of  fifteen  thoufand  livres.  This  obtained,  they  put 
the  king's  arms  upon  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne^  and 
above  it,  in  black  marble,  this  infcription  in  letters 
of  gold. 

Hotel  des  comediens  Italiens  ordinaires  du  Rot, 
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entretenus  par  fa  Majejle  retablis  a  Paris  en  Vannee 
M5DCC5XV1. 

The  theatres  that  were  erected  at  the  Fairs,  St. 
Germain,  and  St,  Laicrent^  though  an  inferior  kind, 
were  neverthelefs  productive  of  great  improvement 
in  dramatic  humour;  and  alfo  bringing  forward  actors 
and  acirelfes  of  great  and  particular  merit.  Englifh 
travellers  at  that  time  flocked  with  pleafure  to  fee 
the  buffoon  and  grotefque  acting  of  Dominique 
in  Harlequin^  the  fimple  and  naive  deportment  of 
Belloni  in  Pierrot^  the  humour  and  Jinejfe  of 
Madamoifelle  de  Lisle  in  the  waiting  maids,  the 
pleafant  awkwardnefs  of  Desgranges  in  Scara- 
mouch^  the  fingular  figure  of  Paghetti,  in  old  men, 
and  the  noble  and  inodeft  air  of  Madamoifelle  Mo- 
LIN,  in  the  characters  of  wards  and  daughters. 

In  all  countries  the  befl  wjiters  have  been,  at 
different  times,  ill  treated  by  managers.  Le  Sage, 
D'Orneval,  Pannard,  Piron,  and  Boissy  led 
the  way  for  almoft  a  total  defertion  of  the  theatre,  in 
favour  of  the  fair;  which  boaiied  at  length  the 
added  names  of  Favard,  Anseaume,  Domini- 
que, Le  Grand,  Fagan,  Delafond,  Pontau, 
Vade,  and  Sedaine.  The  trifles  they  produced 
being  excellent  in  their  kind,  and  in  a  flyle  per- 
fectly  different  from  the  general  run  of  dramatic 
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entertainments,  and  alfo  produced  by  fome  of  the 
bed  writers,  made  the  fairs,  for  forty  years,  the  firft 
object  of  amufement  in  France. 

The  theatres  feeling  fevercly  the  effect  of 
their  own  inferiority,  were  obliged  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  a  number  of  expedients,  if  not  jo  fup- 
prefs  the  pieces  performed  at  the  fair,  at  leaii  to 
leffen  tlieir  value.  For  this  purpofe  they  were  per- 
petxially  teafing  the  magidrates,  who,  at  diff^'eient 
times,  upon  being  properly  applied  to,  iffued  leveral 
mandates  to  forbid  fuch  parts  of  the  performances 
as  were  moft  likely  to  be  applauded*. 

This  only  ferved  to  Simulate  their  exertions,  and 
to  roufe  them  to  frefli  ingenuity.  Being  foi  bidden 
to  perform  in  dialogue,  they  were,  for  fome  fhort 
time,  reduced  to  exhibit  every  thing  by  gefture, 
through  which  they  feverely  and  fu ccefsfully  ridi- 
culed their  enemies.  They  could  not  hope,  how- 
ever, to  perform  long  in  this  manner  to  any  great 
advantage ;  and,  therefore,   sDplied   to  the  fydnics 

*  Upon  one  of  thefe  occafions  mufic  was  abfolutely  forbidden;  in 
confeqiicnce  of  this  tliey  were  obliged  to  fupply  wirir  thev  could, 
in  which  they  were  generally,  by  implication,  pretty  fevere  on  their 
opprelTors.  One  night  in  the  middle  of  a  fcene  an  afs  was  heard  to 
bray — "  Hold  your  tongue,"  faid  Harlequin,  *^*  you'll  bring  us  into 
'*  a  fcrape.  Don't  you  know  we  are  forbid  to  have  mafic." 
VOL.11.  D 
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and  the  doctors  of  the  royal  academy  of  muficians, 
who  permitted  them  to  perform  fhort  pieces,  partly 
dialogue,  and  partly  fongs,  and  occafionally  af- 
iifted  by  dances. — Thefe  fpectacles  were  called  the 
Comic  Opera,  of  which  fpecies  of  amufement  the 
admirable  author  of  Gil  Bias  may  be  cpnddered  as 
the  father. 

Flattered  with  the  great  fuccefs  he  had  met  with 
on  the  ftage,  and  irritated  with  the  avarice  and  folly 
of  the  managers,  he  devoted  himfelf  entirely  to  this 
(lighter  fpecies  of  dramatic  employment.  Many  of 
his  pieces  were  in  great  meafurc  written  from  mo- 
tives of  revenge,  and  fuch  were  generally  parodies 
of  the  new  tragedies,  which  no  fooner  appeared  on 
the  theatre,  than  they  were  humouroufly  and  fuc- 
cefsfully  ridiculed  at  the  fair.  The  befl  authors 
fmarted,  and  moft  feverely  too,  under  this  teafing 
rod  of  criticifm.  Among  the  reft,  Mr.  Voltaire, 
in  the  buOnefs  of  his  Semiramis^  certainly  felt  it 
with  the  greateft  kecnnefs*. 


*  Voltaire  was  dlftrefTed  beyond  meafure  lefl  his  Semiramh 
fliould  be  parodied.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  queen,  where  he  fays, 
**  as  he  is  fure  (lie  has  no  farther  intention  in  fanctioning  the  flage  by 
**  her  augufl:  prefence  tlian  to  countenance  only  decency  and  decorum, 
**  he  conjures  her,  with  the  mod  li'vely  griefs  not  to  fuffer  a  violation 
*'  of  decency,  in  permitting  a  fatire  againft  him.  That  the  tragedy 
**  of  Semiramh  is  founded  from  one  end  to  the  other  upon  a  fubject 
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Thefe  comic  writers,  however,  drew  on  them- 
felves,  by  the  feverity  of  their  fatires,  a  hoft  of  ene- 
mies, and  were  forbid  to  perform  any  pieces  in 
which  there  was  either  fpeaking  or  finging.  This 
only  convinced  the  world  that  they  were  complete 
adepts  in  their  bu fine fs ;  for,  immediately  fetting 
their  wits  to  work,  they  invented  a  fpecies  of  amur«Q-< 


**  the  moft  pure  and  moral,  and  from  that  circumftance  it  demands 
**  her  protection.  Deign,"  fays  he,  "to  confider  that  I  am  the  king's 
*'  domeftic,  and  confequently  yours.  My  colleagues,  who  are  gen- 
**  tlemen  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  of  whom  many  are  employed  in 
*■*  other  courts,  and  many  poiTefs  the  mod  honourable  fituations, 
*'  will  find  themfelves  difgraced  by  this  infult,  and  will  deprive  me 
**  of  my  charge,  find  humble  me  in  the  eyes  of  tlie  royal  family,  if 
**  I  am  forced  to  fubmit  to  this  cruel  humiliation.  I  conjure  your 
**  majefty,  by  your  goodnefs  of  heart,  by  the  greatnefs  and  liber^ility 
*'  of  your  mind,  by  your  piety,  not  to  deliver  me  thus  to  my  hidden 
*'  and  overt  enemies,  who  after  loading  me  with  a  thouiand  oppro- 
*'  brious  outrages,  would  deftroy  me,  by  making  me  a  public  laugh- 
**  ing  Hock. 

**  De'gn  to  confider  that  thefe  parodies  have  been  long  fince  le- 
*'  gaily  forbidden.  Mult  they  then  be  revived  folely  to  my  injury  ? 
**  and  will  your  majelfy  futfer  it  ?  No,  Madam  ;  your  heart  is  too 
*'  jud  not  to  bq  moved  by  my  wretchednefs  and  my  prayers,  nor  will 
**  you  fufter  an  old  fervant  to  die  with  grief  and  ihame.  Let  me 
*'  hope  then  your  humanity  will  be  touched  with  my  forrowful  cafe, 
♦'  and  as  in  painting  you  I  paint  virtue  itfe^f,  Ut  me  hope  that  virtue 
*'  will  be  my  protection.'* 

Without  a  comment,  I  give  this  as  genuine  from,  YqLT  a  ire, 
wi.o  prctci;ded  to  laugh  at  tae  malice  of  al,l  the  wc^d. 
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ment  which,  from  its  extraordinary  novelty,  had  the 
greatefl  fuccefs-.  It  was  written  in  the  ilroiigeft 
manner,  and  thus  performed : 

Two  actors  came  on  the  ftage  with  as  many  rolls 
of  parchment  as  there  were  fpeeches  in  the  fcene 
tliey  were  to  perform.  Thefe  rolls  were  numbered, 
and  on  each,  written  in  large  characters,  what  they 
had  to  (ay.  Thefe  they  alternately  difplayed,  which, 
b(  ij  g  read  by  the  audience,  exhibited,  in  very  la- 
conic terms,  fome  witty  colloquy,  ei'pecially  as  thefe 
writings  in  great  meafure  confiiled  of  humorous 
apologies  for  their  being  under  the  necelTity  of 
having  recourfe  to  fo  incomplete  an  expedient. 

When  the  audience  had  feen  enough  of  this 
vifual  dialogue,  laige  rolls  of  canvas  were  fo  dif- 
played by  two  hgures  of  boys,  who  feemed  playing 
in  the  >]r.  that  the  fpectators  could  completely  read 
the  woids  of  a  long,  As  foon  as  it  became  coiii. 
pletely  viiibie,  the  orcheilra  began  a  well  known 
air.  which  fouie  actor,  placed  either  in  ihe  parterre^ 
or  the  boxes,  began  to  hng.  The  audience  foon 
took  the  hint,  and  after  a  time  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  the  whole  of  the  fpectators  to  join  in  every 
chorus. 

The  matter  was,  in  proportion  to  the  fingularity 
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of  the  exigence,  tnofl  wondcrfiilly  nianaf^ed  ;  but,, 
after  all,  it  is  very  evident  that  they  laboured  under 
the  greateil  difadvantages ;  and,  at  length,  by  the 
eflahlifhment  oF  the  regular  Italian  comedians  m 
1716,  who  were  joined  by  (ome  of  the  bell  per- 
formers at  the  fair,  this  memorable  era  of  humour 
and  pleafantry  on  the  French  ilage,  became  ap- 
parently extinct ;  but  it,  however,  left  Inch  traces 
of  real  humour,  fertile  im.agination  and  happy  hi- 
tire,  that  there  has  been  fcarcely  a  comic  opera 
written  (nice  in  France,  that  has  not  kept  in 
view  the  fpecies  of  intrigue  invented  by  this  extra-, 
ordinary  fet  of  ingenious  men  *, 

Before  we  quit  the  fubject  of  the  fur,  it  is  pro- 
per to  fay  it  begaii  with  puppets.  After  this  ap- 
peared wild  beads,  but  it  is  curious  to  remark  that 
a  lion  or  a  ti^er  was  not  coniidered  as  tlie  linailell: 


*  Even  af*er  the  Ttulian  theatre  had  been  eftabliilied  in  1716,  it 
laboured  under  difRcuhies  ;  for,  growing  into  tafliion,  U;c  French  actors 
complained  that  the  Italians  Ihould  perf<;rn)  in  any  oHier  than  their 
own  language.  This  complaint  was  carried  to  t!ie  king,  who  defned 
to  hear  both  parties.  Baron,  in  the  name  of  the  French  actors, 
Ipoke  fint.  This  done  the  king  made  a  fign  to  Dominio^jf,  th.c 
Harlequin,  to  fpeak  in  his  turn.  "  In  what  language  may  it  pieafe 
your  majefty  am  I  to  fpeak  ?"  faid  Dominic^jf.  "  In  any  language 
you  will,"  faid  the  king.  "  Oh  !  "  faid  the  Harlequin,  "  if  tliai'b  the 
cafe  I  have  won  my  caufe."  The  k  ng  wuuld  noi  recal  his  word,  and 
after  that  time  the  Italians  continued  to  perform  without  interrupt.ou. 
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rarity,  if  he  could  not  perform  fome  comical  tricks. 
After  thefe  came  giants  who  muft  aifo  be  buffoons, 
othcrwife  they  had  no  attention  paid  them.  On 
this  account,  the  common  animals  which  we  fee 
every  day  were  the  greateft  favourites.  Dogs,  cats, 
and  monkies,  did  more  than  the  beft  actors  and 
actrefles  that  ever  appeared,  and  thefe  for  a  time 
were  put  out  of  countenance  by  flight-uf-hand  men, 
tumblers,  and  rope-dancers. 

It  muft,  however,  be  remembered,  to  the  ho- 
nour of  the  fair,  that  it  gave  birth  to  the  moft 
elegant  dancing  in  France.  Madmoifelle  de 
Lisle,  who  joined  the  moft  refined  ta(te  and  exe- 
cution in  ferious  dancing  to  the  moll  charming 
fprightlinefs  in  demi-character,  and  the  ftrongeR  con- 
ception and  difcrimination  in  dances  of  character 
and  exprelTion,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  earliefl 
proofs  that  the  French  were  born  eminently  to  rival 
all  other  nations  in  that  accomplifhed — I  will  not, 
however,  here  fay  how  far  ufeful — art, 

Madmoifelle  Salle,  who  caufed  fo  long  the 
admiration  of  Paris,  and  at  length  retired  with  the 
applaufe  of  her  country,  was  alfo  an  Eleve  at  the  fair. 
Madmoifelle  Rabon,  that  very  celebrated  dancer, 
was  alfo  bred  up  at  the  fair;  and  as  for  fingers,  i^ 
was  the  nurierv  of  the  theatre. 
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Among  other  dancers  who  performed  with  great 
celebrity  at  the  fair,  was  the  fatlier  of  our  famous 
Grimaldi.  He  had  then  jufl  fled  from  Italy. 
He  was  called,  for  didinction,  Iron  Legs;  and  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  beft  jumper  in  the  world:  for  even 
the  taRe  of  France,  in  its  own  proper  pro feffioa 
has  been  at  -times  vitiated.  He  once  jumped  fo 
high  that  he  broke  a  chandelier;  a  piece  of  which 
hitting  the  Turkifh  ambaffador,  who  was  in  the  ftage 
box,  he  confidered  this  conduct  as  a  premeditated 
affront,  and  complained  to  the  French  court  of  the 
outrage.  But  the  moft  extraordinary  circumflance 
concerning  him  was  his  being  put  in  prifon  for  in- 
decency on  the  French  Stage,  which  is  a  circum- 
flance, when  we  confider  the  licence  ufed  there, 
moft  peculiarly  extraordinary. 

The  French  were  certainly  for  a  time  infatuated 
with  Grimaldi,  but  after  the  unlucky  bufinefs 
of    his   imprifonment    for    indecency*,    he    began 


*  I  copy  tlie  followin^ij  circumflance  from  a  Frencli  author. 
**  Iron  Legs  had  for  a  partner  either  his  wife,  his  fifler,  or  his  daugh- 
'*  ter;  forfo  equivocal  was  tlie  lady's  character  that  no  one  has  been 
•*  able  to  afcsrtain  the  precife  deciree  of  relationflnp.  This  nymph 
**  was  thought  to  be  his  lifter  or  daughter,  for  llie  was  remarkably 
**  like  him;  being  a  fquat,  thick,  ftrong  figure,  and  endowed  with" 
<*  fo  much  agility  and  ftrength  that  fiie  could  break  cliandeliers  aL 
•*  moft  ;is  well  as  hiinfelf.     Thus,  as  it  was  well  known  ihe  coha^ 
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to  lofe  ground,  and  at  length  was  obliged  to  firoll 
into  Flan'deus,  where,  however,  he  proved  a 
ibiirce  of  riches  to  his  confederates,  for  the  Flan- 
derkins,  as  he  added  legerdemain  and  other  tricks 
lo  his  jumpitig,  thought  him  foine  fupernatural 
being*. 


*Vbited  with  him  as  his  wiie,  the  remainder  of  tlie  conjecture — 
**  h.is  character  being  pretty  well  auth.enticated — beciiine  more 
**  I-rub:iblc." 

*  Wlien  Grimaldi  was  obliged  to  decamp  into  Flanders,  lie 
and  his  troop  were  attacked  near  Brusskls  by  a  banditti.  Tlie 
baggage  Wdggon  was  raniacked,  their  pockets  turned  infide  out,  and, 
according  to  their  ufual  cuflom,  tlie  tliieves  v.  ere  about  to  difpatch 
their  prey.  It  fhould  be  known  that  Grima  i  di  wanting  money  for 
liis  expedition,  enticed  one  Flahaut,  a  bookfcUer,  to  follow  his 
fortunes.  Flahaut,  havinglearnt  Latin,  took  it  into  his  head  that 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  introduce  the  ancient  chorus  on  the  ftage, 
by  way  of  exj^laining  Cirimaldi's  dances.  Grimaldi  appeared  to 
approve  tl.c  I'clieme,  but  told  him  as  it  was  a  knd  of  improvement 
that  could  only  be  brought  about  by  degrees,  he  had  better  learn  to 
dance  firft,  which  would  make  him  inmiCdiately  ufetul.  Flahaut 
fet  to  work,  and  Grimaldi  promifed  to  make  him  a  capital  dancer. 
Tn  tlse  end,  he  got  as  nuicli  money  together  as  he  could,  left  his  fa- 
mily, and,  as  I  faid,  followed  Grimaldi.  When  the  fabres  of  the 
banditti  were  drawn  to  difpatch  the  troop  of  dancers,  Grimaldi, 
who  at  the  danger  of  his  life  would  have  his  joke,  wiiifpered  P^la- 
haut  to  talk  Latin  to  them. — The  euthufiaft,  Flahaut,  began; 
and  for  a' few  feconds  the  fabres  were  fuf;  ended.  Presently  loudly 
vociferating  <-//>/,  one  of  them  iiiming  a  blow  at  his  head,  cr\cd  feci  j 
which  blow,  had  it  taken  place,  mn(l  have  filenced  the  orator  for 
ever.  But  tliC  mofl  extraordinary  part  of  the  adventure  remains  to 
be  told.  G  RIM  a  LDi's  partner,  the  Kidy  before  conmiemcratcd,  in 
all  the  fmoi  of  lomanticheioifm,  jufl  as  the  word  difpatch  had  been 
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I  have  faid  that  the  regular  Italian  comedy  was 
re-e(lablilhed  in  1716.  Such  an  inipreilion,  how- 
ever, the  performances  at  the  fair  made,  that  the  Ita- 
lians on  their  return  were,  for  a  time,  obliged  to 
perform  on  that  very  fpot,  in  order  to  give  an 
original  colour  to  their  reprefentations;  and  thus, 
by  degrees,  they  ftole  on  the  notice  of  the  public, 
who,  fuch  is  the  force  of  cuftom,  relifhed  thofe 
amufements  no  where  but  at  the  place  they  were 
originally  given. 

The  circuraftance  of  performing  the  pieces  of 
the  fair  arofe  from  this  :  When  firll  this  troop  be- 
gan to  be  eltablifiied  at  Paris,  they  performed  no- 
thing but  pieces  entirely  Italian.     The  ladies  who 


uttered,  ftept  forward,  and,  in  a  fcream  of  defpalr,  implored  the 
banditti  to  have  pity  on  her  comrades ;  offering  that  if  they  would  be 
merciful,  flie  would  yield  herfelf  up  a  facrifice,  and  devote  herfelf 
to  their  pleafure.  She  defcribed  how  many  ways  fhe  could  be  ufeful 
to  them;  that  llie  could  dance  to  amufe  them,  fhe  could  cook  for 
them,  and,  to  be  brief,  intimated,  in  the  language  of  Deborah 
Woodcock,  that  (he  had  no  objection  to  any  work  they  could  put 
her  to.  In  fhort,  the  thieves  were  appeafed,  and'carried  off  the  lady 
in  triumph,  but  not  till  they  had  ftript  the  whole  troop  ftark  naked, 
leaving  them  nothing  but  the  refufe  of  what  they  had  pillaged  from 
baggage  waggon,  confifting  of  a  few  odds  and  ends  of  pantomime 
dreffes.  Grimaldi  put  on  an  old  Harlequin's  jacket,  poor  Fla- 
HAUT  contented  himfelf  with  the  trowfers  of  Scaramouch,  and  in 
this  plight  they  begged  their  way  to  Brussels, 
VOL.     II.  E 
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did  not  undcrftand  that  language,  no  longer  fre- 
quented the  theatre.  The  gentlemen  finding  them* 
felves  deferted  by  the  ladies,  and  thus  the  great 
channel  of  gallantry  ftagnated,  alfo  kept  away. 
Seeing  this,  the  Italians  had  recourfe  to  the  pieces 
anciently  performed  at  the  Italian  theatre,  which 
were  a  jumbk  of  half  Italian  and  half  French. 
What  had  formerly  pleafed,  however,  was  no  longer 
relifhed,  and  they  were,  at  one  time,  upon  the 
point  of  returning  to  Italy.  What  follows  is  the 
fubftance  of  a  fpeech  fpoken  by  Harlequin  to  the 
audience. 

"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  they  make  me  play 
''  all  forts  of  parts,  and  1  know  many  of  them  ought 
*'  to  difguft  you.  I  hope,  however,  that  which  I 
*^  attempt  at  prefent  will  have  the  contrary  effect; 
*'  though  I  confefs  a  Harlequin  may  be  expected 
"  to  move  your  laughter  rather  than  your  pity.  But 
"  novelty  does  much  on  the  ftage,  and  I  truft, 
''  when  you  fee  a  kneeling  Scaramouch,  a  weeping 
*'  Colombine,  and  an  imploring  Pantaloon,  you 
*'  will  forget  their  affumed  characters,  and  confider 
**  them  as  fo  many  ilrangers  appealing  toyourcom- 
*'  pafTion. 

"  You  will  be  pleafed  to  take  into  your  confi- 
'*  deration  that,  in  coming  to  France,  we  had  to 
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"  combat  new  manners,  a  new  language,  and  a  new 
«^  fpecies  of  entertainment.  In  ihort,  we  have  only 
<^  yet  been  at  fchool,  and  the  public  have  very  pro- 
*'  perly  kept  away  from  us,  till  we  made  ourlelves 
"  perfect.  The  ladies,  without  whom  the  belt  elo- 
'•  quence  languiflies  and  dies,  have  withdrawn  frgnPi, 
««  us  their  fupport,  and  how  can  we  expect  any  men^ 
^«  of  gallantry  to  attend  us  ? 

^  The  pieces  we  have  performed  were  taded 
^'  formerly;  but  it  was  folly  to  fuppofe  that  what; 
"  delighted  a  barbarous  age  fhould  pleafe  an  en- 
*'  lightened  one.  We  mean,  therefore,  to  abandon 
*'  them,  to  fubititute  others  more  to  your  tade, 
"  and,  as.  the  public  are  always  equitable,  we  fear 
"  not  your  indulgence  fo  much  as  our  own  ina- 
*'  bility.  What  little  merit  we  have  (hall  be  iire- 
"  nuoufly  exerted  to  give  you  pleafure;  in  the 
*'  mean  time,  wg  are  producing  every  day  in  our 
''  children  young  actors  and  actrcfres,,  who,  though 
^'  they  inherit  Italian  abilities,  are  yet  natives  of 
^^  France,  and  may  perfect  the  celebrity  of  the 
*'  theatre ;  all  which  advantages  would  be  loll  if  w^ 
^'  were  compelled  to  go  to  our  p\yn  (^ountry. 

*^  Deign,  therefore,  tp  conGdcr,.  ^t  pi[efent,  ou,r 
"  initiations,  that  hereafter  you  may.  applaud  our 
*r  merits.     Hitherto    you  have   been  indulgent    ^t 
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'*  the  expence  of  your  juftice;  hereafter  we  flatter 
^'  ourfelves   that  applaufe   will   be  fanctioned   by 


(fi 


propriety 


This  fpeech  had  the  defired  effect ;  the  public 
interefled  themfelves  in  the  affairs  of  the  comedians, 
and  fome  of  the  beft  authors  having  advifed  them  to 
perform  the  moft  celebrated  among  the  pieces  given 
at  the  fair,  they  very  foon  got  into  reputation.  At 
length,  many  writers  of  eminence  lent  their  afliflance, 
and  their  children,  as  they  had  predicted,  grew  up, 
and  were  moft  accomplilhed  actors.  Indeed  the  re- 
putation of  the  Italian  theatre  eclipfed  that  of  the 
French,  to  which  St.  Foix,  Marivaux,  and  other 
eminent  authors  did  not  a  little  contribute. 

A  circumftance  which  happened  about  this  tin^e 
went  a  great  way  towards  eftablifhing  the  reputation 
of  the  Italian  theatre  at  Paris.  The  convalefcence 
of  the  king,  after  a  dangerous  illnefs,  gave  occafion- 
for  every  exertion  of  loyalty  throughout  the  king- 
dom; but  the  fpirit  of  the  Italians  was  very  re- 
markable ;  they  erected  a  moft  magnificent  tranfpa- 
rency  before  the  Facade  of  their  theatre;  they  built 
up  a  temporary  ftage  on  the  balcony  over  it,  whence 
their  band  did  not  ceafe  to  play,  or  their  troop  to 
dance,  during  the  greateft  part  of  the  night ;  and  as 
the  whole  tendency  of  their  performance  was  to  com- 
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pliment  the  king,  and  congratulate  the  people  oa 
his  recovery,  as  many  as  could  be  collected  on  the 
fpot  joined  their  (lioutsof  Vive  le  Roi  in  time  to  the 
mufic,  as  often  as  it  was  introduced;  and  that  their 
mirth  might  not  want  an  incentive,  ciiterns  of  wine 
were  placed  in  a  convenient  manner,  to  fupply  the 
populace. 

On  the  day  that  Te  Dcum  was  fung  at  Notrt 
Dame^  the  Italians  recommenced  the  rejoicings. 
The  tranfparency  erected  before  their  theatre  was  fo 
mafterly  both  in  conception  and  execution,  that  it 
is  really  worthy  of  particular  defcription  : — Within 
a  circular  decoration,  confifting  of  fymbolical  orna- 
ments, w^as  painted  the  temple  of  Iris,  furrounded 
with  a  beautiful  rainbow,  on  which  appeared  the 
goddefs  with  all  her  attributes. 

The  illuminations  which  accompanied  this  grand 
picture  formed  three  arcades,  fupported  by  pilaRers, 
all  of  the  ruftic  order.  Between  the  arcades  Vive 
le  Roi  was  fufpended  in  large  characters.  Above  the 
pilafters  were  placed  four  pyramids,  ornamented  with 
ftreams  of  fire  *,  which  gave  an  unfpeakable  effect. 
The  infide  of  the   temple  was  entirely  tranfparent. 


*  This  was  effected  by  rows  of  lamps  placed  before  rever- 
berators. 
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and  nobly  defigned,  as  well  as  the  rainbow  and  the 
figure  of  Iris. 

In  the  middle  of  the  temple  was  placed  a  por^ 
trail  of  the  king,  under  a  figure  of  Apollo,  fur- 
rounded  with  his  ordinary  fy mbols.  Over  his  head 
the  words  Post  nubila  Phcebus,  and  on  the  two 
fides  of  Apollo  were  the  figures  of  Peace  and 
Plenty.  From  the  extremity  of  the  erection  were 
carried  two  pyramids,  which  completed  the. grandeur 
oFthe  whole  to  a  degree  of  wonder;  they  were  of 
themfelves  fifty-two  feet  high,  and  at  the  bafe  fifty 
feet  wide,  tapering,  as  they  afcended,  to  a  point. 

To  enumerate  all  the  prodigious  variety  of  de- 
vices which  were  Contained  in  the  paintings  on  the 
pyramids  would  take  up  much  more  room  than  I 
ought  to  allow.  It  is  enough  to  fay  that  they  were 
all  tranfparent,  and  diftributed  about  in  the  mofl 
fanciful  and  charming  order,  being  interlaced  witl^ 
innumerable,  lamps,  placed  before  reverberators. 
To  the  Brunettis.  father  and  Ton,  famous  Italian 
painters,  was  confided  the  execution  of  the  whole, 
who  had  now  brought  fceriery  in  France  to  that 
perfection  which  has  ever  fin^e  made  i.t  the  ad- 
miration of  all  other  nations. 

Thefe  comedians  alfo  gave  upop.  tJiefe  oceafios(i^ 
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three  new  pieces,  called  the  lUuinination^  the  Village 
Weddings  and  the  Sincere  Revels,  They  were  written 
by  Pannard,  and  performed  with  all  the  fuccefs 
that  could  be  expected  from  an  event  fo  naturally 
interelting.  From  this  circumftance  it  happened 
that  the  king  was  ever  after  called  Louis  le  bien 
aime^  thole  words  being  a  quotation  from  a  fpeech  in 
one  of  the  pieces. 
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CHAP.    III. 


ACTORS. 


Anciently  in  Fran:ce  we  have  feen  that  all  the 
authors  were  actors.  The  Troiiverres,  the  Trou- 
badours, the  Pilgrims,  and  even  the  Priefts  pe- 
fonated  different  characters;  and  we  find  them  at 
the  head  of  their  refpective  companies  acting,  Ting- 
ing, or  pofturing,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
fpectacle  they  undertook  to  exhibit.  In  the  My^ 
Jleries^  the  Confraternity  of  the  Pajfon^  were  all  ac- 
tors. When  the  Myftcries  had  yielded  to  the  Mo- 
ralifis^  the  performers  were  partly  the  priefts  and 
partly  the  laicty.  J3y  the  time  the  Children  of  Sans 
Souci  ']inncdi  this  confedracy,  and  they  were  forbid 
to  perform  any  other  than  profane  fubjects  that  had 
a  moral  tendency,  the  priefts  retired  from  the  ftage, 
and  the  laicty  had  exclufive  poffeflion  of  it. 

The  retirement  of  the  priefls  feemed  to  be  the 
fignal  for  improvement.  The  tragedies  of  Jodelle 
and  the  reft  muft  have  boaRed  much  more  regular 
actors  than  the  vhapfodies  that  preceded  them;  de- 
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lamation,  however,  was  all  that  yet  could  be  ex- 
pected. It  fhould  feem,  indeed,  that  till  then  the 
employment  of  an  actor  had  never  been  conlidered 
as  a  profefTion  of  itfelf,  for  we  are  told,  and  particu- 
larly by  Marot,  who  died  before  Jodelle,  that  a 
man,  whofe  epitaph  he  had  written,  of  the  name 
of  Serre,  was  the  firft  regular  actor  *. 

As  to  women,  we  have  feen  Jodelle  obliged 
to  perfonate  his  own  Cleopatra;  and,  if  credit  can 
be  given  to  the  bed  French  authorities,  a  woman 
of  the  name  of  Beaupre  was  the  firft  actrefs  in 
France,  who  might  certainly  have  performed  in  the 
pieces  written  by  Hardy,  but  not  earlier,  for  fhe 
was  very  old  and  had  retired  from  the  ftage  before 
Gorneille  brought  out  Mdite.  She  is  reported  to 
have  faid  to  Gorneille  that  times  were  changed; 
for  that  before  he  wrote  the  pieces  were  miferable, 
and  the  performers  excellent,  but  that  fince  he  had 
written,  the  pieces  were  excellent,  and  the  per- 
formers miferable. 

•  Jodelle  did  for  Marot  what  Marot  had  done  for  Serre. 
He  alfo  publifhed  his  works  on  a  variety  of  fubjects,  in  1542.  The 
epitaph   written  by  Jodelle  on  Marot  is  fo  neat  that  I  (hall 

iranfcribe  it. 

Quercy,  La  Cour,  Le  Piemont,  L'Univers, 
Me  fit,  me  tint,  m'enterra,  me  connut. 
Qn^ercy  mon  los,  la  Cour  tout  mon  temps  eut, 
Piemont  a  mcs  os,  L'Univers  mes  vers, 
VOL.     II,  F 
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We  have  the  names  of  Pont  Alms,  Gringor?, 
and  others  who  muft  have  been  cotemporaries  of 
Serre,  for  they  are  reported  to  have  alii  Red  in  the 
Myjleries^  and  being  excellent  buffoons,  they  were 
perpetually  quarrelling  with  the  priefts.  Inflead  of 
announcing  thei;:  amufements  by  bills  it  was  then  the 
cuftom,  as  we  have  formerly  feen  it  in  Engl  an  d,  to 
beat  a  drum  about  the  ftreets;  and  thefe  men  having 
done  fo  one  day  to  the  great  annoyance  of  a  prieR, 
who  was  preaching,  and  who  had  a  grudge  agairift 
them,  he  came  out  of  the  church  and  demanded  how 
they  came  to  be  fo  audacious  as  to  beat  a  drum  while 
he  was  preaching.  "  I  may  as  well  afli  you,"  faid 
Pont  Alms,  "how  you  came  to  be  fo  audacious 
''  as  to  preach  while  I  was  beating  my  drum  ;  we  arc 
"  both  following  our  occupations."  The  pried,  how- 
ever, to  fliew  who  had  the  upper  hand,  complained 
to,  the  magiftrates,  and  the  actor  Was  imprifoned 
for  fix  months  *. 

We  have  the  names  of  other  actors  before  Har- 
dy, but  we  know  little  of  their  merit.  During  his 
time,  however,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  company 
we  find  Turlupin,  Gauthier,  Garguille, 
Haudoin,  Boniface,   Capitaine,  and  others, 

•  Pont  Alais  was  hunch-backed;  and  feeing  a  Cardinal  one 
day  in  the  flreet,  who  was  built  upon  the  fame  principfe,  he  ran 
againft  him  as  if  by  accident.  After  he  had  very  humbly  apologifed 
for  his  carclelfnefs,  **  I  beg  pardon  of  your  excellence,"  faid  he,  "  but 
•*  you  fee  two  mountains  may  meet  notwithftandjng  the  proverb.'* 
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who  are  faid  to  have  been  very  celebrated;  but  it 
Ihould  feem  by  this  that  the  productions  of  Hardy, 
which  were  generally  called  tragedies,' muft  have 
been  full  of  buffoonery ;  for  T  u  r  l  u  p  i  n  ,  who,  from 
J 583  to  1 634,  was  a  principal  performer  in  that  com- 
pany, was  a  mere  buffoon,  The  word ^turlupinads 
taken  from  his  name,  having  been  from  that  time  to 
this  incorporated  into  the  French  language  as  a  term 
implying  a  fiUy  jeft. 

Garguille  fucceeded  Turlupin,  and  Hau- 
poiN,  Garguille,  exactly  in  the  fame  fteps.  The 
latter  is  faid  to  have  learnt  fo  much  of  the  jargon  of 
phyficians  by  performing  doctors  and  apothecaries 
on  the  ftage,  that  he  retired  to  Melun  without  the 
fmalleft  knowledge  of  phyfic  but  te-chnical  terms, 
and  there  made  a  fortune  in  quality  of  phyfician. 

All  this,  however,  feems  to  have  been  reformed 
when  CoRNEiLLE  began  to  write  for  Uie  ftage; 
for,  notwithilanding  the  handfome  compliment  of 
Madame  Beau  pre,  and  her  predelection  for  the 
buffoonery  juft  defcribed,  which  (he  was  pleafed  fa- 
cetioudy  to  call  good  acting,  Bellerose,  the  hero 
for  whom  Cornei  lle  wrote,  and  who,  about  1685, 
became  manager  of  the  company  at  the  Hotel  dc 
Bourgogne^  gave  fo  new^  and  fo  natural  a  turn  to  dra- 
p^atic  reprefentation,  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy^ 
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that,  followed  up  by  Chevalier,  Gueron,  Bre- 
couRT,  and  others,  mummery  and  buffoonery  foon 
gave  way  to  truth  and  nature  *. 

To  thefe  fucceeded  Montfleury,  La  Fleur, 
La  Thuillkrie,  Mondory,  La  Thorril- 
LiERE,  JoDELET,  Du  Parc,  and  his  wife,  Champ- 
mele,  and  his  wife.  Raisin,  Bejart,  and  his 
wife  and  daughter,  Madmoifelle  Desceillets, 
"Beauchateau,  and  at  length  the  great  Baron, 
who  was  called  the  French  Rofcius.  Thefe  and 
others  of  inferior  rank  made  up  the  companies  Au 
Marais,  at  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  and  the  Palais 
Royal, 

Montfleury  was  a  man  of  family  and  page  to 
the  Duke  of  Guise.  He  was  held  in  great  confi- 
deration  by   perfons  of  rank.       The    Cardinal  de 

•  Brecouilt  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  a  coachman .  He  retired 
into  Holland,  where  he  became  an  actor  in  a  company  belonging 
to  the  Prince  of  Oranoe  ;  but  being  informed  that  the  court  of. 
Fp  *  '*CE  had  applied  to  the  court  ot  Holland  to  give  up  fome  per- 
fon  who  had  taken  refuge  in  that  country,  he  fufpected  he  might  be 
the  perfon  meant,  and  therefore  returned  and  threw  himfelf  at  the 
feet  of  the  king,  reminding  him  that  upon  a  former  occafion  he  had 
probably  faved  his  life  by  killing  a  wild  boar  that  they  had  hunted. 
Your  majefty  faid  he  even  did  me  the  honour  to  alk  if  T  was  wounded. 
The  king  fmiled,  aflTured  him  he  was  not  the  man  whofe  life  he  fought, 
pardoned  him,  and  ordered  Mo  lie  re  to  take  him  again  into  his 
company. 
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Richelieu  in  particular  undertook  the  care  and 
cxp<riice  of  his  wedding.  He  had  very  brilliant 
abihrics  as  an  actor,  and  we  have  already  (an  that 
hii  cxcriiuns  coil  him  hi^  life*. 

La  r.  hUR,  who  took  the  fituation  of  Mont- 
JLEUHY  after  his  death,  was  an  admirable  actor, 
and  i»>  ^  more  extenlive  way  than  his  predeccfTor. 
He  h  Tenortcd  to  have  been  the  firft  who  podefrcd 
wl .!.  *hc  French  call  dcs  entrailUs ;  that  is  to  fay^ 
die  art  of  feeling  to  make  others  feel.  He  married 
the  daughter  uf  an  actor  called  Gros  Gu  i  ll  aume, 
and  left  a  fon  who  became  a  celebrated  performer 
under  tne  name  of  La  Taui  llerie. 

MoNDORY,  a  performer  in  tragedy,  fuflained  a 
refpectable  fituation,  au  Marais.  He  was  feized 
with  an  apoplexy,  as  he  was  performing  the  part  of 
Herod  in  the  Mariamnc  oi  T ki^t a.^^  and  furvived 
but  a  few  days. 

La  Thorilltere  was  a  man  of  family,  and 
was  a  captain  in  the  cavalry,  but  thought  proper  to 

*  MoNTFLEURY  confidcred  his  profelTion  of  an  actor  fo  honoura- 
ble, that  when  his  marriage  articles  were  preparing,  and  he  was  dr- 
fired,  being  a  man  of  fam  ly,  to  defcribe  in  what  manner  he  chofe  to 
be  diftinguifhed,  he  anfwered  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  an- 
L-eflors  to  confer  talents,  and  that  the  mod  honourable  title  he  deGred 
to  be  known  by  was  that  ol"  actor  ;o  the  king. 
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leave  every  other  occupation  to  follow  the  profeflion 
of  an  actor.  He  was  remarkable  for  performing 
equally  well  the  parts  of  kings  and  pealants.  Hq 
left  behind  him  a  fon  and  a  grandfon5~both  of  whom 
were  actors. 

Tod E LET  was  an  admirable  comic  actor.  His 
features  were  fo  marked  and  fo  grotelque,  that  when- 
ever he  appeared  he  excited  loud  burds  of  laughter, 
of  which  he  feemed  perfectly  unconfcious.  His  hu- 
mour was  vcTy  peculiar,  and  the  authors,  to  give 
force  to  their  characters,  accommodated  themfelves 
to  it.  Hence  feveral  of  the  pieces  of  that  time  were 
named  after  this  actor;  witnefs,  jfodeUt  Maitre  ei 
Valet,  Joddet  Souffele^  and  others. 

Du  Parc  fucceeded  Jodelet.  His  fuccefs 
was  at  iirft  doubtful,  though  his  merit  was  acknow- 
ledged; but,  having  performed  an  original  part,  a 
kind  of  utterer  of  bon  mots,  he  hit  upon  a  humoiir 
fo  whimfical  that  he  became  a  great  favourite.  He 
died  the  fame  year  in  which  the  world  loft  Mo- 
LiERE.  He  had  long,  however,  left  the  Palai\ 
Royal^  having  followed  his  wife  to  the  Hotel  de  Bo'ur^ 
gogne,  as  we  have  {itcn,  through  the  connivance  oJF 
Bo  I  LEA  u  and  Racine. 

Champmele   was  a  very  mediocre  performerj 
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bnt  he  is  celebrated,  if  celebrity  may  be  that  way 
acquired,  for  fathering  other  people's  pieces,  and 
other  people's  children.  Inhere  were  five  or  fix 
pieces  given  to  him,  which  appeared  in  the  works  of 
others,  m  particular  La  Coupe  Enchantce^  and  Jt 
vous  prencU  fans  Verd^  both  of  which  are  among 
the  productions  of  La  Fontaine,  and  Delie^ 
which  was  undoubtedly  written  by  V^ise;  but  for 
the  merit  of  thefe  pieces,  Fontaine  might  have 
been  aihamed  of  his  part;  and,  as  to  Vise,  it  is 
no  great  matter  whether  he  wrote  Ddie  or  not,  for 
he  was  as  dull  as  Champmele. 

As  to  the  other  accommodating  part  of  his  cha- 
racter, winking  at  his  wife's  infidelity,  who  was  an 
incomparable  actrefs,  and  a  beautiful  woman,  I  can 
only  fay  he  deferves  no  pity,  for  every  man  of  that 
convenient  defcription,  ought  to  have  an  unfaithful 
V'ife.  The  lady  is  faid  to  have  dealt  her  favours 
pretty  liberally.  We  have  leen  Racine  in  love 
with  her,  and  we  are  told  that  he  was  fucceeded  in 
her  affections  by  the  Count  de  Clermont  Ton- 
NERRE.  This  gave  rife  to  an  epigram,  which,  as  it 
is  impoffible  on  account  of  the  names,  to  render 
with  any  effect  into  Englidi,  I  (hall  tranicribe  as  it  is. 

A  la  plus  tendre  amour  die  fut  deftince, 
Qui  prii  long  terns  Racine  dans  fon  coeur; 
Mais  par  un  infigne  malh^ur, 
L«  ToNNERRa  eft  veiiu,  ijui  I'a  deracin«c. 
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Madame  Champmele  is  fald  to  have  been  en- 
dowed with  very  extraordinary  talents,  together  with 
a  mod  confiimmate  knowledge  of  the  world.  Her 
manners  were  uncommonly  elegant,  and  her  con- 
verfation  Tweet  and  amiable.  Her  houfe  was  the 
rendezvous  for  men  of  diftinguifhed  merit;  but  it 
has  been  faid  by  way  of  plealantry,  that  notwith- 
lianding  Co  much  temptation,  except  in  the  inftance 
of  her  little  flip  with  Tonnerre,  fhe  was  conftant 
to  Despkeaux,  Racine,  La  Chapelle,  Va- 
LiNCouR,  La  Fontaine,  and — her  hufband. 

V 

It  is  faid  that  Champmele  meditated  a  lingular 
revenge  on  his  rivals,  which  induced  Boileau  to 
vrite  the  following  epigram  : 

De  fix  amans  contens  et  non  jaloiix, 

Qui  tour  a  tour  fervoient  Madame  Claude, 

Le  moins  volage  etoit  Jean  fon  epoux  : 

Un  jour  pourtant  d'humeur  un  peu  trop  chaudf, 

Serroit  de  pres  fa  fervante  aux  yeux  doux, 

Lofqu'un  des  fix  lui  dit,  que  faites  vous? 

Le  jeu  n'elt  fur  avec  cettc  Ribaude  ; 

Ah!  voulez-vous,  Jean,  Jean,  nous  gater  tous? 

Champmele,  we  are  told,  outlived  his  mother  ^nd 
his  wife,  and  foon  afterwards  died  in  the  following 
extraordinary  manner.  Coming  out  of  the  church 
of  the  Cordeliers,  where  he  had  been  to  put  up  two 
requiems  for  his  departed  mother  and  wife,  the 
prieft  demanded  the  money.  Champm  ele  gave  him 
a  piece  of  thirty   fols3  the  requiems  hc'w^  ten  fola 
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a  piece,  "  No,"  faid  he,  "  keep  that  to  pay  for  my 
«'  requiem  and  inflanily  dropped  down  and  ex- 
"  pired." 

Raisin  was  an  actor  of  infinite  merit.  He  was 
equal  to  any  ftyle  of  comedy.  He  was  called 
PROTEUs,not  more  for  his  facility  of  changing  from 
part  to  part  than  for  the  variety  he  threw  into 
the  part  itfelf.  To  thefe  fuperior  talents  he  united 
an  excellent  underftanding,  and  inexhauiiible  gaiety 
and  good  humour.  He  was  an  admirable  teller  of 
a  ftory,  and  his  company  was  coveted  by  all  ranks; 
a  circumftance  proving  in  him  that  talents  are  as 
dangerous  as  they  are  enviable,  for  the  pleafures  he 
courted  were  the  caufe  of  his  death. 

Be  J  ART  was  himfelf  but  an  indifferent  actor, 
but  his  wife  was  a  woman  of  great  theatrical  talents, 
and  flirewd  and  penetrating  judgement.  Wc  have 
feen  that  Moliere,'  when  he  left  the  Illujirious 
theatre  to  go  into  Province,  chofe  her  for  his 
guide  in  his  theatrical  conduct.  She,  having  before 
been  accustomed  to  regulate  a  country  company. 
Her  attention  to  him  and  his  intereil  was  fo  much  to 
his  fatisfaction  that  he  married  her  daughter;  who 
under  their  inftructions  became  a  celebrated  actrefs, 
and  an  excellent  finger. 

VOL.     II.  G 
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Some  have  endeavoured  to  fully  her  character, 
and  I  am  the  more  particular  in  mentioning  this  on 
account  of  having  read  an  Englilh  hiflory  of  Mo- 
LiERE,  where  calumny  is  unfparingly  dealt  out  on 
the  head  of  this  poor  woman.  The  French,  how- 
ever do  her  juflicc,  not  one  of  whom,  at  leaft  that  I 
have  feen,  and  my  perquifitions  have  been  pretty 
indullrious,  have  hinted  at  any  thing  againft  her  re- 
putation. It  is  true  (lie  married  four  or  five  years 
after  the  death  of  Moliere,  but  her  general  con- 
duct in  his  life  time,  and  the  noble  trait  of  duty, 
tendernefs,  and  refpect  to  his  memory,  which  we 
witneffed  at  the  time  of  his  funeral,  mull  in  every 
candid  mind  acquit  her  of  any  infidelity  towards 
a  man  whofe  alliance  with  her  was  a  proud  and  en* 
viable  diftinction,  and  whofe  affectionate  and  friendly 
attention  to  her  and  her  family  was  warm  and  unre- 
mitting throughout  his  life. 

Madmoifelle  Desceillets  was  an  actrefs  of 
conliderable  merit.  She  was  the  original  Hermione 
in  Racine's  tragedy  of  JnJrow^r/2^,  and  performed 
the  part  with  wonderful  force  and  energy.  Ch  amp- 
mele,  however,  who  came  after  her,  and  who  had 
more  pathos  and  feeling,  fucceeded  fo  greatly  that 
Desceillets  confelfcd  herfelf  conquered,  which 
being  told  to  the  king  he  laid  it  was  a  miQake,  for 
that  they  both  performed  the  part  admirably;  but 
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to  reprefent  it  to  perfection,  Desceillets  ought 
to  play  the  two  firft  acts  and  Champmele  the 
three  lad. 

Beauchateau  was  a  refpectable  actor,  and 
had  a  Ion  who  gave  promife  of  uncommon  talents 
both  as  an  author  and  a  performer ;  but  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  he  came  to  England,  where  he  ab- 
jured the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  afterwards 
travelled  into  Persia,  and  was  never  after  heard  of. 

It  will  be  proper  here  to  fpeak  of  Baron,  but 
to  follow  him  through  his  career  would  lay  me  un- 
der the  premature  neceffity  of  introducing  Poisson, 
D'an COURT,  and  a  number  of  other  actors,  an  ac- 
count of  whom  had  better  come  when  we  have  ex- 
amined thofe  pieces  in  which  they  performed.  As 
Baron,  however,  was  cotemporary  with  many  of 
thofe  who  are  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  I  fhall 
fpeak  of  him  previous  to  his  quitting  the  theatre  in 
1691,  when  he  retired  with  a  penfion  of  a  thoufand 
crowns. 

This  performer  is  allowed  infinitely  to  have 
furpaffed  all  who  had  gone  before  him.  To  ftFortg 
natural  conception  he  added  a  folid  and  decihve  un^ 
derftanding  ;  his  figure  was  noble,  his  voice  clear 
^nd  powerful,  his  deportment  was  graceful  and  ma* 
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jeflic,  his  manner  varied  and  accommodating,  and 
he  never  violated  art  unlefs  to  adorn  nature.  "  The 
''  rules,"  faid  he,  "  forbid  us  to  lift  the  hands  above 
''  the  head,  but  if  pafTion  carries  them  theVe  it  is 
''  right;  nature  knows  better  than  the  rules."  Rous- 
seau fays  that  Baron  gave  new  luftre  to  the  beau- 
ties of  Racine,  and  threw  a  veil  over  the  defects 
of  Pradon. 

Baron  was  certainly  an  actor  of  mod  extra- 
ordinary talents,  which  he  availed  himfelf  of  every 
opportunity  to  ripen  and  perfect.  Bred  up  under 
the  eye  of  Moliere,  it  was  impoflible  not  to 
benefit  materially  by  the  admirable  precepts  of  fo 
excellent  a  mafter.  This  added  to  thofe  gifts,  with 
which  by  nature  he  had  been  abundantly  endowed, 
qualified  him  for  every  ftile  of  acting;  and,  except 
in  what  we  call  low  comedy,  a  line  he  never  at- 
tempted, he  was  allowed  eminently  to  excel  all 
others. 

Baron  wrote  feveral  pieces  for  the  theatre, 
which  have  a  fmartnefs  and  fomething  very  paffable, 
but  nothing  more.  His  dialogue  is  lively,  and  his 
fcenes  are  varied;  and. having  mixed  a  good  deal  in 
fociety,  his  characters  are  generally  natural;  but 
they  are  rather  fketches  than  plays,  traits  than  fcenes ; 
and  though  taken   abdractly  they  produced  ftage 
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effect,  yet  their  fllmfynefs  and  want  ofconfcquence 
rendered  their  fuccefs  weak,  and  their  duration 
tranlitory. 

A  French  author  fays  that  the  public  never  allow 
a  man  merit  more  than  in  one  way,  and  that  though 
the  writings  of  Barom  ought  to  have  enfured 
him  leputation,  yet  thefe  meaner  pretenhons  are  fo 
loft  in  the  fplcndour  of  his  talents  as  an  actor  that, 
rather  than  be  obliged  to  admire  them,  they  don  t 
chufe  to  acknowledge  them  at  all.  For  my  pait  [ 
cannot  fee  this,  though  I  muft  confefs  it  is  a  doctrine 
that  ever  has  been  held;  for  the  more  a  man  va- 
rioufly  fucceeds  the  more  he  muft  naturally  be  aa 
object  of  public  admiration  ;  and  this  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  Moliere,  whofe  fplendid  talents  as  a 
writer,  have  never  lelfened  his  reputation  as  an 
actor. 

I  am  afraid  the  friends  of  Baron  have  attempted 
to  give  him  an  overftrained  reputation  more  (uitable 
to  his  vanity,  which  was  infufferable,  than  propor- 
tioned to  .his  talents.  It  was  his  common  ob- 
fervation  that  every  hundred  years  produces  a 
C.tsAR,  but  that  it  takes  two  thoufand  to  produce 
a  Roscius*.  Baron's  father  was  an  actor,  and  his 


*  Baron's  coachman  and  laquais  one  day  being  very  ill  treated 
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mother  an  actrefs;  he  had  alfo  a  Ton  of  promifing 
talents,  who  died  very  young ;  and  though  from  the 
intermarriages  of  this  family,  as  will  hereafter  be 
feen,  many  members  of  the  theatre  were  produced, 
he  defervedly  flood  at  the  head  of  it,  and  will  ever 
be  confidered  as  a  man  of  wonderful  talents. 


by  the  fervants  of  the  Marquis  de  Biron,  he  was  determined  to  de- 
mand juftice,  and  tor  this  purpofe  fought  out  the  Marquis,  to  whom 
he  preferred  his  complaint.  ^^  Monfeigneury"  faid  he,  '■'■ 'vos  gens  ont 
**  battu  les  miens. ;  j.e  n>ous  en  demande  juji'ice^''  The  Marquis  a  little 
•*  piqued,  perhaps,  at  the  familiarity  of  'voi.  gens  and  les  ni'iens^  at^^ 
fwered  him  dryly.  **  Mon  pau'vre  Raron  que  i^eux-tu  qye  je  te  dife^ 
**  Pourqoui  as^tu  des  gens  P  " 
-r ■ ' ^ f -«n 
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CHAP.  IV. 

FRENCH  THEATRK  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  RACINE, 


At  the  time  of  Moliere's  'death,  and  foon  after 
of  Corn  El  lle's  final  fecefTion  from  the  fiagc,  Ra- 
cine ruled  with  almoR  undifputed  fway  in  tragedy^ 
having  no  competitors  worthy  confideration,  except 
T.  CoRNEiLLE,  Campistron,  and  Boursault; 
'except  we  fliould  mention  Fontenelle,  whofe 
works  for  the  theatre,  like  thofe  of  La  Fontaine, 
were  written  more  for  amufement  than  profeflionly. 
The  vapid  Pradon  mud  be  noticed  merely  for  the 
fake  of  form. 

Comedy  after  the  death  of  Moliere  was  aimoft 
wholly  fuitained  by  T.  Corneille  and  Bour- 
sault;  till,  in  1686,  D'ancourt  brought  out  his 
Fonds    Prcdues*^  io  extremely    difficuk   was    it  to 

*  D'ancourt,  whoi'e  name  both  as  an  aiitlior  and  an  actor  will 
by  and  by  merit  refpectable  notice,  wa^  fiippof^d  to  have  injured  his 
reputation  by  bringing  out  this  piei  e.  Racine  caJled  it,  \n  derifion, 
tjie  fcaftbld  of  D'ancourt.  He,  however,  fpoke  tri^th  by  ac- 
cident,  for  it  happened  to  be  the. fcaitbld  on  which  he  ruie  to  build 
his  reput.u!oii. 
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attain  any   thing  like  the  ftandard   Moliere  had 
fct  up. 

As  to  the  rincings  of  Boisp.  obert's  muddy 
hypocrene,  they  had  evaporated  long  before;  and 
long  before  had  ceafed  the  drolls  of  SeARRON  ; 
which,  though  admirable  in  their  way,  were  in  com- 
mon with  a  multitude  of  other  mixed  productions 
cruflied  bv  the  powerful  genius  oT  Moliere.  Ben- 
SEKADE  had  lo  injured  himftlf  by  his  difputes  with 
this  truly  celebrated  man^  that  he  thought  it  more 
prudent  to  wri^.e  ibnnets  and  epigrams,  and  obtain 
patronage  among  the  great,  than  bring  out  plays 
and  rilk  the  decihon  of  the  public;  and  as  to 
Boy  er's  left  handed  fame,  it  ought  to  be  configned 
to  oblivion  with  the  impertinent  prattling  of  Vise,- 
who  only  made  himfelf  celebrated  by  cenfuring 
what  he  could  not  imitate.  Chapeli.e  was  juft  as 
much  oF  a  writer  as  a  muficai  amateur  is  of  a  leader 
of  a  band,  and  even  La  Fontaine,  defervedly 
celebrated  as  he  ever  will  be,  and  particularly  for 
thofe  writings  v*'hich  he  fo  folemnly  abjured*,  would 

*  It  is  for  the  world  to  decide  whether  the  conduct  of  Lullt; 
or  La  Fontaine  was  in  this  inflance  replete  with  the  groflfell  folly. 
The  intentions  of  the  two  men  are  out  of  tlie  quellion,  and  it  is  al- 
nioll  an  iuJult  to  the  memory  of  La  Fontaink  to  couple  his  name 
with  that  miilical  burioon.  Lully's  conduct  in  burning  his  opera 
in  conipilailnee  to  the  pritft,  when  he  had  a  copy  in  his  clofet,  was* 
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render  the  indifpenfible  neceflity  of  mentioning  him 
here  an  irkfome  duty  did   it  not   give  opportunity 

full  of  knavery  and  impiety;  but  La  Fontaine  could  have  no  mo- 
tive in  abjuring  the  fentiments  contained  in  his  Tales,  but  to  expiate 
what  he  felt  as  a  crime  of  no  lefs  magnitude  than  having  corrupted 
the  morals  of  youth  ;  and,  taken  in  that  point  of  view,  furely  no- 
thing could  be  more  meritorious.  He  aflfembled  the  academy,  of 
which  body  he  v^as  a  member  ;  and  in  their  hearing,  and  in  that  of  a 
priefl,  at  the  time  he  conceived  himfelf  near  his  end,  he  execrated 
this  inroujparabie  book  as  an  abominable  work.  He  begged  pardon 
of  God,  of  the  church,  of  the  academy,  and  of  all  mankind  for 
having  publiflied  it,  and  in  particular  for  having  a  (hort  tinie  before 
retouclied  a  new  edition,  which  had  fold  rapidly  throughout  Europe. 
La  Fontaine  (hould  have  confidered,  or  if  he  was  too  modefl:,  the 
academy  fhould  have  confidered  for  him,  that  neither  the  fentiments 
nor  the  circumdances  were  his  own,  but  that  he  had  merely  clothed 
old  Tales  from  Bocacf.  and  others  in  poetry,  fo  rare,  fo  neat,  and  fo 
winning,  that  the  French  language  had  attained  nothing  equal  to  it 
before,  nor  had  it  been  to  the  time  of  this  abjuration  fuccefsfuUy 
imitated.  Qu^ery,  therefore,  though  I  hope  I  am  no  ftickler  for  im- 
morality, whether  reviving  thefe  old  Itories  which  had  been  fo  many 
years  in  the  mouths  of  every  nurfe  and  midwife,  and,  I  am  afraid,  of 
every  abbefs  ai)d'nun  througliout  the  kingdom,  miglit  not  have  been 
pardoned  in  favour  of  the  advantage  on  the  fide  of  literature  in  gene- 
ral, and  poeyy  in  particular;  efpecially  as  the  French,  and  above  all, 
the  ladles,  have  been  ever  remarkable,  not  only  for  confidering  that  wit 
as  the  mofl:  palatable,  as  moil  calculated  for  the  tiercenefs  and  poig- 
nancy of  their  language,  and  that  it  would  be  prudery  not  openly 
to  encourage,  which  is  the  moll  highly  feafoned  with  double  entendre. 
The  fact  is,  La  Fontaine  was  in  the  feafon  of  ficknefs,  and  M. 
PoujF.T,  his  confelfor,  thought  it  the  interell  of  the  church  that  he 
Ihould  abjure,  not  what  had  made  the  morals  of  the  country  worfe 
than  they  were  before,  for  heaven  knows  that  would  have  been  at  any 
time  a  difficult  talk,  but  what  had  expofed  the  intrigues  of  re- 
ligious profcirors. 

.  V  U  L  .     n  r  H 
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df  acknowledging  his  incomparable  merit  in  every 
part  of  his  productions  except  thofe  written  for  the 
ftage. 

I    have  already   faid   of  Bouksault  that  his 
comedies,  during    the  time  of   Moliere,    having 
been  the  offspring  of  feuds  and   controverfies,  in 
which  he    was  always    conquered,  poffeffed   confi- 
derable  merit,  but  were  feldom  interefling,  becaufe 
they  fpent  their  force  againfl  the  refiftance  oppofed 
by  this  powerful   competitor.     Le  Medecin  Volant^ 
.  Lt  Mort  Vivant^  and  Le^  Cadenats^  were  of  a  def- 
cription  too  weak  to  cope  with  thofe  pieces  of  Mo- 
liere, to  which  they  were  oppofed;  but,  as  if  the 
exigence   of  that  father  of  comedy  had   been  the 
enchantment  which  held  the  genius  of  Boursault 
fpell-bound,  no  fooner  did  that  exiftence  ceafe,  but, 
like  a  fpirit  emancipated  from  confinement,  this  au- 
thor's merit  began  to  be  acknowledged;  of  which 
truth,  as  in  many  other  inftances,  it  will  be  impoflible 
for  me,  in  confequence   of  fo  much  matter,  which 
"will  now  prefs  on  me,  to  mention  more  than  fome 
leading  particulars. 

In  1679,  BouRSAU  LT  brought  out  LeMercure  Ga^ 
lant^  and  Germanicus,  which  lall  had  before  appeared 
under  the  title  of  La  Princejfe  des  Cleves,  The  firft  of 
thefe  pieces  abounded  with  true  comic  humour,  and 
the  other  with  harmony, pathos,  andfirength.  Vise, 
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the  author  of  a  Journal  called  Le  Mercure  Galani^ 
who  was  triumphantly  ridiculed  in  this  comedy, 
notwithftanding  we  have  feen  him  formerly  join 
BouRSAULT  in  ridiculing  Mo  lie  re,  compjlaine^.  to 
the  court  againfl  his  old  friend.  The  coiirt  referrc4 
him  to  the  General  of  the  Police,  who  faid  he  could 
not  find  in  his  confcience  to  fupprefs  the  piece,  it 
"was  fo  entertaining ;  but  that,  to  meet  the  matter 
half  way,  he  would  iffue  a  beheft  to  call  it  La  Co-r 
Tnedie  fans  Tityr,  in  order  that,  if  it  was  not  a  juft 
fatire,  nobody  might  find  it  out. 

As  to  Germanicus,  it  had  prodigious  fuccefs. 
CoRNEu^LE  in  the  academy  fpoke  of  it  in  the 
higheft  terms,  and  faid,  among  other  things,  that  it 
wanted  nothing  but  the  name  of  Racine  to  be 
confiderecj  as  one  of  the  belt  tragedies  on  the  the- 
atre. This  Racine  confidered  as  a  farcafm,  and  he, 
therefore,  was  never  afterwards  cordial  with  Cp-,^- 

NEILI.E.  .J 

Marie  Stuart^  Phaeton^  Meleagre^  Mots  a  la  Mode, 
Efope  a  la  Ville^  and  Efope  a  la  Cour,  make  up  the  re- 
mainder of  Boursault's  works,  which  bemcr  vvrit- 
ten  upon  diiferent  occafions,  and  for  different  pur- 
pofes,  had  of  courfe  various  fuccefs.  The  two, 
^fops  are  certainly  not  calculated  for  iiuereftiiH^; 
effect,  being  thronged  with  fabulous  ap,plicatioA&^^ 
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the  Fables,  however,  are  written  with  great  beanty, 
point,  truth,  and  interell ;  and  have  ever  been 
held  in  admiration,  though  they  have  been  ovet* 
and  over  again  attempted  both  here  and  in 
other  countries  with  but  indifferent  effect  on 
the  ffage. 


Efope  a  la  Ville  neverthelefs  fucceeded  greatly 
during  itsfirft  run;  which,  indeed,  in  fome  meafure, 
was  owing  to  the  prefence  of  mind  of  the  celebrated 
Raisin,  who  performed  the  part  of  yEsop.    Find- 
ing that  the  audience   began  to  tire  at  this  perpetual 
repetition  of  fables,  though  they  greatly   admired 
the    fables  themfelves,   he    came  forward  and  told 
them  that  he  plainly  perceived  among  them  tokens 
of  difcontent;  but  the  fact  was  that  the  author,  de- 
termined to  bring  ^sop  on  the  ftage,  would  have 
'.failed  in  portraying  the  truth  of  his  character  if  he 
bad  made  him  do  any  thing  but  repeat  fables.  "  This 
'  character,"  faid  he,  "  as  all  characters  fliould  be, 
'  is  drawn  naturally ;  and  I  can  only  tell  you  that 
'  if  good  fables,  which  are  generally  confidered  as 
'  the  effence  of  dramatic  pieces,  fhould  be  deemed. 
'  an  imperfection  in  the  piece  before  you,  we  had 
'  better  rtop  here,  for  l^have  yet  eleven  or  twelve 
'  fables  to  repeat  and  all  as  good  as  thofe  you  have 
'  heard."     The  loudeft  and  moft  univcrfal  applaufe 
fucceeded,  and  the  piece  from  that  moment  was  con- 
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fidered  as  a  work  of  great  genius  and  a  brilliant 
ornament  to  the  theatre. 

Let  us  look  after  T.  Corneille.  Darim^ 
brought  out  in  1655,  ^^  Geolier  de  foi-meme^  in 
1659^  Le  Galant  Double  in  1660,  and  Stilicon  iit  the 
fame  year,  had  none  of  them  more  than  pallable 
fuccefs;  but  m  1661,  Camina^  wliich  fubject  was 
fuggefted  by  Fouquet,  and  recommended  by  the 
great  Corneille  to  his  brother  when  he  returned 
to  the  theatre,  fhevvs  that  fortune  with  T.  Cor- 
NEiLLE  was  always  in  extremes;  for  the  Hotel  de 
Bourgogne^  where  it  was  reprefented,  was  (o  thronged 
ftnd  that  repeatedly  both  in  the  front  and  behind  the 
fcenes,  that  there  was  fcarcely  room  for  the  actors 
to  perform  their  parts. 

The  concourfe  of  people  who  came  to  this  tra- 
gedy induced  the  actors,  who  had  exhibited  till  then 
only  on  Sundays,  Tuefdays,  and  Fridays,  to  add 
Thurlday  to  their  nights  of  performance ;  and  this 
afterwards  became  a  cudom  during  the  run  of  any 
piece  that  had  extraordinary  fuccefs. 

Pyrrhus  performed  in  1661,  Maximien  in  1662, 
Perfee  et  Demetrius  in  1662,  Antio-ckus  in  1666,  and 
Le  Baron  D'Albikrac  in  1668,  had  each  a  creditable 
degree  of  fuccefs.     Laodice^   brought  out  the  fame 
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year,  did  not  fucceed  fo  well*.  Annihal  m  1669, 
La  Comtejf'e  DVi'gueil  in  1670,  and  Theodat  in  1672, 
fliared  that  fort  of  fate  ufually  experienced  by  this 
author,  when  fortune  was  not  in  her  inofl  generous 
mood.  Ariane^  produced  in  the  fame  year,  though 
en  indifferent  piece  was  well  received  on  account 
of  the  admirable  acting  of  Madame  Champmele, 
and  has  frequently  been  revived  fince.  This  is  the 
play  that  induced  Boileau  to  give  T.  Cor- 
jNEiLLE  the  name  of  the  Younger  Brother.  Cor- 
N  EI  LLE  is  faid  to  have  written  this  tragedy  in  feven- 
teen  days. 

Ackille  in  ^673,  and  T>on  Ceefar  D'Avalos  in 
1674,  did  tolerably  well,  but  this  author  determined 
to  roufe  the  public,  had  recourfe  in  his  next  piece^ 
Circe,  which  he  brought  forward  in  1675,  ^^  ^^' 
rhines  arid  decorations.  This  anfwered  his  expec- 
lations  for  the  performance  ran  forty  nights  in  fuc- 
ceffion,  and  was  freqently  afterwards  repeated  during 
the  feafori;  and  Corneille,  determined  to  Itrike 
while  the  iron  was  hot,  in  the  fame  year  produced 


♦  T.  Corneille  could  not  help  expreflTing  his  aftonifhmcnt  that 
this  play  had  fo  littleHAjccefs.  *'  Why,"  faid  he  to  a  friend,  *'  the 
*'  fcene  lies  in  Cafpadogia,  and  the ,  n^anners  of  that  people  are 
**  pictured  to  the  life."  **  That's  the  reafon,  perhaps,"  anfwered 
tlie  friend,  "  that  it  is  not  relKhed  in  France.  I'll  tell  you  hqw  t^ 
*'  do.     Sendit  to  Cappadoci A. to  be  performed," 
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IJInconnu^  a  piece  upon  the  fame  principle,  which 
had  a  prodigious  number  of  reprelentations,  of 
which  the  firR  thirty  were  at  double  price. 

Le  Fefiin  de  Pierre,  brought  out  in  1677,  was 
nothing  more  than  Moliere's  comedy  under  that 
title  put  into  verl'e,  and  of  courfe  rendered  more 
unnatural.  Le  Comte  D'EJfex,  produced  in  1678, 
was  performed  with  fuccels,  and  has  been  often  re- 
peated. 

La  Devinerejfe,  performed  in  1679,  ^"^  Bra- 
damante  in  1695,  are  all  that  now  remain  of  the  dra- 
matic pieces  written  by  T.  Corn  eille.  He  is  faid, 
in  La  DevinereJJe,  to  have  called  in  the  affiilance  of 
Vise  ;  this  is  not  very  probable.  It  was  performed 
forty-feven  fucceffive  times  to  prodigious  houles*. 

This  lafl  w^as  not  one  of  thofe  meteors  which  now 
and  then  burft  forth  to  irradiate  the  reputation  of 
this  author ;  not  that  it  ought  to  be  taken  for  granted 
that  his  productions  of  that  dcfcription  were  his  beft; 


*  The  fubject  of  this  comedy  feeins  to  have  created  its  fuccefs. 
It  arofe  from  a  report  that  a  woman  of  dittinction  had  poiloiied  fome 
of  her  relations  to  poilefs  their  fortunes;  and  Madam  Jobin,  the 
principal  character  in  the  piece,  recommends  ludicroully  this  method 
of  getting  rich,  and  for  that  purpofe  expofes  to  fale  a  medicine  which 
(he  calls  La  Poudre  de  Succeffion. 
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on  the  contrary  they  feem  to  have  owed  their  fame 
principally  to  capricioufnels,  a  quality  very  apt  to 
cherilh  what  is  fuperhcial  and  pafs  over  llerling 
merit. 

T.  Corn  EI  LIE  alfo  wrote  for  the  theatre  two 
operas  under  the  titles  of  Pfyche^  and  Medee ;  nei- 
ther of  which  had  great  fucccrs,  probaibly  owing  to 
LuLLY.  Having  loll  Quinault,  the  only  poet 
who  knew  how  to  give  advantage  to  his  mufic,  the 
cloven  foot  appeared  ;  for  with  all  his  vaunting  that 
his  niuiic  had  made  Quinault  a  poet,  it  fairly 
proved  by  his  ill  fuccefs  after  that  wruer's  retire- 
ment, that  the  beauty  of  Quinault's  poetry  had 
made  Lu  lly  a  uiniician. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  this  account 
of  the  works  t>f  T.  Cornkii.  i.  e,  becaufe  they  are 
very  frequently  conibunded  with  thofe  of  his  bro- 
ther ;  an  error  that  ought  clearly  to  be  pointed  out. 
There  certainly  was  a  wide  diiiinction  between  the 
two  men  ;  cauled  bv  the  hinple  fact  that  the  genius 
of  the  elder  brother  was  infinitely  fuperior  to  that 
of  the  younger,  If,  however,  the  works  of  one  may 
truly  be  called  great,  thofe  of  the  other  may  fairly 
claim  the  title  of  refpectable;  and  nothing  can 
prove  this  more  fully  than  his  making  head  in  the 
extraoidinary  wa\    we  have  lumctimes  feeu  at  the 
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time  when  his  brother's  brilliant  fuccefs  mud  have 
been  a  great  obflacle  to  his  reputation. 

Some  of  the  beauties  of  the  great  Corneille 
were  llrong  conception,  grandeur  of  mind,  and  true 
delineation  of  character,  T.  Corneille  could 
only  boalt  conduct,  regularity,  and  theatrical  effect. 
Hence  the  caufe  fometimes  of  fudden  and  unex- 
pected fuccefs.  In  other  refpects  his  pictures,  which 
were  admirable  on  the  fide  of  defign,  were  faint 
on  the  fide  of  colouring.  His  diction  is  unequal 
and  wealc,  and  only  confirms  the  facility  with  which 
he  laboured;  always  a  dangerous  circumllance,  and 
that  feldom  permits  an  author  to  attain  any  thing 
beyond  mediocrity,  unlefs,  through  impulfive  ge- 
nius, the  mind  be  infpired  with  ideas  fo  replete  with 
truth  and  force,  that  it  may  be  faid  they^re  rather 
tranfmittcd  than  written. 

Camp  1ST  RON,*  a  writer  of  refpectable  confi- 
deration,  next  claims  our  attention.  He  was  born 
at  Toulouse,  in  1659,  ^"^  ^^^^  ^^  ^"  apoplexy 
in  1723.  Ca^ipistron  was  a  nobleman  by  birth; 
and  to  the  happicft  difpofitions  for  a  purfuit  of 
literature,  received  a  moll  perfect  and  correct  edu- 
cation. His  tafte  for  poetry  led  him  to  Paris, 
where  Racine   became  his  guide  in  his  dramatic 
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career.  Campistron  became  the  imitator  of  his 
preceptor;  but,  though  he  equalled  him,  and  fome- 
times  excelled  him  in  the  conduct  of  his  pieces,  he 
always  fell  fhort  of  the  beauty  of  his  verhfication. 

Owing  to  his  birth,  his  talent  for  poetry,  and  the 
protection  of  the  Duke  de  VENDOiME,  he  polfefTed 
feveral  confiderable  employments,  and  was  called  on 
to  fill  a  feat  in  the  French  Academy  *. 


*  It  is  extremely  remarkable,  and  very  proper  to  be  mentioned 
here,  tliat  a  (ingle  trait  of  private  gratitude  in  Campistron  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  elevated  rank  and  fplendid  fortune  of  Cardinal 
Alberoni.  Campistron,  as  he  made  a  tour  through  Italy, 
was  wounded,  robbed,  and  flrippe.d  near  Parma,  inanobfcurc  village 
•where  Alberoni  was  curate.  The  charitable  priell  gave  Cam- 
pistron an  afylum;  fed  him,  cured  him  of  his  wounds,  cloathed 
him,  and  did  what  he  could  to  fet  him  forward  on  his  journey.  When 
Campistron  fometime  after  attended  the  Duke  of  Vendome  to  the 
wars  in  Italy,  he  drew  his  mafter  infenfibly  towards  the  retreat  of 
his  preferver  Alberoni;  and,  knowing  that  he  could  materially 
ferve  the  Duke  by  informing  him  where  the  country  people  con- 
cealed their  corn,  of  which  article  the  army  was  in  great  need,  he 
had  no  doubt  but  the  generofity  of  Vendome  would  induce  him 
liberally  to  reward  Alberoni;  and  thus,  by  being  the  instrument 
of  his  good  fortune,  he  fliould  not  only  have  an  opportunity,  of  ref- 
cuing  a  man  of  talents  from  obfcurity,  but  of  giving  a  noble  proof  of 
his  own  gratitude  by  making  fuch  an  ample  return  for  the  hofpitaiity 
he  had  formerly  received  at  his  hands.  The  fequel  every  body  knows. 
Alberoni  followed  Vendome  to  Spain,  and  was  there  fo  ufeful 
that  he  was  very  foon  entrufted  with  fecrets  of  flute,  and  at  length  be- 
came firfl  minifler  to  the  king  of  Sea  IN. 
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In  1683  he  brought  out  his  tragedy  of  Virginie^ 
which  gave  his  name  the  (lamp  of  reputation.  He 
clofely  allied  himfelf  with  Raisin,  the  actor,  at 
whofe  houfe  he  lived  in  the  continual  fociety  of  all 
the  men  of  talents  and  genius  of  that  day  ;  fo  that  he 
had  the  advantage  of  their  united  opinions  before 
he  produced  any  thing  to  the  public. 

Arminius  came  forward  in  1684.  At  this  time 
the  French  tafte  was  guided  by  the  caprice  of  Ma- 
dame de  Bouillon,  who  was  confidered  as  the 
arbiter  of  the  public  judgment,  She  had  taken  a 
whim  to  patronize  a  very  indifferent  tragedy,  called 
Telephonte^  written  by  Chapelle.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  Arminius  was  thruft  into  a  corner; 
Campistron,  therefore,  withdrew  his  piece  under 
the  idea  of  improving  it,  and  having  made  a  few  im- 
material alterations,  he  dedicated  it  to  Madame  de 
Bouillon,  after  which  time  it  was  ufniverfally 
followed, 

Andronic  was  brought  out  in  the  following  year, 
and  had  fuch  prodigious  fuccefs  that  for  the  firft 
twenty  nights  the  prices  of  admittance  were  doubled; 
and,  when  after  that  they  had  reduced  them  to  their 
ufual  ftandard,  they  were  again  obliged  to  double 
them  for  a  conliderable  time;  and  ev^n  then  they 
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could   fcarcely  keep  the   theatre    clear   enough  lo 
give   the  actors  place  for  their  performance. 

Alcibiade^  performed  alfo  in  1685,  had  not  the 
fuccefs  of  any  of  thofe  pieces  which  preceded  it. 
Campistron  was  accufed  of  having  borrowed  the 
fubject  from  the  Themiflocle  of  Du  Ryer,  but  this 
•was  not  the  truth ;  or,  if  it  had  been  fo,  it  was  not 
a  fufficient  reafon  for  the  coolnefs  with  which  the 
public  received  it,  for  the  mod  celebrated  authors 
have  at  all  times  taken  the  fame  liberties ;  and  when- 
ever this  has  been  done  to  advantage,  thole  pro- 
ductions have  been  uniformly  confidered  as  an  ad- 
ditional value  to  the  public  (lock  of  literature.  The 
real  fact  was,  that  Campistron  not  having  had 
fufficient  time  to  prepare  his  play,  it  came  out  in  a 
more  unfiniflied  ftate  than  any  of  thofe  the  public 
had  before  feen. 

Phraate  produced  in  1686,  was  fo  bold.a  pictme 
of  the  times  that  Campistron  roufed  all  Paris 
againfl  him.  It  was  performed  but  three  times, 
and  afterwards  fupprefl'ed  with  all  poffible  hafle 
left  the  incenfed  party  fiiould  have  had  influence 
enough  to  fend  the  author  to  the  Bafiile. 

PAoczon  performed  in  1688,  had  very  indifferent 
fuccefs.     The  public  had  not  forgot  Phraate,    This 
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induced  Campistron  to  turn  his  mind  to. a  fubjcct 
which  he  thought  would  conciliate  all  panics.  He, 
therefore,  in  i6go,  brought  forward  Adruny  taken 
from  the  Hiiiory  of  the  Church;  but  the  public,  as 
little  defirous  of  feeing  religion  on  the  ftage  as  po* 
litics,  gave  this  chriflian  tragedy,  as  it  was  called,  a 
very  heretical  reception. 

Campistron,  however,  was  determined  to  flick 
to  fcripture ;  and,  therefore,  in  his  tragedy  of  Tiri- 
date^  which  was  e^hibit^d  in  1691,  the  very  delicaic 
fubject,  from  the  Second  Book  of  Samuel,  of  the 
amour  of  Amnon  and  his  filler  Tamer,  was  intro- 
duced on  the  theatre,  und-er  jthe  veil  of  profane 
hillory.  This  tragedy  had  but  little  fuccefs;  and, 
though  it  has  been  at  different  times  revived,  its 
reception  was  always  fo  little  in  its  favour,  that  it 
would  have  been  better  for  the  author  and  the  pub- 
lic if  it  had  been  at  once  configned  to  oblivion. 

Actius^  brought  out  in  1693,  is  fo  little  known, 
and  its  fate  fo  little  remembered,  that  a  Frencb 
author  fays  it  is  entirely  loll  to  the  world  except 
the  following  line : 

**  Ce  gi'and  Actius,  fous  qui  I'lmivers  tremble.'* 

Pompeia,  This  tragedy  was  publifhed  in  the 
works  of  Campistron,  but  its  original  fuccefs  is 
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not  known.  His  comedies  will  come  more  pro- 
perly hereafter;  we  have,  therefore,  nothing  now  to 
prevent  our  leaving  the  courfe  fairly  open  to  Ra- 
cine, except  the  neceflity  of  noticing  Pradon, 
who  was  the  fame  fort  of  thorn  in  Racine's  fide 
that  BouRSAULT  had  been  in  the  fide  of  Moliere; 
with  very  diftinct  and  diffeient  pretenlions,  however, 
J3ouRSAULT  having  poffeffed  great  genius,  and 
every  literary  requifite,  except  a  clafTical  education, 
and  Pradon  having  boafted  very  little  from  nature 
'without  any  education  at  all*. 

But  there  were  fo  many  authors  of  that  time  of 
the  fame  defcription  in  Paris,  that  Pradon,  if  he 
had  relieti  on  mere  patronage  without  fetting  himfelf 
up  as  the  rival  of  Racine,  might  have  quietly  en- 
joyed fome  partial  reputation,  and  a  good  deal  of 
profit;  but  his  conduct  in  fociety  was  like  that  of  a 
fool  in  company :  He  was  perpetually  betraying 
his  ignorance  in  his  loquacity,  indead  of  prudently 
concealing  it  by  remaining  filent.  The  eonfequence 
was,  that  he  drew  on  his  head  all  the  vengeance 
of     Racine's    admirers,   and   particularly   that    of 

♦  The  Prince  de  Conti  meeting  Pradon  after  the  firft  repre- 
fentation  of  his  tragedy  of  T'amerJa'mey  "  Why  you  have  tranfported 
•'  in  your  play,"  faid  the  Prince^  *'  a  town  from  Asia  1o  Europe.'* 
**  I  humbly  beg  your  Royal  Highnefs's  pardoiy,"  faid  I^radon^ 
**  bui  I  don't  underilnnd  chronology." 
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BoiLEAU;  by  which  means  he  was  perpetually 
loaded  with  literary  difgrace.  In  fhort,  had  he  not 
vainly  and  ridiculoufly  compared  himl'elf  to  Ra- 
cine, his  name  would  not  have  been  held  in  fuch 
contempt;  or  in  other  words,  had  he  been  modeft 
as  a  man,  he  would  have  been  conhdered  paifable  as 
poet;   but  to  fpeak  of  Racine. 

Vv^e  have  feen  in  \vhat  manner  the  Mithridate  *, 
and  the  I  phi  gent  oS.  Racine,  conquered  the  PuU 
cherie^  and  the  Suraie  of  Co r n  e i  l  l e.  It  will  now 
be  proper  to  fpeak  of  the  remaining  pieces  of  Ra- 
cine, which  arc  Fhedj-e  et  HypolUt^  Ejihtr^  and 
Athalic* 

Againft  Phedre  et  Hypolite^  which  came  out  in 
1677,  ^^^  whole  force  of  Pr  a  don's  friends  was 
drawn  up  in  martial  array;  not  only  with  a  deter- 
mination to  fupprefs  this  play  of  Racine,  but  to 
eflablifh  another  under  the  fame  tide  written  by 
Pradon.  Among  this  party  Madame  Deshou- 
LiEREs,  a  celebrated  writer,  was  fupported  by  the 
Duchefs    of  Bouillon,    the    Duke    of   Nevers 


•  Beaubourg,  who  was  remarkably  ugly,  performed  the  part  of 
Mithridate.  W^hen  Mudmoifelle  Lecouvrfur,  who  performed 
MoNiMiA,  faid,  *♦  Signor  you  changed  countenance?  "  "  Let  him, 
**  let  him,"  faid  a  man  in  the  pit,  '<  he  can't  chunge  (01  the  v.  orle.'* 
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her  brother,  and  many  other  perfons  of  diftinction. 
The  confequence  was  that  Racine's  play  had  but 
very  indifferent  fuccefs,  and  that  of  Pradon  was 
lifted  to  the  ikies. 

Every  induflry  was  ufed  to  hunriiliate  Racine 
and  exah  Pradom.  The  boxes,  to  Pr  a  don's 
play,  were  taken  for  feveral  nights  together;  fo 
were  tho(e  to  the  play  of  Racine,  and  paid;  but 
they  were  locked  up  and  left  empty,  that  the  houfe 
might  appear  as  if  it  were  deferted.  At  the  fame 
tiine  parties  were  hired  to  line  the  two  parterres 
and  to  applaud  one  play  and  hifs  the  other.  But 
the  moil  curious  inttance  of  their  caprice  was,  that 
Racine  was  execrated  for  bringing  out  a  piece 
upon  fo  indecent  a  fubject,  when  the  fame  circum- 
ftances,  equally  reprehenfible  in  Pradon,  was,  in 
his  favour,  not  only  paffed  by  but  commended.  It 
was  faid  that  to  raife  this  cabal  it  coil  this  illuilrious 
party  fifteen  thouiand  livres. 

This  bufinefs  at  lad  became  very  ferious.  Ma- 
dame Desiioulieres  wrote  a  fonnet  with  a  view 
to  humiliate  Racine  andBoiLEAU.  They  fuf- 
pecting  this  fonnet  to  have  come  from  the  pen  of 
the  Duke  of  Nevers,  anfwered  it  by  another,  con- 
ferving  the  fame  rhimes,  in  which  they  treated  the 
Duke  with   great  fe verity.     He  replied  by  a  third. 
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ftill  keeping  the  fame  rbimes,  and  finilhed  by  a  de- 
claration that  he  A^ould  cane  them  both  in  the  the- 
atre before  the  pubhc. 

This,  however,  upon  reflection  he  thought  pro- 
per to  decline;  for,  his  caufe  not  being  a  very  good 
one,  and  Racine  and  Boileau  having  been  that 
year  chofen  by  the  king  to  write  the  hiftory  of  his 
reign,  he  was  apprehenfive  by  this  vindictive  fpirit 
he  might  incur  the  king's  difpleafure ;  which  con- 
jecture turned  out  to  be  well  founded,  for  the  king 
having  noticed  this  unhandfome  treatment  to  Ra- 
ci N  E  from  firft  to  laft,  fent  for  the  Duke  himfelf  and 
reprefented   to  him  that   he  not  only  injured  the 


*  However  the  protection  of  Pradon  might  be  unworthy  the  il- 
hiflrious  cabal  who  lent  him  their  countenance,  and  in  particular  Ma- 
dame Deshoulieres,  it  mud  not  bediffembled  thatRACiNE  drew  it 
all  on  his  head  by  the  envious,  the  unworthy,  the  bitter,  the  indecent 
criticifms  which  he  threw  out  himfelf,  and  encouraged  in  his  par- 
tizans,  againft  the  venerable  Corneille.  Madame  de  Bouillon 
and  her  party,  however  wrong  their  means  of  revenge,  meant  only 
to  fupport  the  caufe  of  that  great  writer  againft  all  the  coxcombs  in 
literature,  who  at  that  time  fought  every  occafion  in  their  power  to 
humiliate  him;  at  the  head  of  which  very  refpectable  fet,  Racine 
ought  to  have  been  afhamed  of  placing  himfelf.  In  protecting  Pra- 
don they  avenged  the  author  of  China;  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
but  employing  one  dunce  in  a  good  caufe,  was  a  thoufand  times  more 
worthy  in  them  than  it  was  in  Racine  to  countenance  twenty  dunces 
in  the  fupport  of  a  bad  one, 
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taiifc  of  literature,  an  object  of  confequence  in  all 
civilized  ftates,  by  protecting  dunces  to  the  prejudice 
of  men  of  talents,  but  that  in  this  particular  inftance 
he  had  infulted  two  men  of  merit,  whom  he  himfelf 
had  taken  under  his  royal  protection,  and  to  whom 
it  was  his  refolution  to  fliew  every  pofiTible  counte- 
nance and  attention. 

Notwithftanding  this  ample  juftice  done  to  the 
reputation  of  Racine,  the  humiliation  of  having  fo 
defpicable  a  competitor  as  Pradon,  and  that  it 
fliould  be  pofhble  that  the  public  could  hefitate 
a  moment  between  their  different  merits,  determined 
Racine,  at  all  times  exceifively  vain,  and  feelingly 
irritable,  inftead  of  exulting  in  his  triumph,  and 
treating  the  whole  bufinefs  with  the  ineffable  con- 
tempt it  dcfcrved,to  retire  at  once  from  the  theatre. 
In  vain  did  Boileau,  that  kind  friend,  whofe 
malignant  fpirit  had  led  Racine  into  all  forts  of 
f  rapes,  entreat  him,  in  his  feventh  epiftle,  to  re- 
enter on  his  dramatic  career.  He  perfifled  flub- 
bornly  till  twelve  years  afterwards,  when  he  brought 
out   EJlher  horn  motives  of  piety. 

Madame  de  Maintenon,  difgufted  with  the 
pieces  which  were  performed  by  her  young  fcholars 
at  her  convent  of  St.  Cyr,  prevailed,  with  fome 
difRculty,  on  Racine  to  undertake  fome  religious 
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fubjcct  to  be  reprefented  by  thefe  young  ladies, 
Racine,  after 'railing  many  difficulties,  confented 
at  laft,  and  wrote  the  tragedy  of  E/Iher^  which  was 
performed,  during  the  Carnaval  at  St.  Cyr,  and 
afterwards  at  Versailles  before  the  king. 

Madame  de  Sevigme  calls  this  Racine's  chef 
d'(zuvre.  "  This  poet,"  fays  (lie,  "  has  here  fur- 
paffed  himfelf.  He  loves  his  God  as  he  loved 
'  his  miftrefles.  He  is  as  warm  on  holy  fubjects 
'  as  he  was  on  profane.  All  is  beautiful,  grand, 
'  written  with  dignity."  Voltaire,  however, 
does  not  happen  to  be  of  this  opinion.  "  It  feems 
'  to  be,"  fays  he,  "  very  extraordinary  that  Ejlhcr 

•  had  univerfal  fuccefs,  and  that  Athalie^  though 
'  performed  but  two  years  afterwards,  by  the  fame 
'  perfons,  had  none  at  all.     The  cafe  was  entirely 

•  the  reverfe  when  thefe   pieces   were   performed 

•  at  Paris  long  after  the  audior's  death,  and  when 
'  prejudice  and  partiality  had  alfo  died  away. 
'  Athalie  w^as  reprefented  then,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
'  with  tranfport;  and  Ejihcr  was  received  with 
'  coldnefs,  and  foon  forgotten.  The-  fact  was; 
'  that,  at  this  latter  period,  there  were  no  fervile 
'  courtiers  who  complaifantly  acknowledged  EJlh^r 
'  in  Madame  de  MaintenoxN,  or  malignantly  f^w 
'   Vajliti  in  Madame  de  Montespan,  or  Hamon 

f'  in  De  Lou vojs ;  or,  above  all,  the  perfecutior^ 
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"  of  the  Huguenots  in  the  profcription  of  the  He- 
'^  brews.  The  impartial  public  faw  nothing  in  it 
"  but  a  ftupid  and  improbable  ftory.  A  ridiculous 
'^  prince,  who  had  lived  fix  months  with  his  wife 
"  without  knowing  what  flie  was,  who  commanded 
''  a  whole  nation  to  be  murdered  without  the  leafl 
"  pretence*,  and  who  afterwards  hanged  his  fa» 
''  vourite  with  as  little  reafon." 

J^/if?- again  roufed  Racine's  enemies;  whofe 
malignity,  in  revenge  for  the  f^itire  thrown  out 
againft  them  by  Boileau,  was  fo  indefatigably 
exerciied,  that  from  a  variety  of  reprefentations 
of  the  circumftance  to  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
fhe  was  taught  to  believe  that  (he  relaxed  the  morals 
of  her  young  penfioners  by  fufFering  them  to  ex- 
hibit any  thing  dramatic,  even  though  on  religious 
fubjects.  Defirious,  however,  to  hear  Athalie^  ef- 
pecially  after  Racine  had  taken  fo  much  pains  to 
pleafe  her,  fhe  confented  that  the  young  ladies 
fhould  repeat  the  play  in  the  prefence  of  the  king 
in  a  plain  antichamber,  and  without  theatrical  drefles? 
A  piece,  thus  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  drefles, 
fcenery,  and  decorations,  and  upon  fuch  a  ferious 


*  Whatever  Racine  might  intend,  this  is  certainly,  with  M. 
Voltaire's  leave,  a  ftriking  picture  of  the  profcription  and  per, 
fecution  of  the  Huguenots.     -    .  .         : 
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fubject,  could  not  pofTibly  fucceed  to  any  extra- 
pixiinary  degree;  which  circumltance,  perhaps, 
efcaped  Voltaire.  The  king,  however,  was  lb 
veil  content  that  he  conferred  on  RAcine  the 
charge  of  one  of  his  gentlemen  ia  ordinary. 

I  (hall  now  go  as  fliortly  as  pofTible  into  an  ex- 

anmination   of   Racine,    of   whom   more,  perhaps, 

.    •  •       y 

has  been  faid  by  the  French  than  of  any  other  poet 
that  ever  had  exift^nce,  and  certainly  morejiufiniteiy 
moife,  that!  his  merit  will  bear  out. 

Voltaire,  who  knew  as  w'ell  that  he  was 
unable  to  write  verfe  with  the  fame  tendernefs,  the 
fame  beauty,  and  the  fame  harmony  as  Racine,  as 
he  did  that  in  eloquence,  force,  and  animation,  he 
could  greatly  excel  him,  rifked  nothing  in  thofe  rap* 
turous  declarations  which  the  world  have  taken  for 
honed  candour,  and  felf  denying  impartiality.  Thefe 
are  his  words,  on  the  delineation  of  Racine's  cha- 
racter of  Phedre.  "  This,"  fays  he,  '•  is  the  chef 
*'  d'auvre  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  eternal  but 
''  inimitable  model  for  the  labours  of  all  thofe  who 
"  would  write  verfe."  This,  in  Mr.  Voltaire's 
opinion,  feems  to  ftamp  Racine  as  the  firft  of 
poets ;  but  does  it  ftamp  him  as  the  firft  of  dramatic 
writers  ?  At  another  time,  when  he  was  fpeaking 
vi.th  ^reat  enthufiafm  of  the  poetry  of  Racin  e,  he 
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was  afked  by  a  friend  why  he  had  not  given  the 
world  the  eulogium  of  that  poet  as  well  as  of  the 
great  Corneille.  "It  is  already  done,"  faid 
Voltaire,  "  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  write 
*'  under  every  page,  fine,  pathetic,  harmonious, 
^'  fublime  1 " 

Why  did  not  Voltaire  add  touching,  cha- 
ractefiltic,  important,  philofophic?  Becaufe  thefe 
are  always  to  be  found  in  Corneille,  often  in 
Voltaire,  and  feldom  in  Racine. 

The  bafis  of  enthufiaftic  admiration  has  feldom 
much  folidity.  The  harmony  of  numbers,  the  en- 
chantment of  language,  a  happy  precifion,  a  finifhed 
elocution ;  all  thefe  captivate  and  entrance  the 
mind ;  but  when  we  are  told  by  reflection,  or  if  we 
are  too  far  gone  to  reflect,  by  a  candid  and  finifhed 
critic,  that  all  thefe  qualities  are  no  more  than  a  fe- 
licitous variation  of  the  idiom  of  a  particular  tongue, 
it  is  impoflible  not  to  confefs  that,  in  all  this  fuperfi- 
cial  deception,  fimplicity,  mature,  and  the  heart 
have  been  egregioufly  outraged  ;  and,  if  this  is  not 
the  cafe,  how  comes  it  that  Racine  has  never  beer^ 
tranflated  ?  I  anfwer,  becaufe  it  would  take  a  poet, 
ay,  and  a  great  poet,  to  tranflate  Raci  n  e  ;  whereas 
a  common  linguill  might  tranflate  Shakes? ear,  or 
even  Corneille,  into  any  of  the  living  langua.ges» 
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What  docs  all  this  fay,  but  that,  fediiccd  by  this 
ifjimitable  elegance,  we  (hut  our  eyes  to  faults  much 
more  material  and  important  than  the  beauties  we 
have  been  able  to  difcover.  There  is  a  wide  dif- 
tinction  between  a  great  poet  and  a  great  author ; 
between  Racine,  for  inftance,  and  Corneillf„ 
Where  is  there  in  Racin  e  the  painting,  the  variety, 
the  depth,  the  grandeur,  the  elevation,  the  force,  the 
majelly  that  pervade  the  writings  of  Corneille? 
Thefe  are  not  to  be  found  in  iludy,  and  unfortu- 
nately Racine  had  no  other  communication  with 
the  Mufes.  I  own  that  Corneille  fails  in  ftyle 
and  tafte ;  but  ftyle  and  tafte  are  weak  and  effemi- 
nate literary  requifites.  How  fuch  fuperficial  ex- 
prefiTions  fade  away  at  thofe  more  fubftantial  epithets, 
truth,  and  nature.  I  own  the  writing  of  Cor- 
neille is  fometimes  hard,  incorrect,  perplexed', 
and  rude;  but  1  flrip  off  this  rind  and  inftantly  flows 
a  nourifiiing  juice  that  warms  my  heart  and  cheers 
and  exhilerates  my  fpirits. 

The  fact  is  that  we  find  in  Corneille  a  mo- 
ralift,  a  philofopher,  a  Icgiflator,  and  yet  a  poet. 
Love,  pity,  pride,  ambition,  cruelty,  remorfe,  re- 
pentance, mercy,  clemency,  are  only  fo  many  fhades 
which,  with  the  alfiftance  of  a  thoufand  intermediate 
tints,  he  colours  the  picture  of  human  nature.  Ra- 
cine, only  a  poet,  depicts  nothing  but  love  in  all 
its   various    viciffitudes,      To   love    all  the    other 
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paifions  are  fubfervient ;  and,  as  if  this  were  not 
enough,  his  Cupid  is  now  and  then  a  petit  maitrt 
and  apes  all  the  manners  of  the  French  court*. 

Whenever  CoRNEfLLfi  has  availed  himfelf  of 
hiftory,  he  has  taken  the  circumfiances  and  invented 
appropriate  language  for  his  perfonages.  If  Ra- 
cine wrote  Fhedre^  Britannicus>  and  Athalie,  he 
contented  himfelf  with  verfiFying  Euripides,  Ta* 
ciTus,and  the  Scriptures.  But  the  great  fault  of  Ra- 
cine, and  that  which  ihews  he  was  by  no  means  a 
Riafter  of  dramatic  conftruction,  is  his  having  given 
to  love  the  firfl  rank  in  his  tragedies;  whereas  reli- 
gion, general  honour,  patriotifm,  and  other  important 
public  duties,  though  confirmed,  conciliated,  and 
endeared  by  love,  to  render  the  conftruction  of  a 
play  grand  and  interelling,  ought  always  to  be  the 
primary  confideration. 

The  very  eulogifts  of  Racine  lofe  themfelvei^ 
in  attempting  to  draw  a  comparifon  between  him 
and  CoRNEiLLE,  Theytell  you  that  CorxN  ei  llb 


*  CoRNEiLT.K  faid  to  Segrais,  who  fat  near  him  on  the  firft  re. 
prefentation  of  Baja^et^  "  the  perfonages  of  this  tragedy  wear 
*'  Tiifkifli  habits  but  they  utter  French  fentiments,  I  (hall,  how, 
•*  ever,  fay  this  only  to  you,  otherwife  it  will  be  taken  for  jeaIoufjf» 
**  which  I  as  much  difdain  as  I  love  to  commend  the  beautiful 
••  poetry  of  Racine." 
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is  like  a  ftatue  that  ftrikes  you  by  the  grandeur,  the 
pride,  the  force,  and  the  vigour  of  its  form;  that 
Racine  is  a  picture,  fweet,  tender,  delicate,  na- 
tural, and  animated,  which  through  the  eyes  touches 
the  heart.  Corneille  a  torrent  that  rifes  up  with 
violence  and  precipitates  itfelf  with  impetuofity  ; 
Racine  amajeftic  river  whofe  grand  and  peaceable 
courfe  conveys  delight  and  expands  fertility.  Cor- 
neille an  audacious  eagle  that  lofes  itfelf  in  the 
clouds  and  feizes  the  thunder  of  Jupiter;  Ra- 
cine a  tender  dove  that  fails  beautifully  through 
the  air  to  the  groves  of  I  o alia,  from  whence  it 
returns  training  the  car  of  Venus. 

That  firmnefs  of  mind,  that  confcioufnefs  of  ex- 
cellence, that  certainty  of  fuperiority  necelfary  to 
form  a  great  author,  upon  all  occafions  failed  Ra- 
ciNfc\  He  flew,  but  he  did  not  foar;  he  always 
pleafed  the  ear,  but  he  feldom  reached  the  heart; 
he  every  where  delighted  the  imagination,  but  no 
where  touched  the  foul.  That  which  cheated 
you  into  an  idea  of  perfection  often  flattened  into 
dull  monotony,  and  fancied  fublimity,  perpetually 
dwindled  into  meafured  numbers. 

This  mental  weaknefs  was  manifefl:  in  all  his 
conduct   as  a  man.     He  was  not  contented  with 

vol.     11.  L 
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fancying  himfelf  the  grcateft  writer  that  ever  had 
exifted,  but  he  fancied  he  knew  every  thing  better 
thail  every  body.  When  he  found  himfelf  fo  greatly 
favoured  by  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who,  by  the 
way,  had  only  encouraged  his  mufe  to  humiliate  her 
rival  Madame  Montespan,  he  actualty  projected 
a  plan  of  finance,  which  he  thought  would  work  a 
complete  reformation  in  the  legillature.  This  plan 
was  put  on  paper  and  confided  to  his  patronefs,  in 
whofe  hands  Louis  the  fourteenth  found  it;  who 
not  only  foundly  rated  the  lady  for  her  ofhcioufnefs, 
but  warmly  inveighed  againft  the  temerity  of  the 
poet.  *'  How,"  faid  he,  "  becaufe  this  man  can 
*'  write  harmonious  verfe,  does  he  think  he  knows 
*'  every  thing  ?  and  becaufe  he  is  a  good  poet  does 
^'  he  fancy  himfelf  a  great  minifter  ?  " 

It  was  the  great  misfortune  of  Racine  that  he 
confidered  the  perfection  of  vcrfifying  the  perfection 
of  writing;  to  which  Boileau,  who  feemed  like 
one  of  thofe  evil  genui fes  that  under  the  mafli  of 
kindnefs  lure  men  to  a  precipice  and  then  laugh  at 
them  as  th^  are  precipitated  down,  did  not  a  little 
contribute.  Thus. when  he  thought  he  had  immor- 
talized himfelf  by  any  work  which  the  public  re- 
ceived coldly,  the  fliock  was  too  much  for  his  fpirits. 
''  Though  I  own,"  faid  he  toBdiLEAU,  ''  nothing 
"  delights  me  fo  much  as  public  applaufe,  the  leall. 
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•<  the  moft  contemptible  criticifm,  always  gives  me 
"  more  pain  than  the  warmed  praife  ever  gave  me 
*'  pleaiure."  Is  this  a  great  man,  a  fublime  ge^ 
nuis! 

Many  traits  in  the  life  of  RAciNE,his  epigrams, 
and  above  all,  his  preface  to  Britannicus,  where 
-with  a  heart  fwelling  and  a  mind  flung  with  envy,  he 
endeavoured  with  the  moll  bitter  irony  to  turn  the 
greatelt  part  of  Corneille's  pieces  into  ridicule, 
difcover  in  Racine  that  pityful  littlenefs  of  mind, 
that  cauftic  and  iraicible  fpirit  which  Horace  at-, 
tributes  to  all  poets,  whom  he  pleafantly  calls  the 
choleric  race. 

This  perpetual  difcontent  and  eternal  irritability 
abridged  his  life.  After  the  bufinefs  of  his  im- 
proving the  finance,  Madame  de  Main  ten  on  gave 
him  to  underftand  that  the  king  was  fo  little  fatisfied 
with  him  that  he  had  better  not  appear  at  court  till 
the  ftorm  was  blown  over;  determined,  however, 
to  be  convinced,  he  appeared  before  the  king,  who 
took  no  notice  of  him.  This  fevere  humiliation  he 
could  not  brook;  he,  therefore,  retired  to  his  native 
country,  where  he  is  faid  to  have  lingered  a  twelve- 
month in  a  moft  diftracted  (late  of  mind,,  and  then 
to  have  died  on  the  twenty -firfl  of  April;,  i^  1699, 
^f  a  broken  heart. 

L  2 
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Faithful  to  the  immutable  dictates  of  facred 
truth,  let  us  not  withhold  a  fair  tribute  of  praife  to 
Racine.  As  a  poet  he  has  been  unfortunately 
fpoken  of  to  the  exclufion  of  all  others.  If  his  friends 
had  not  been  fo  warm  in  his  praife,  his  works  would 
not  have  demanded  fo  critical  an  invefligation,  and 
he  would  have  been  accorded  his  own  fair  legiti- 
mate portion  of  commendation,  without  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  fhewing  by  comparifon  how  inferior  he 
was  to  thofe  he  is  faid  to  have  excelled. 

In  its  general  fenfe,  Racine  certainly  did  not 
belong  to  the  firft  clafs  of  writers,  which  muft  be 
indifpenfibly  compofed  of  men  of  original  genius ; 
nor  did  he  more  in  its  particular  fenfe;  the  art  he 
exercifed  being  of  a  fecondary  nature. 

The  clafTes  of  writers,  particularly  confidered, 
may  be  divided  into  a  large  number ;  at  the  head  of 
vhich  {lands  firft,  the  epic,  lecond,  the  dramatic, 
and  foon  after  the  lyric  poet;  but  any  number  of 
any  one  of  thefe  particular  clafles  may  belong  to  the 
firll  clafs  of  writers,  taken  generally,  if  poffefled 
of  original  genius*. 

Thus  Racine,  having  neither  pofFefTcd  original 
*  It  will  be  my  bufmefs  hereafter  to  enlarge  upon  this. 
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genius,  nor  written  epic  poetry,  cannot  generally, 
nor  particularly,  be  clafTed  otherwife  than  as  a  fc- 
condary  writer.  His  labours,  however,  are  both 
ingenious,  and  meritorious;  and  will  enfure  him  a 
large  portion  of  fame  with  all  thofe  who  confider 
tafte  and  (tyle  as  the  ftandard  of  literature;  but,  I 
believe,  they  are  few  writers  who  woulti  not  rather, 
like  Corn  EiLLE,  be  efteemed  by  the  wife,  admired 
by  the  judicious,  and  emulated  by  men  of  genius; 
than,  like  Racine,  be  the  criterion  of  the  fafhion- 
able,  the  wonder  of  the  inexperienced,  and  the  idol 
of  the  ladies. 
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CHAP.   V. 


PANCOURT,  AND  OTHER  AUTHORS  TO  CREBILLON, 


Having  principally  fpoken  of  tragedy  in  the  laft 
chapter,  in  order  that  Racine  might  be  more  pro- 
perly before  the  reader,  I  fhall  now  return  to  the 
time  when  Dan  court  gave  a  new  turn  to  comedy; 
certainly  an  imitation  of  Moliere,  but  beyond  all 
queftion,  as  far  as  it  went,  in  every  refpect  an  im- 
provement;  for,  by  aiming  at  lefs  of  the  Aristo- 
phanes, his  fatire  is  more  general,  and  lefs  of.* 
fenfive. 

Dancourt  was  born  at  Fontaimbleau,  ia 
1661,  he  was  educated  under  Father  De  la  Rue 
a  Jefuit;  who.  finding  him  a  young  man  of  excellent 
underftanding,  did  all  in  his  power  to  retain  him,  as 
a  member  of  that  fraternity.  He,  however,  de- 
clared for  the  bar;  but,  finding  that  fludy  toa 
ftraitened  and  dry  for  the  vivacity  and  penetration 
of  a  genius  like  his,   he   finally   determined  for  t.h^ 
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ftage,  where  he  ma3e  fo  great  a  progrefs,  tliat  like 
MoLiERE,  he  became  director  of  the  theatre. 

Though  Banco URT  brought  out  no  lefs  than 
fifty-two  pieces,  belideshxor  eight  others  attributed 
to  him,  his  fubjects  lie  in  a  linall  circle,  round, 
which  he  perpetually  turned.  Trickfters  of  every 
defcription  he  had  a  moft  happy  knack  of  expofing  ; 
and,  to  employ  this  talent,  he  found  an  inexhauftible 
fource  of  materials  in  painting  the  manners  of 
middling  life,  and  the  cunning  of  thofe  who  are  kind 
friends  and  good  neighbours,  except  upon  thofe*  oc- 
cafions  when  intereft  renders  them  callous  to  ge- 
nerofity  and  infenfible  to  good  fellowfhip. 

Thefe  ordinary  feelings  and  actions  of  mankind. 
which  pervade  every  order  of  fociety,  he  molt 
happily  purfued  even  to  the  loweft  peafants.  l£ 
his  fcene  was  a  village,  or  even  a  mill,  the  iubtilty, 
with  which  intcreil  teaches  men  to  betray  tf-^ofe  they 
appear  to  love,  was  no  lefs  refined  than  if  his  cha- 
racters had  been  financiers,  or  procureurs ;  and,  in- 
deed, in  painting  rullic  manners  no  man  ever  wa?? 
i'o  happy.  His  clowns  are  fo  hmple,  and  fo  natural, 
yet  fo  fiine  and  fo  cunning,  and  manage  their  intrigues 
with  fuch  keen  dexterity,  that  in  intereft,  a  ftatefrnan 
might  envy  the  art  and  adroitnefs  of  Blaise,  and 
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in  love  a  woman  of  fafhion  might  be  proud  to  emu- 
late the  coquettry  and  capriciouibefs  of  B abet. 

The  lighted  circumflance  furniflied  him  with  an 
idea  for  an  entertainment.  An  adventure,  a  fafhion, 
a  proverb,  became  a  fubject  of  moment,  dramatifed 
by  Dancourt.  His  pieces  are  all  light,  but  they 
are  ingenious,  regular,  managed  adroitly,  and  with- 
out embarraflmcnt.  His  dialogue  is  natural,  lively, 
rapid,  full  of  gaiety,  and  fparklmgwith  wit;  written, 
five  plays  excepted  *,  which  are  by  no  means  the 
bert  of  his  works,  in  profe,  a  ftrong  proof  of  his 
good  fenfe.  Not  that  he  was  unequal  to  the  tafk 
of  writing  poetry;  for  his  pieces  are  fometimes  in- 
terfperfed  with  little  fongs,  mafques,  and  divertife- 
ments,  which  are  written  very  neatly,  and  which, 
upon  the  whole,  rank  his  genius  fomewhere  be- 
tween Prior  and  Vanbrugh;  which  laft,  what- 
ever his  obligations  were  to  nature,  was,  as  I  fhall 
hereafter  particularize,  alfo  highly  obliged  to  Dan- 
court. 

*  Three  of  thefe  pieces  are  Le  Trahifon  Punty  Madame  Artus^ 
-and  Sancho  Panco  Gowverneur.  Tlie  fird,  which  is  from  the  Spanifh, 
wab  afterwards  fuccefsfuUy  brought  forward  by  Le  Sage,  in  profe. 
The  fecond  was  a  bad  imitation  of  Le  Tartuffe\  and  SancoXxxA  no 
effect  till  it  was,  in  1762,  reduced  into  one  act  by  Poinsinet,  and 
aflifted  by  the  mufic  of  Phii.idor,  The  other  two,  Caphale  et  Procr'ts, 
aud  La  Metempf.coje^  arectrtainly  inferior  to  all  the  reft  of  his  works. 
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The  pieces  of  Dan  court  which  have  bed 
"eftablifhed  his  reputation,  are  La  Femme  D'intrigue^ 
Le  Chevalier  a  la  Mode^  Les  Eourgeoifes  a  la  Modcy 
and  the  Agioteurs.  Thefe,  except  the  laft,  are 
pieces  of  five  acts,  and  for  conduct,  truth,  colour- 
ing, and  fpirit,  no  comedies  can  be  better  managed, 
nOr  characters  drawn.  His  fecondary  clafs  are  La 
Mai/an  de  Campaigner  La  Parifienne^  Le  Tuteur,  La 
Foire  de  Bezons^  Lc  Galant  Jardinier^  and  five  or 
fix  others ;  in  all  which  the  circumftances  are  ftrong, 
the  characters  natural,  and  the  dialogue  lively  and 
unafiected. 

A  third  fort  are  thofe  picturefque  trifles,  ad- 
mirable in  their  way,  where  he  has  availed  himfclf 
of  any  temporary  circuraftance.  Such  are  La  Lo- 
terit  *,  Les  curieux  de    Compeigne  t,    Le  Marl  Re- 

*  In  this  piece  he  ridicules  all  Paris  for  having  run  after  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Fagnani.  He  was  a  kind  of  a  picture  broker,  and 
dealer  in  curiofities ;  and  having  a  large  ftock  of  fanciful  articles 
by  him,  he  obtained  permiflion  to  fell  them  by  a  lottery  in  which 
there  were  to  be  no  blanks.  This  bait  induced  the  public  to  take 
all  his  tickets  off  hi*  hands ;  but  it  was  at  laft  found ,tha*  nine-tenths 
of  th«  prizes  were  inconfiderable  trifles,  and  that  every  thing  of 
value  reverted  to  him  through  the  channel  of  friends,  employed  for 
the  purpofe,  and  who  were  rewarded  by  him  for  thus  playing  booty. 

t  This  piece  was  written  in  confequence  of  a  camp  being  formed 
near  the  town  of  Compeigne,  which  was  reviewed  by  Louis  the 
V  o  I. .    1 1 ,  M 
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trcuve*^    Le  Vert  Galantf^  and  fcveral  others.  His 


fourteenth  ;  before  whom  a  fiege,  and  other  niiliravy  mauceuvres 
were  reprefented.  The  let  of  the  plot  is  to  throw  fome  citizens 
S.nd  their  families  into  fituations  of  whimfical  diftrefs,  which  it  mull: 
be  confefTed  Dancourt  ha.s  managed  very  adroitly. 

*  A  very  whimfical  and  extraordinary  citctim fiance^  at  that  time 
the!  town  talk  of  Paris,  induced  Dancourt  to  write  this  comedy* 
A  perfon  of  the  name  of  Pivardif.re,  having  abfconded,  his  rela- 
tions infiituted  art  enquiry  into  the  (ituation  of  his  affairs;  and,  in 
order  to  polfefs  his  property,  accufed  his  wife  of  procuring  perfons 
to  alfafmate  him.  The  matter  v/as  going  very  hard  againft  lier  when 
PivARDiERE,  who  had  merely  gone  from  his  family  upon  a  party  of 
pleafure,  came  back  to  fet  every  thing  to  rigiits.  The  lawyerSj  how. 
ever,  determined  to  make  a  good  profit  of  it,  (trained  every  nerve  to 
prove  that  Pivardiere  was  animpoftor ;  and  they  fo  far  fucceeded, 
that  his  identity  was  not  allowed  till  he  had,  at  a  great  ex  pence, 
brought  the  bufmefs  before  the  parliament;  when,  having  gained 
their  point  by  filling  their  pockets,  they  acknowledged  their  error, 
and  made  a  parade  of  doing  both  Pivardiere  and  his  wife  evei^y 
polfible  juftice. 

+  This  piece  was  alfo  a  rcprefentation  of  a  whimfical  fact.  A 
certain  Abbe  made  warm  love  to  a  dyer's  wife;  who,  oftended  at 
his  importunities,  without  hefitation  informed  her  hufl^and  of  the 
honour  defigned  him.  It  was  upon  this  concerted  between  them 
that  the  hufband,  in  the  Abbe's  hearing,  Ihould  inform  his  wife  that 
he  was  obliged,  through  bufinefs,  to  leave  her  for  fome  time.  The 
Abbe,  of  courfe,  profitting  by  this  good  fortune,  no  fooner  faw  the 
hufband  fet  out  on  his  journey  but  he  redoubled  his  folicitations; 
and,  after  a  great  deal  of  affected  coynefs  on  her  part,  he  prevailed  on 
the  wife  to  let  him  vifit  her  at  fupper.  He  had,  however,  no  fooner 
>fat  down  than  the  huiband  thundered  at  the  door;  when,  in  making  his 
efcape,  by  the  lady's  direction,  through  a  paifage  which  led  to  the  dye- 
houfe,  he  fell  into  a  vat,  where  he  floundered  for  a  long  time,  and  -dX 
length  came  out  coaipictely  green  from  head  to  foot. 
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fourth  clafs,  but  by  no  means  his  worft,  are  piecesi 
generally  of  one  act,  containing  a  neat  unaffected 
plot,  fpiritedly  begun,  well  followed,  and  roundly 
finiflied.  Among  thefe  we  find  La  Gazette,  UOpera 
de  Village,  Les  Vendanges,  Le  Moulin  de  Javelle,  Les 
caux  de  Bourbon,  Les  Vacances,  Colin  Maillard,  and 
about  eight  more. 

It  has  been  faid  that  what  Regnard  was  to 
Mo  LI  ERE  in  the  higher  (lyle  ot  comedy,  Dan- 
court  was  to  the  fame  degree  in  farce.  Nothing 
can  more  clearly  prove  his  good  fenfe  than  this  re- 
mark, for  that  part  of  Moliere's  works  which  ap- 
proaches neareft  to  farce,  is  by  infinite  degrees  his 
bed;  and  it  would  have  ill  fuited  the  bent  of  Ban- 
co urt's  genuis  to  have  attempted  any  thing  of  a 
grander  kind.  As  it  is,  by  diverfifying,  extending, 
and,  indeed,  improving  this  lighter  fpecies  of  dra- 
matic amufement,  his  pieces  have  ever  been  de- 
lervedly  celebrated;  had  he  attempted  any  thing 
more  he  might  have  been  refpectable,  but  he  never 
w  ould  have  been  popular. 

It  has  been  laid  to  Dancourt^s  charge,  that  he 
foifled  on  the  public  the  works  of  other  people 
as  his  own;  but  the  fame  thing  has  beea  faid  of 
every  author  of  merit  that  ever  exilted,    Jivfupport 
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of  thefe  accufations  againfl:  Dancourt  it  is  in^ 
fifted  that,  being  a  manager  of  a  theatre,  and  con- 
Itantly  in  poHefrion  of  a  variety  of  new  pieces,  he 
appropriated  fuch  as  he  thought  proper  to  his  own 
ufe,  and  having  kept  copies  of  them,  returned  them 
to  their  different  authors  as  improper  for  repre- 
fentation. 

This  aflertion,  however,  {lands  upon  very  feeble 
ground  indeed,  and  feems  to  have  originated  from 
that  envy  which,  the  poet  tells  us,  purfues  merit  as 
its  fliadow.  There  is  no  piece  of  Dancourt,  let 
the  materials  be  ever  fo  llight,  that  is  not  touched 
Avith  the  hand  of  a  mafter.  How  could  he  then 
reap  advantage  from  the  effays  of  novices  ?  For  he 
is  not  accufed  of  robbing  a  fingle  adept.  Indeed 
the  belt  name  they  can  produce,  and  almoft  the 
only  one,  to  corroborate  this  improbable  affertion, 
is  that  of  Saintyon,  who  is  fufpected  to  be  the 
author  of  Le  Chevalier  a  la  Mode,  and  Les  Bour- 
geoifes  a  la  Mode — two  comedies  of  confiderable 
merit  in  point  of  conllruction  the  latter  being  al- 
moft, word  for  word,  our  admirable  play  of  The 
Confederacy — and  known  to  be  the  author  of  Les 
Faxons  du  Temps,  and  Danae,  two  pieces  which, 
though  touched  up  by  Riccoboni  and  Dominique, 
and  puffed  by  Boursault*^  celebrated  Vise,  who 
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was  paid  for  his  pains,  were  confidered  by  the  pi^b* 
Uc  as  moll  contemptible  productions. 

Thofe  who  can  read  with  judgement  will  very 
eafily  fee  that  the  works  of  Dancourt  are  uni 
formly  written  by  the  fame  perfon.  They  are  col- 
lected into  nine  volumes  with  the  greateft  care  by 
his  friends,  who  one  fhould  fuppole  would  have 
made  thefe  diftinctions  had  they  been  necefifary; 
and  they  bear  the  (ignature  of  De  la  Motte, 
whofe  duty  it  was  to  fign  the  privilege  of  the  king, 
and  whofe  advice,  both  for  the  fake  of  truth  and 
put  of  care  for  the  reputation  of  Dancourt,  whom 
he  admired,  would  of  courfe  have  been  to  pub- 
lifli  no  more  than  was  legitimately  his.  I  fliall 
hereafter  r^fume  Dancourt  as  an  actor  and  a 
manager. 

Regnard,  a  refpectable  writer,  who  is  faid  to 
have  divided  the  genuis  of  Moliere  with  Dan- 
court, certainly  not  only  chofe  the  worll  and  the 
moft  difficult  part,  but  that  to  which  he  was  un- 
equal. The  higher  ftyle  of  Moliere's  comedy  is 
in  verfe,  and  unfortunately  for  Regnard  in  fuch 
yerfe  as  he  was  incapable  of  writing.  He  did  right, 
however,  for  had  he  chofen  that  part  which  Dan- 
court improved,  he  would  have  been  worfe  off. 
VoLTAiREj  who  loves  to  afford  left  handed  praife, 
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fays  that  he  who  is  not  pleafed  with  Regnard  isi 
not  worthy  to  admire  Moliere.  The  truth  is, 
thajt.  had  Regnard  never  heard  of  fuch  a  writer  as 
Moliere,  he  would  have  been  a  better  writer  him- 
felf.  Every  man  fliouki  ufe  his  own  faculties  fuch 
as  they  are,  and  fcorn  the  fervility  of  imitation  *. 

Regnard.  who  was  born  of  rich  parents  in 
1657,  ^"  ^^^^  early  part  of  his  life  vifited  many  of  the 
courts  of  Europe.  In  one  of  his  voyages  in  the 
Med  iter  AN  KAN,  he  was  taken  by  a  Corfair  and 
fold  afierwards  for  hfieen  hundred  livres.  Hismafter 
carried  him  to  Constantinople,  where  he  was  a 
]ong  time  a  flave;  finding  means,  however,  to  inform 
his  friends  of  his  fituation,  they  paid  his  ranfom,  and 
he  returned  to  France,  bringing  with  him  his 
chains;  which,   in  imitation   of  .^sop,  and  other 


*  When  T  call  imitation  fervility,  T  mean  that  imitation  by  which 
a  writer  condefcends  to  ape  a  man's  (hie  and  rnannet; 5  fuch  w^s 
Kegnard's  imitation  of  Moliere.  That  broad  principal  upon 
which  Dancourt  imitated  Moliere  is  a  very  diflferent  thing,  for. 
Dancourt  had  nothing  of  Moi,ifrf.  in.  his  ftyle  but  its  general  vi- 
vacity and  brilliancy,  drelfed  inexpreilions  of  hisown.  Befides.lhe  cha- 
racteriltic  ot"  tliis  imitation  was  tliat  chafte  reprelentation  of  mind  and 
nianners,  which  Moliere  imitated  from  the  ancients,  and  the  ancients 
from  nature.  I'his  is  vvha.t  Voltairf  moli  admjvably  tikens  to, 
lighting  your  candle  by  the  candle  of  yoiu;  neigiibour;  which  candle, 
while  it  lends  fire  to  be  fed  by  the  fnbrta  ;ce  oi'  y9urs,  lofes  notliine 
of  its  own.     This  remark,  however,  is  10  be  found  in  Chaucer, 
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gi-eat   men,  be   preferved  to   remind   him  of   his 
former  adverfity. 

Regnard,  between  1688  and  1695,  brought 
out  fix  pieces  at  the  ancient  Italian  theatre*.  >Thefe 
were  none  of  thofe  in  which  he  copied  Moliere, 
but  if  they  had  been  any  of  them  they  would  have 
done  him  but  little  credit,  for  they  were  flimzy 
enough,  and  their  fuccefs  was  To  little  to  the  repu- 
tation of  their  author,  or  Dominique,  who  pro- 
duced them,  that  there  is  an  anecdote  of  his  erafing 
fome  of  them  from  his  (lock  catalogue. 

His  pieces  for  the  French  theatre,  amounting 
to  eight,  have  more  pretenfions  to  merit,  particu-. 
larly  Lc  Joutur  dc  Bal^  Le  Di/lraU,  Democrite, 
and  Les  Menechmes  :  but  even  thefe  are  fall  of  de- 


*  It  will  be  necelTiiry  once  more  to  remind  the  reader  that,  before 
the  regular  eflabliHiment  of  the  Italian  theatre  in  1716,  at  the  Hotel 
<le  BourgognCy  a  company  of  Italians  performed  au  petit  Bourbon  al- 
ternately with  Moliere,  and  continued  there,  after  he  had  removed 
to  the  Palais  Royal ^  till  1697,  when  the  theatre  was  pulled  down  to 
build  the  entrance  to  the  Lowvrey  and  the  Italians  were  entirely  dif- 
perfed;  though  they  might,  it  is  faid,  have  rallied  again  but  for  a 
very  fmgular  circumftance.  Gherardi,  who  was  at  that  time  tlie 
Harlequin,  in  one  of  thofe  pieces,  of  which  he  collected  a  large  num- 
ber, defcribed  the  character  of  a  prude  in  fuch  a  manner  as  fecmed  to 
point  at  Madame  de  Maintenon.  This  his  enemies  induftfioiuly 
reprefented  to  his  difadvantage,  and  his  difgrac.e  followed  of  courfe. 
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fects;  having  but  little  original  in  them,  and  beinj 
written  in  dull  monotonous  verfe,  with  little  energy 
and  lefs  intered.  The  Diftrait  m^akes  a  better 
figure  in  Br  UYERE,  i)(?wacr2^(?  is  a  ftrange  jumble  of 
improbability,  and  Les  Menechmes^  originally  frorai 
Plautus,  is  altered  very  little  for  the  better  from 
RoTROu.  Upon  the  whole  Le  Joueur  is  his  bed 
comedy,  which  has  intereft,  htuation,  and  charactct* 
enough  to  give  it  confequence,  were  it  not  for  the 
negligent,  heavy,  and  profaic  verfe  in  which  it  is 
written. 

D  u  F  R  E  s  N  Y  was  an  author  of  confiderable  merit. 
His  pieces,  upwards  of  thirty  in  number,  are  ge- 
nerally an  irregular  jumble,  carelefs,  and  negligent^ 
and  yet  they  are  not  without  ingenuity,  fprightlinefs, 
and  nature.  Their  grand  fault  is  indecency,  which, 
however,  in  France,  has  ieldom  impeded  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  dramaiic  rcprefentations  of  the  ligher  kind, 
iiav^  fome  of  thofe  which  have  been  performed  on 
the  Boukvards^  have,  if  I  may  fo  e.\prefs  myfelf, 
DO  other  merit. 

It  is  very  well  known  that  Dufresny  was  de- 
fcended  from  Henry  the  fourth.  That  king  hav- 
ing had  an  amour  with  a  woman  who  was  called  La 
Belle  jardiniere,  the  confequence  of  which 
was  the  birth  of  Du fresny's  grandfather,    Louis 
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fourteenth  did  not  diflcmble  the  fact ;  but,  on  that 
account,  afforded  him  his  particular  countenance 
and  protection. 

It  is  aflonifliing  how  varioufly  gifted  this  man 
was,  and  yet  how  little  he  knew.  He  had  a  tafte 
for  poetry,  painting,  fculpture,  architecture,  and 
agriculture;  but  his  great  delight  was  mufic;  and, 
^  though  nothing  could  beat  into  him  the  fmallefl: 
comprehenfion  of  its  theoretical  principles,  yet  he 
made  many  melodies,  which  are  printed  at  the 
end  of  his  works,  and  which  evince  a  mufical  mind 
if  he  had  known  how  to  have  put  it  into  action* 
His  method  was  when  he  had  invented  his  tune  to 
fmg  it  to  Grandval,  who  as  well  as  an  actor  was 
a  mufician,  after  which  Grandval  wrote  it  down 
and  added  the  accompanyments. 

As  extraordinary  things  are  {aid  of  his  know- 
ledge of  defign ;  in  which  he  ufed  ho  pencil,  nor 
crayon,  but  a  pair  of  fcilfars,  fafhioning  every  kind 
of  animate  and  inanimate  object  with  the  moft  cri- 
tical fymetry  and  tafte.  Models  for  fculpture  he 
formed  in  the  fame  extemporaneous  manner  with 
clay  and  wax;  and  his  knowledge  of  agriculture, 
which  he  is  very  gravely  faid  to  have  inherited  from 
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his  great  grandmother,  was^  both  as  to  ornament  and 
utility,  uncommonly  great  and  extenlive. 

The  gardens  of  Mignaux,  near  Poissy,  thofe 
in  the  Fauxbourg,  Saint  An  to i  n  e,  called  Du 
Moulin  and  Le  Che^nin  Creux,  thofe  of  the  Abbe 
pAjoT,  near  De  ViNCENNEs,  are  proofs  of  his 
fuperior  tafte  and  judgement  in  this  ftudy.  Lou  is 
the  fourteenth,  determined  to  make  the  gardens  at 
Versailles  furpafs  in  grandeur  and  magnificence 
every  thing  of  that  kind  feen  before,  fubmitted  his 
plan  to  DuFRESNY,  who  fuggefted  many  material 
alterations  with  which  the  king  was  greatly  pleafed; 
but  objected  to  them  on  account  of  the  prodigious 
expence  that  would  be  incurred  had  the  plan  been 
carried  into  execution.  He,  however,  to  fliew  Du- 
FRESNY  how  much  he  admired  his  fpirit  and  tafte, 
made  him  controller  of  his  gardens. 

This  projector  afterwards  was  at  the  head  of  a 
glafs  manufactory  which  had  prodigious  fuccefs. 
"With  all  thefe  fortunate  advantages,  however,  Du- 
F  RES  NY  was  always  behindhand.  This  induced  him, 
Tvhen  he  had  brought  this  manufactory  to  perfection, 
to  fell  his  concern  in  it  for  a  very  moderate  fum, 
which  circumftance  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  king, 
he  obliged  thofe  who  had  taken  advantage  of  his 
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neccflity  and  ingenuity  to  allow  hinn  three  thoufand 
livres  a  year.  His  extravagance,  however,  knew 
no  bounds,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  agreed 
with  his  partners  to  give  up  the  annuity  for  a 
given  fum,  on  which  the  king  was  heard  to  fay, 
'^  that  the  public  treafury  would  not  content  Du^ 

^'    r  RES  NY  *."    ^ 

Many  of  his  dramatic  pieces,  only  two  of  which 
L'efprit  de  Contradiction^  and  Le  Lot  Suppofe^  fuc- 
ceeded  in  his  life  time,  have  been  revived  at  dif^ 
ferent  times  either  at  the  Italian  theatre,  or  the 
Fairs ;  but  though  the  major  part  of  them  are 
printed  in  his  works,  they  have  now  been  banifhed 
the  theatre  for  many  years. 

*  It   is  DuFRESNY  at  whom   Le  Sage  points  the  following 
palFage  in  the  Diahle  Roiieux.     *'  I'll  fend  you  alio,"  fays  the  Devil, 
**  an  old  bachelor  of  a  good  family,  who  the  moment  he  has  a  ducat 
**  fpends  it,  and  who  rather  than  be  without  one  is  capable  of  doing 
♦*  any  thing  to  obtain  it.     A  fortnight  ago  his  washerwoman,  to 
**  whom  he  was  indebted  thirty  pifloles,  came  to  dun  him  for  the 
^*  money,  and  told  him  that  fhe  was  going  to  be  married  to  a,  Valet 
**  de  Chambr?,  and  wanted  that  fum  to  make  up  her  portion.  What; 
**  then  you  are  rich,  faid  he ;  it  muft  be  fo,  for  where  the  devi^  i§  the 
^'  valet  de  chambre  who  would  take  you  with  thirty  piftoles  ?    Rich  \ 
**  ay,  to  be  fure,  faid  fhe,  befides  your  thirty  piftoles  I  have  two^ 
*'  hundred  ducats.     Two  hundred  ducats!  cried  he,  with  emotion, 
*'  a  good  round  fuir^.  I'll  tell  you  wiiat,  fend  the  valet  de  chambre- 
*'■  to  the  devil,  marry  me,  and  we  fhall  be  quit  all  round.     Would 
^*  you  believe  it  ?  Tempted  by  the  ducats,  he  has  m*ide  his  wafli^c.^ 
♦<  woman  his  wife." 
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PoissoN,  whom  I  fhall  fpeak  of  here  only  as 
an  author,  brought  forward,  between  1661  and  1680, 
nine  pieces,  feven  of  which  are  each  in  one  act,  one 
is  m  five  acts,  and  the  other  in  three.  It  is  not  fo 
much  the  number  of  pieces,  or  their  elHmation,  in 
point  of  weight  and  confequence,  that  entitles  the 
performances  of  Poisson  to  particular  mention 
here,  as  the  fimplicity  and  nature  in  their  (tyle  by 
which  they  are  diitinguifhed. 

His  perfonages  are,  like  thofe  of  Dan  court, 
chofen  from  the  middle  order  of  fociety^  whofe 
tone  and  language  he  has  happily  caught;  and, 
though  it  mud  be  confelled  that  his  pieces  are  fee- 
ble, on  the  fide  of  invention,  they  are  deiigned 
with  that  intelligence,  and  executed  with  that  fa- 
cility, which  evince  judgement  and  experience  in 
their  author. 

He  is  confidered  as  the  inventor  of  the  character 
of  Crispin,  and  thefe  pieces  are  evidently  written 
to  fupport  that  character,  which  he  always  per- 
formed himfelf.^  Its  outline  is  light  pleafantry,  in- 
finuaiing  flattery,  perpetual  importunity,  one  who 
meddles  with  every  ihi,ng,  is  attached  to  nothing,, 
and  who  feems  more  interelled  in  proportion  as  the 
circumdance  is  contemptible.  Thefe  qualities  he 
has  woven  into  his  pieces' and  characierizcd  by  in- 
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numerable  tints  and  fbades  to  fliew  off  the  fincfle  of 
his  acting,  in  which  he  was  fuppofed  to  excel  all 
other  performers.  La  Fou  de  Qu>alUe^  which  he  de- 
dicated to  Lang  ELY,  the  fool  of  Louis  the  four- 
teenth, Les  Faux  Mufcovitcs*^  and  two  or  three 
others,  may  rank  fairly  by  the  fide  oF  thofe  pieces 
written  by  Dancourt.  I  Ihall  hereafter  fpeak  of 
PoissoN  as  an  actor. 

The  pieces  of  Le  Noble  are  of  fo  little  celebrity 
that  I  (hould  pafs  over  that  author  entirely  but  for 
the  rank  in  literature  he  otherwife  held,  and  for 
thofe  ftrange  adventures  which  arofe  out  of  his 
fmgular  conduct. 

Le  Noble  was  born  at  Troyes,  in  1643,  ^^^  ^ 
family  of  diftinction.  and  was  given,  entirely  through 
his  merit,   a  charge    of  procureur    general   of  the 


*  This  piece  was  written  upon  a  particular  occafion.  After 
PoTEMSKiN,  and  Romanzoff,  uiiibairddors  from  Muscovy,  hiid 
made  their  entrance  into  Paris,  being  tlie  firll  of  their  natiOu  that 
ever  vifited  France  in  that  cap.icity,  every  public  place  of  comic 
made  grand  preparations  for  their  reception  ;  and,  among  the  reft, 
the  theatres.  The  Hotel  de  Bourgogne^  however,  had  not  the  honour 
of  their  prefence,  for,  after  a  variety  of  promifes  and  appointments, 
they  had  tlieir  audience  of  leave  without  viliting  that  place  of  amule- 
ment.  Poisson  in  revenge  faid,  that  as  they  could  not  have  the 
real  Mufcovites,  he  would 'uitroduce  falfe  ones.  The  idea  tickled 
the  public,  and  the  piece  had  gieat  lucceia. 
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parliament  of  Metz.  Me  enjoyed  for  fome  years 
a  brilliant  reputation  and  a  large  fortune,  when  he 
was  all  of  a  fudden  accufed  of  forgery,  conveyed  to 
the  Chatelet^  and  condemned  to  make  amende  ho- 
norable^ and  to  be  banifhed  for  nine  years.  He  ap- 
pealed againft  the  fentence,  naerely  to  gain  trrne^ 
and  in  the  mean  while  he  vyas  committed  to  the 
Converge lie. 

Carrie LLE  Perreau,  know^n  by  the  name 
of  La  Belle  Epiciere,  was  at  that  time  in  the 
lame  pnfon,  v{here  fhe  had  been  fent  by  hcrhufband 
for  infidelity  and  other  ill  conduct.  She  was  hand- 
ipme,  and  Le  Noble,  not  inrenfible  of  her  charms, 
undertook  to  be  her  advocate.  She  in  return  was 
not  ungrateful.  A  handfome  man,  with  a  lively 
and  fenhble  imagination^  and  who  ipoke  and  wrote 
to  admiration,  was  the  very  object  to  her  mind. 
They  lived  together  upon  the  mod  familiar  terms  till 
an  apprehenfion  of  a  living  witnefs  of  their  inter- 
courle  obliged  them  to  take  meafures  to  prevent  ^ 
dilcovery. 

Le  Noble  had  prolonged  the  proceedings  with 
great   addiel's  both   againll   her  and  himfelf;    and, 
upon  this   emergency,   he   managed  that  fhe  fhould 
be  received  into  a  convent  to  lie  in  as  a  penlioner 
In  this  fituation  he  concerted  his  mearuvqs  fp  qifn- 
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nmgly  that  when  fhe  was  able  to  go  out,  be  evaded 
the  vigilence  of  his  keepers  and  reiired  to  an  obfcure 
part  of  Paris,  where  fhe  foon  joined  him,  firll;  leav- 
ing the  child  behind  her  as  a  pre  Cent  to  the  holy 
fillers  of  the  convent.  They  were  foon  routed;, 
obliged  to  leave  Paris,  and  lived  for  fome  years 
an  errant  and  a  vagrant  life,  during  which  time  the 
iady  brought  him  two  more  children. 

At  length  he  was  taken,  again  put  into  prifon, 
and  immediately  condemned  to  make  the  amende 
honorable  in  the  chamber  of  the  Chateht^  and  to  be 
banifhed  the  kingdom  for  nine  years,  and  at  the  fame 
time  his  lady's  caufe  was  determined,  which  decifion 
leleafed  her  hufband  from  all  charge  upon  her  ac- 
count, and  obliged  Le  Noble  to  provide  for  her 
and  her  three  children.  What  degree  of  ignomi- 
nious puniihment  he  fuftained  we  are  not  told,  but 
one  fliould  fuppofe  it  was  as  flight  as  the  nature  of 
the  circumftance  would  admit,  for  he  was  permitted 
after  a  fhort  banifhment  to  return  to  France,  where 
he  figured  away  with  incredible  reputation  as  a 
writer. 

His  troubles,  however,  had  no  power  to  reftrain 
his  irregularities.  He  continued  incorrigible  the 
whole  of  his  life,  and,  at  length,  died  in  confequence 
of  his  diiTipation,  at  the  age  of  hxty  eight,  and  was 
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buried  at  the  expence  of  the  parifli,  after  having 
gained  the-bookfellers  a  hundred  thoufand  crowns. 
His  works,  which  are  pubHfhed  in  twenty  volumes, 
are  upon  various  fubjects,  and  generally  well  written. 
Among  them  are  to  be  found  four  dramatic  pieces ; 
y/hich,  like  thofe  of  Fontenelle,  and  La  Fon- 
TAIN  E,  feem  to  have  been  more  the  fruits  of  leifure 
hours  than  the  employment  of  that  time  which  he 
devoted  to  the  affiflance  of  his  literary  reputatioo. 
Their  titles  are  Efopc^  Les  Deux  Arlcquins^  Tha- 
lejiris^  and  Le  Fourbe, 

The  fwarm  of  inferior  authors  who  infefled  the 
theatres  and  inundated  the  public  about  this  period, 
every  one  a  Moliere  in  imagination,  I  (hall  nei- 
ther have  room,  nor  have  I  inclination  to  intro- 
duce. I  cannot,  however,  pafs  by  Brueys  and  Pa- 
1.  APR  AT,  who  wrote  in  conjunction  feveral  pieces 
for  the  theatre.  Brueys  was  born  in  Provence, 
in  1640,  and  was  bred  up  a  Calvanift.  He  made 
himlelf  remarkable  early  in  life  by  writing  againfl 
Bossuet's  ExpoJiMon  de  la  Foi.  That  prelate  in 
combating  his  reafons  converted  him,  and  when  he 
had  become  a  Roman  Catholic  he  was  altogether 
as  zealous  againll  the  Proteftants  as  he  had  been  for- 
merly flrenuous  in  their  favour.  He  was,  however, 
ill  calculated  for  difputes  of  this  kind,  and,  there- 
fore, left  theology  for  the  theatre. 
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Palaprat  was  born  at  Toulouse,  in  1650. 
As  a  poet  he  had  a  lively  and  pleafaut  imagination, 
and  as  a  man  he  was  candid,  ingenuous,  and  un- 
offending. Alike  unconfcious  of  his  philanthropy,  or 
his  wit,  he  was  kind  to  others  for  his  own  gratification, 
and  he  delighted  the  world  while  he  thought  he  wa^ 
inftructing  himfelf;  thus  if  Themistocles  aflced, 
when  his  hearers  laughed,  if  he  had  faid  a  foolifh 
thing,  Palaprat  might  have  alked  with  the  fame 
fimplicity  as  his  hearers  admired  him,  "  What  have 
"  1  faid  worthy  of  attention." 

The  fimilitude  of  difppfitions  and  merit  in 
Brueys  and  Palaprat  pointed  them  out  to  each 
other  as  proper  aifociates  in  literature.  They 
brought  out,  in  conjunction,  a  great  number  of 
pieces.  Le  Grondeur  is  faid  to  be  fuperior  to  any 
thing  in  Moliere.  This,  however,  is  faying  too 
much  of  it,  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  full 
of  whimfical  pleafantry  and  well  conducted  intrigue, 
Lt  Muet  is  imitated  from  the  Eimuch  of  Terence, 
but  certainly  written  with  much  more  warmth  than 
its  model.  L Important  de  Cour,  which  neither  wants 
fire  nor  humour,  is  however  wrongly  named ;  for 
the  principal  character  is  not  by  any  means  a  perfon 
of  importance,   but  a  pityful  provincial  pretender, 
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who  awkwardly  apes  courtly  manners  without  un- 
derftanding  them, 

Le  Force  du  Sang^  L'Opiniatre^  Les  Empyi'iques^ 
Les  Quiproquo^  and  Les  Embaj-ras  du  derriere  du  The* 
^tre^  have  all  fome  pleafant  paflages.  LOpiniatre 
is  in  verfe,  and,  therefore,  hard  and  div,  and  though 
full  of  action,  it  has  no  humour.  The  principal 
character  is  a  mere  chalk  drawing.  Upon  the  whole 
L'avocat  Patdin  is  the  beft  piece  produced  by  thefe 
aflbciates,  and  is  a  meritorious  attempt  to  reltore  the 
ancient  farce  originally  invented  by  the  Children  of 
Sans  Souci,  and  greatly  encouraged  at  the  time  of 
Francis  the  firll,  and  which,  without  doubt,  Mo- 
LiERE  had  frequently  in  his  eye  *. 

Thefe  are  the  mod  material  of  thofe  pieces  which 


*  The  ancient  French  farces,  having  a  diftinct  character  of  their 
own,  and  being  unlike  thofe  of  any  other  nation,  will  hereafter  de- 
mand particularnotice,  efpecially  as  they  involve  a  variety  of  fingular 
and  whimfical  circumftances.  Va^vocat  Patelin  is  no  more  than  one 
of  thofe  farces  modernized.  It  is  a  fort  of  dramatic  proverb,  and 
meant  to  exprefs  in  action  the  fenfe  of  the  old  adage,  "  the  rogue  a 
*'  rogue  and  a  half."  It  was  originally  written  in  the  reign  of 
FRANCistliefirft,  by  Pierre  Pat^elin,  to  expofe  on  the  flage  that 
(landing  difli  the  chicanery  of  lawyers;  and,  therefore,  called  by 
Brueys  and  Palaprat,  Va'vocat  Patelin^  a  term  fignifying  a  trick- 
fler,  and  no  doubt  incorporated  into  the  French  language  from  Pathe- 
LIN,  exactly  as  we  have  feen  Turlupinade  from  Turljupin. 
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were  brought  out  by  thcfe  friends,  for  friends  they 
ftrictly  were ;  induced,  one  would  think,  by  a  re- 
markable parity  in  their  genius,  difpofitions,  ha^ 
bits,  and  manners,  nay,  even  their  bodily  infirmities, 
which  rendered  them  a  conftant  prey  to  doctors, 
and  particularly  to  the  nephew  of  Brueys,  a  maa 
of  medical  celebrity*.  Thus  equal  in  reputation, 
in  fimplicity,  and  in  credulity,  they  lived  upon  the 
kindeft  terms  for  many  years.  At  length,  not  without 
ftrong  regret  on  both  fides,  they  parted.  PalapraTn. 
followed  the  fortune  of  Vendome  into  Italy,. 
and  Brueys  retired  to  Montpelier,  where  he 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  having  furvived  his 
friend  only  a  year. 

*  They  were  both  remarkably  (hprt-fighted,  and  one  day  when 
the  king,  who  was  very  partial  to  Brueys,  afked  him  how  his  eves 
were  ;  he  unfwered,  **  I  humbly  thank  your  majelly,  my  nepliew, 
1<  SiDOSRE,  fays  that  I  fee  a  little  better.'^ 
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CHAP.  VI. 

CREBILLON  AND  THE  STATE  OF   TRAGEpY  TC>, 
VOLTAIRE. 


Grebillon,  who  {lands  at  the  head  of  thofe  dra- 
matic writers  that  immediately  fucceeded  Racine, 
now  claims  our  attention;  he  being  the  only  author 
who  knew  how  to  make  advantage  of  the  occafion 
that  then  prefented  itfelf  of  emulating  the  reputation 
of  CoRNEiLLE  and  Racine,  without  imitating 
eidier  of  them. 

Crebillon  was  born  at  Dijon,  of  an  ancient 
and  noble  family,  in  1674,  and  died  at  Paris  in 
1762.  He  was  intended  by  nature  to  purfue  in. 
literature  a  career  of  his  own,  which  was  the  more, 
fortunate  for  him  as  Corneille  had  appropriated 
to  himfelf  the  majefty,  and  Racine  the  tender- 
nefs  of  tragedy.  He  difdained  to  follow  their  fteps, 
perhaps  lefs  impelled  by  choice  than  compulfion; 
genius  feldom  balances;  it  decides.  It  projects 
lefs  than  it  executes. 
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Crebillon,  determined  to  cliure  a  fare  road, 
.ftruck  into  the  path  that  /Eschylus  had  trod  be- 
fore him;  which  he  purfued  with  a  ftrength  and  a 
regularity  that  Eschylus  never  knew.  His  ftylc 
yras  all  nerve,  all  force;  it  had  neither  the  elevation 
of  Corn  El  LLE,  nor  the  elegance  of  R  AC  IN  E.  He 
preferred  ailonifhment  to  admiration,  Itrength  <a 
harmony,  and  his  male  and  vigorous  pjsncil  feldom 
drew  any  but  terrible  objects.  It  was  a  tyrant  who, 
while  he  exacted  your  obedience,  made  you  trem- 
b^le  in  his  prefence. 

Grebjllon's  firfl  tragedy,  Idomenh^  was  brought 
out  in  1705.  The  public  balanced  at  the  bold  (tyle 
in  which  it  was  written,  and  complained  againit  the 
fifth  act.  It  was  withdrawn  and  a  new  fifth  act 
written,  vjhtn  its  fuccefs  was  prodigious  *. 

Atree  et  Thyejle^  produced  in  1707,  gave 
Crebillon*s  reputation  (Ironger  footing.  Never- 
thelefs  the  boldnefs  of  his  (tyle  induced  the  au- 
dience on  the  firft  night  to  pauCe  on  its  merits. 
It  was  impoffible  to  blame,  but  they  knew  not 
to    what    degree    to    applaud    judicioufly  t.       It 


*  BoTLEAU,  who  never  -could  be  quiet,   faid,  that  this  tragedy 
fcemed  as  if  written  by  Racine  when  he  was  drunk. 

t  Crebillon  ufed  to  relate  to  hk  friehds,  that  afteiv  the  firft 
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grew,  however,  on  the  public  and  became  a  great 
favourite.  ^ 

Electre  came  out  in  1 708,  with  much  reputation^ 
but  Radamijle  et  Zenohie^  lifted  the  fame  of  Cre- 
BILLON  to  that  height  where  it  has  ever  fmce  de- 
fervedly  been  placed.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the 
chef  d^ctuvres  of  the  French  theatre,  and  the  adonifh- 
ing  fuccefs  it  met  with  was  greatly  its  dae*.  In  hts 
next  piece,  Xerxes^  brought  forward  in  1714,  he 
was  lefs  happy.  It  had  but  one  reprefentation. 
When  it  was  over  he  aflccd  for  the  parts  from  the 
actors  and  burnt  them  before  their  faces,  faying,  "  I 
'•  was  in  the  wrong,  the  public  have  undeceived 
*'  me."  There  is  good  writing  in  this  piece,  but  the 
author  killed  almofl  all  the  characters ;  a  circum- 


reprefentation  of  this  piece,  he  encoiniter.ed  an  'E^ngh'fh  gentleman  ia 
a  coffee  hoiile,  who  paid  him  many  compliment^  orthis  tragedy,  of 
nv'hich  he«doubted  the  fincerity,  as  the  piece  was  tlien  hanging  in  a. 
dubious  ftate.  **  Sir,"  faid  Crf billon,  "  I  am  ^.fraid  you  are  pre- 
*'  mature  in  your  puaifes."  *'  VV^hat  do  you  mean  ?  "  faid  the  other, 
•*  becaufe  of  your  irrefohite  audience  of  laft  night*?  Entirely  m; 
*'  your  favour,  depend  upon  it.  Your  play  is  written  for  the  me, 
*'  ridianof  London  and  notofPAUis.  Here  they  iearn  patriotiiiji^ 
**  ^in  LcrNDON  they  know  it  by  heart.'* 

*  BoiLEAU,  who  was  then  on  his  death  bed,  could  not,  nevefj, 
thekfs,  refifl  his  blended  propenliry  of  \\\  nature  and  injuffice, 
Having  read  Kadanujie  et  Zejiob'ie^  •'  t;ike  away  this  balderdalh,'*. 
faid  he,  *' tlie  race  of  the  Pradons  were  eagles  compared  to  the 
*•*  groveling  Crebillons.     1  ake  it  away  j  itencreafes  my  malady,**- 
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ftance  at  which  the  French  have  always  with  juflice 
revoked. 

Semiramis  came  out  in  1717.  This  is  the  pTay 
which,  as  we  Ihall  hereafter  lee,  Voltaire  took 
for  the  model  of  his  tragedy  under  that  title,  and 
which  induced  fo  many  fquibs  and  epigrams  at  his 
expence.  It  had  coniiderable  fuccefs  when  Cre- 
BiLLON  fird  produced  it.  P)'rr/iWi,  performed  im 
1762,  was  a  tragedy  written  upon  a  new  model ;  and, 
therefore,  did  not  greatly  fucceed.  Crebillo.nt 
had  been  reproached  with  introducing  fo  much 
cruelty  on  the  ftage,  that  he,  therefore,  refolved 
to  try  his  hand  at  tenderne fs.  We  are  told  he 
worked  for  five  years  at  this  tragedy,  and,  at  laft, 
though  it  had  its  particular  merits,  the  audience 
gave  but  little  credit  to  them,  becaufe  written  by 
a  man  who,  inllead  of  the  pathetic,  had  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  produce  the  tehible. 

As  C^^^/m<2,  Crebillon's  next  piece,  was  not 
produced  till  1748,  at  which  time  he  might  be  con- 
lidered  as  cotemporary  with  Volt  air  t,  I  remit  a 
further  account  of  him  till  that  time;  when,  as  far 
as  it  may  be  necelfary,  I  Ihall  alfo  notice  his  fon. 

LoNOEPiERRE,  who  was  celebrated  for  three 
tragedies  under  the   titles  of  Mcdcc^  Ekctrc.  and 
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Scfojlris^  was  a  proof  how  extremely  difEcuIt  au- 
thors found  it  to  fleer,  hke  Crebillon,  wide  of 
CoRNEiLLE  and  Racin  e,  and  yet  fucceed.  Search- 
ing for  the  beauties  of  SopHOci.ES  and  Euripides, 
thcv  forgot  the  age  in  which  they  were  writing, 
Mcdee,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  fuperior  to  Cor- 
NEiLLE,  is  full  of  declamation,  cold,  unequal,  and 
prolix.  Eltctre^  from  which  piece,  however,  Vol- 
taire has  not  difdained  to  borrow  fbme  circum- 
stances in  his  Orefte^  is  a  Greek  drefled  m  a  French 
habit,  a  ftatue  of  Praxiteles  disfigured  by  a 
modern  bungler;  and,  ^.s  ior  Sejcjlris^  it  was  per- 
formed but  once,  and  was  never  printed  *. 


*  There  is  a  curious  anecdote  of  Racine  relative  to  this  piece. 
He  wrote  an  epigram — for  which  the  following  lines  may  ferve  as  a 
^lanilation — immediately  after  the  failure  of  Sejojirisy  which  came 
otittluce  years  after  his  Atbalie, 

EPIGRAM. 

The  famous  Sesostris,  that  valiant  chief. 

Who  the  fates  mighty  Egypt  permitted  to  fway ; 

Who  there  lived  a  round  age,  and  then  died  for  their  grief. 
To  the  joy  of  all  Paris,  lived  here  but  a  day. 

Tt  was  Racine's  foible  new  and  then  to  diftil  from  his  pen  a 
little  of  BoiLEAu's  gall ;  and,  having  fancied  that  lie  had  here  made 
a  good  hit,  he  circulated  thefe  lines  as  generally  as  he  could ;  but 
hearing  that  Longepierre  had  written  a  parallel  between  him  and 
CoRNEiLLE,  and  completely  given  him  the  victory,  he  induftrioufly 
collected  the  copies  back  again^  and  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
jl^reverii  his  being  know  n  as  tiie  author. 
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La  Grange  Chancel,  v/ho  ^vrote  vith  con- 
fiderable  celebrity,  would  have  enfured  himfelf  a 
more  brilliant  fame  had  he  not  I'ervilely  followed 
Racine,  who,  indeed,  was  his  preceptor  in  the  art 
of  letters ;  if  it  be  not  a  profanation  to  call  that  an 
art  which  is  incapable  of  being  taught  by  any  other 
preceptor  than  nature. 

La  Orange  w'as  born  near  Perigueux,  in 
16765  and  he  died  at  Paris,  in  1760,  having  ren- 
dered himfelf  remarkable  for  employing  his  pen 
from  nine  years  old  till  within  two  years  of  his 
death.  Having  been  puffed  up  with  early  fuccefs, 
he  ventured  at  fome  indifcreet  fatires,  for  which  he 
"Was  confined  in  the  Iflands  of  Saint  Marguerite, 
whence,  after  a  year,  he  contrived  to  efcape;  and, 
by  means  of  friends  which  he  conjured  up  wherever 
he  went,  he  was  kindly  received  by  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  and  afterwards  he  rendered  himfelf 
ufeful  to  the  king  of  Spain. 

The  Spanifh  nobles,  jealous  of  this  diflinction, 
planned  his  deRruction,  and  it  was, with  the  utmolt 
difficulty  he  efcaped  alTaflination.  Finding  that 
Spain  wa«  no  place  for  him,  he  embarked  for  Am. 
sterdam.     There  he  procured  an  introduction  to 
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the  Ambaflador  of  Augustus,  king  of  Poland, 
who  finding  him  full  of  political  intelligence,  took 
him  to  Poland  at  his  return,  \Vhere  Augustus 
invited  him  to  his  court  and  made  him  conlid^rable 
prefents. 

After  the  death  of  thofe  he  had  fatirized,  whd 
had  been  his  perfecutors  in  France,  he  ventured 
to  return-  to  his  native  country.  The  minifters 
t)f  ftate  very  fooh  courted  his  alliance,  know- 
ing that  the  intelligence  he  mufl  have  gathered 
by  bi^  intimate  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  foreign 
courts  would  render  him  of  infinite  fervice  to  thcni 
in  the  profecutioh  of  their  views.  This  party  ht 
readily  embraced  arid,  after  that,  he  lived  fafe,  fa- 
voured, and  opulent. 

His  writings,  which  are  full  of  genius  and  inex* 
jicrience,  are  a  mixture  of  temerity  and  feah  Ev6ry 
thing  is  ventured,  nothing  prepared.  Love  and 
hatred,  fury  and  moderation,  are  violently  dragged 
in  without  motive  or  management.  Infults  are  com- 
mitted and  pardoned,  anger  is  kindled  and  extin- 
guiflied,  nobody  knows  why.  Soaring  after  the  fub- 
lim€  he  feizes  the  bombafl;  and  ftudyirig  for  the 
beautiful  he  is  loft  in  the  bathos.  His  grandeur  is 
burlefque,  and  his  fimplicity  puerility. 
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The  fcverity  of  thefe  truths,  however,  would  not 

have  attached  to  the  writings  of  La  Grange,  had 

.he-like  Crebillon  difdained  imitation.     His  firft 

•piece  Adhtrbal^  brought  out   in   1694,  and  written 

when  he  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  is  fpoken  of 

as  an  allonifhing  attempt  for  fuch  a  youth,  and  very 

probably  he  might  have  claimed  the  merit    of  an 

original  writer  had  he  not  fuffered  his  fancy,  at  that 

tender  feafon  when  the  mind  takes  and  retains  nn- 

-prefTions,    to    be    fo    cramped    and    lamed   as    to 

-have   little  power  afterwards  to  exercife  its  natui:a\ 

-functions*. 


*  "When  I  had  put  the  finifhing  flroke,"  fays  La  Grangf,^ 
**  to  this  tragedy,  I  hazarded  the  liberty  of  prefenting.  it  to  tlie. 
**  PrincelTe  de  Conti;  who  in  fpight  of  all  its  faults,  found  fome- 
**  thing  in  it  fo  worthy  her  attention  that  (he  fent  for  the  celebratedj 
**  Racine  and  entreated  him  to  read  this  eiFviy,  thefe  were  her  words,^ 
"  of  a  young  gentleman  who  was  her  page,  and  to  give  him  his, 
**  advice  without  difguije.  Racine  kept  the  piece  eight  days  and,- 
*^  then  informed  the  Princefs  that  he  had  read  my  tragedy  with 
*'  aftonilhnient  J  and  though  it  was  very  defective  in  many  places, 
**  if  I  would  permit  him  to  give  me  a  few  lefrons,  he  had  no  doubt 
**  but  in  a  fhort  time  it  would  be  in  fucli.a  ilate  as  to  appear  with 
**  fuccefs.  I  did  not  fail  to  call  on  him  every  day  for  a  confiderable. 
**  whilejandmay  fairly  fay  that  I  learilt  more  from  him  than  from, 
**  all  the  books  I  had  ever  read." 

Here  it  is  evident  that  La   Grange   took  leave  of  nature  to, 
ftudy  art  in  the  fchool  of  Racine  ;  juft  as  painters  become  mannerid^ 
m\d  are  never  afterwards  capable  of  improvement.    Going  on  he  tell% 
P  2 
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Three  years  afterwards,  was  produced  Orrjle  ri 
Pilade^  %^/hich  is  faid  to  have  been  written  by  La 
t^R A 17 G •:  from  a  plan  drawn  by  Racine.  It  was 
)ed  a  few  nights  and  then  kept  back  on  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  the  celebrated  Champmele, 
after  which  it  was  wholly  withdrawn. 

In  1699,  appeared  Meleagre^  which,  however, 
fucceeded  but  indifferently,  and  in  the  farne  year 
he-  brought  forward  Athenais^  which -piece  was  at- 
tacked by  Le  Noble  and  others,  and  warmly  de- 
fended by  its  author;  and  the  little  fuccefs  it  had 
feems  to  have  fprung  from  this  controverfy. 

Amajis  in  1701,  Alcefle  in  1703,  Ino  ct  Melicerte 
in  17135  and  Sophonijbe  in  1716,  are  all  the  re- 
mainder of  thofe  pieces  written  by  La  Grange 
before  Voltaire.  Amajis  was  violently  attacked, 
and  it  muft  be  confeffed  was  very  vulnerable; 
Alcejle  was  faid  to  be  no  more  than  a  plan  from 
Kacine  filled  up  by  La  Grange — indeed  we  are 


you  that  the  piece  came  out,  that  he  fat  at  its  firft  repvcfentation 
with  the  Prince  de  Conti  who  faid  that  the  author's  age  would 
filence  the  tongue  of  criticifra,  and  that  under  this  influence  the 
piece  had  wonderful  fuccefs.  The  circumilante  at  any  rate  is  not 
wonderful,  foi-  patronage  would  at  that  time  do  any  thing  with  the 
pubic,  and  we  have  feen  the  filly  PradOn  atchieve  greater  feats 
evai  againllRACiNE,  through  influence  of  a  much  inferior  kind. 
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told  that  Racine  left  in  the  poffclTion  of"  La 
Grange  many  of  thofe  plans,  fome  of  which  weie 
partly  written  in  profc,  and  thofe  fragments  which 
are  publifhed  in  his  works  lend  probability  to  the 
report — Ino  et  Melicerte  had  no  fuccefs,  and  So- 
phonifbe  is  remembered  by  nothing  but  four  re- 
inarkable  lines  ** 

La  Fosse  attempted  what  Crebiilon  after- 
wards perfected.  Like  hmi  he  had  a  llrong  mind ; 
full  of  grandeur  and  dignity;  but  probably,  fear- 
ing to  attack  fo  revolting  a  ftyle  of  writnig  as 
terror,  which  requires  more  lirength  and  furor  thau 
majefty  and  tendernefs,  and  is  yet  fubordmate  to 
both,  he  flrove  in  vain  to  imitate  ^scHYLUsi 
till,  finding  how  difficult  it  is  to  be  original,  he  at 
length  contented  himfelf  with  copying  Cokneille 
as  fervilely  as  La  Grange  had  copied  Racine; 
fo  that,  during  the  interval  between  Cample trom 
and    Ckebillon,    tragedy    languifhed    under    the 


*  As  thefe  lines  are  faid  to  be  worth  all  the  refl:  of  this  aiithor's 
'Aorks,  and  certainly  ai'e  iincomnionly  fine,  admitting  the  fentimciA 
they  contain,  I  have  tranfcri^ed  them. 

Songez  qu'il  eft  des  terns  on  tout  eft  legitin\c 
Et  que,  fi  la  Patrie  avoit  befoin  d'lin  crime 
Ctili  puis  feul  relever  fon  efpoir  abattu, 
11  ne  feioit  plus  trhue  «t  deviendroit  vertu. 
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feeble  fupport  of  thefe  fliadows  of  two  men,  one  of 
whom  had  given  it  life  and  vigour,  and  the  other 
polifii  and  refinement. 

La  Fosse  wrote  four  tragedies,  in  which  it 
is  plain. to  be  feen  that  Cornkille  was  the  Phxhus 
to  whom  he  condcfcended  to  become  the  Phcston. 
Thefe  tragedies  were  called  Polixene^  brou^^ht  but 
in  1696,  Manlius  Capitolinus  in  1698,  The  fee  m 
170O5  and  Corefus  in  1703.  Of  all  which  plays 
it  has  been  faid,  but  of  Manlius  Capitolinus  in  par- 
ticular, that  CoRNEiLLE  might  not  have  been 
aihamed  of  being  known  as  the  author;  but  this  is 
going  a  great  deal  too  far ;  for,  though  they  con- 
tain many  paffages  that  reflect  a  refpectability  on 
the  writer,  they  are  upon  the  whole  heavy,  dull, 
and  uninterefting;  and  evince  the  certain  painful, 
difficult,  and  unfruitful  reiult  of  their  purfuits,  who 
fetter  genius,  and  ftudy  to  be  natural. 

Both  La  Grange,  and  La  Fosse,  owe  their  re- 
putation, fuch  as  it  was,  and  coiifequently  the  notice 
taken  of  them  here,  to  the  adventitious  circumftance 
of  appearing  at  a  time  when  they  could  comfortably 
conlider  themfelves  refpectively  as  reprefentatives 
of  Cornet  LLE,  and  Racine,  merely  becaufe 
they  had  no  formidable  opponent.  And  now,  un- 
lefi)  I  were  to  fubftitute  writings  for  literature,  and 
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names  for  merit,  I  fee  nothing  to  prevent  my 
coming  immediately  to  that  remaricable  era  in 
French  dramatics  when  the  united  abilities  of  fo 
many  men  of  great  and  extraordinary  talents 
brought  the  ftage  in  that  country  into  decided 
reputation  in  all  its  various  branches  under  the 
powerful  influence  of  Voltaire. 


» 
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CHAP.    VIL 

STATE  OF  THE  FRENCH  THEATRE  ON  TO  THE 
YEAR  173^- 


Tluctuating,  timid,  incfolute,  and  unfettled,  as 
the  French  (iage  was  at  this  period,  nothing,  per- 
haps, could  have  raifed  its  reputation  to  any  pitch 
of  excellence  but  the  appearance  of  the  only  man 
who  Teemed  born  to  render  his  country  that  iervice. 
Tragedy  had  been  thitherto  confidered  under  three 
diftinct  beads;  the  grand,  the  tender,- and  the  ter- 
rible ;  and  theie  had  feparately  been  carried  as  far 
as  poilible  by  Corneille,  Racine,  and  Cre- 
BiLLON.  No  man  had  dreamt  that  the  French  had 
never  leen  a  real  tragedy,  a  fpecies  of  production 
which  to  be  perfect  muil  involve  a  union  of  thefe 
three  great  effentials,  till  Voltaire,  born  with 
little  genius,  and  lefs  intuition,  but  endowed  with  a 
judgment  almolt  equal  to  the  happiell  efforts  of 
both,  plainly  Ihcwed  not  only  the  practicability  but 
the  necefhty  of  this  meafure,  by  fairly  (lepping  be 
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fore  his  three  celebrated  countrymen,  and  building 
a  lading  reputation  for  himfelf  with  the  valuable 
materials  they  had  left  behind  them. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  his  fame  is  fair, 
honeft,  and  legitimate ;  for  though,  had  thefe  authors- 
never  lived,  he  would  have  been  at  a  lofs  how  to  have 
exercifed  thofe  talents  which  had  not  been  given  to 
infpire  him  with  invention,  though  greatly  to  perfect 
the  inventions  of  others;  as  he  polfeffed  himfelf  of 
the  effence  of  their  refpective  merits,  as  thofe  merits 
were  rendered  more  brilliant  in  his  hands,  their  ap- 
propriation more  refpectable,  and  as  thofe  he  added 
gave  them  a  confequence  and  a  rank  they  had  not 
been  able  to  fupport  alone,  we  cannot  refufe  him 
the  praife  due  to  exertions  fo  highly  meritorious. 

But  this  is  not  all  the  length  juftice  obliges  us 
to  go.  Voltaire  added  to  tragedy  a  colouring, 
a  harmony,  a  fire,  a  variety,  till  then  unknown  to  it. 
He  did  more.  The  tragic  poets  had  contented 
themfelves  with  rendering  vice  odious;  he  rendered 
virtue  amiable.  His  productions  are  the  panegyric 
of  humanity,  and  his  moral  appeals  to  all  hearts. 

It 

Voltaire  was  born  at  Paris,  November  30^ 
1694.       He   brought  out  on  the    French  theatre 

VOL.    II.  ^ 
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twenty-eight  plays,  five  of  which  appeared  during 
the  interval  that  will  occupy  this  chapter.  The  firft 
of  thefe,  performed  in  1718,  was  Oedipe,  The  fuc- 
ccfs  of  this  tragedy  was  brilliant  beyond  all  ex- 
ample. He  had,  however,  great  difficulty  to  get  it 
accepted  by  the  actors,  and  he  fubmitted  to  alter  it 
out  of  compliment  to  their  opinion  feveral  times, 
whether  for  the  better  or  the  worfe  cannot  now  be 
difcovercd;  but  it  was  confidered  very  complete  in 
all  its  requifites  when  it  did  appear  *. 

Artemire  produced  in  1720,  had  no  fuccefs,  and 
"was  withdrawn  by  its  author  fo  fuddenly   and    fo 


*  Many  anecdotes  are  related  of  the  effect  this  tragedy  had  on 
different  pcrfons.  Marfhal  Villa rs  told  Voltaire  that  he  con- 
fidered CEdipe  as  an  obligation  he  had  conferred  on  his  country.  "  A 
•*  very  inconfiderable  one,"  faid  Voltaire,  **  in  comparifon  with 
*'  the  fmalleft  of  thofe  that  you  have  conferred  on  your  country." 
Another  time,  a  nobleman,  who  was  handing  a  lady  to  her  carriage 
after  one  of  the  reprefentations  of  this  piece,  faid  to  Voltaire, 
V  fee  what  you  have  done.  Do  you  know  that  you  have  drawn  a 
**  torrent  of  tears  from  thefe  beautiful  eyes  ?  '*  **  They'll  have  their 
*■*  revenge  my  lord,"  faid  Voltaire.  The  Duke  D'Orleans, 
who  had  fent  Voltaire  to  the  Baftile,  on  feeing  {Edtfe^  fent  imme- 
diately toreleafe  him.  The  poet  went  inftantly  to  thank  the  Prince. 
**  Be  more  prudent  for  the  future  Voltaire,"  faid  he,  •*  and  I'll 
**  watch  over  your  fortune. "*■  "  I  humbly  thank  your  Royal  High- 
**  nefs,^'  faid  Voltaire,  **  and  ftiall  cenfider  myfelf  greatly  ho- 
**  noured  by  your  generofity,  provided  you  don't  furnilh  me  with 
*f  board  and  lodging  again. ** 
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completely  fupprefied,  that  felicitous  as  the  pub- 
lifhers  of  Voltaire's  works  have  been  to  collect 
his  whole  writings,  bad  and  good,  it  is  not  known 
exactly  what  (hape  it  wore  upon  its  firft  reprefen- 
tation.  The  mod  material  parts  of  it,  however, 
were  afterwards  taken  into  Mariamnc^  which  was 
performed  for  the  firft  time  in  1724.  This  piece 
did  not  fucceed  to  any  great  degree  the  firft  feafon, 
but  when  it  was  altered  and  brought  forward  on  the 
following  year  under  the  title  of  Herode  et  Mariamne^ 
it  experienced  very  folid  and  confirmed  fuccefs*. 


*  This  piece  was  the  fource  of  the  quarrels  between  Voltaire^ 
and  Rousseau.  Rousseau  wrote  a  letter  to  a  friend  which  ac- 
cidently,  or,  perhaps,  by  connivance,  fell  into  Voltaire's  hand. 
This  was  the  fubllance  of  it :  "1  have  at  laft  had  the  pleafure  of 
**  confidering  at  my  eafe  this  marvellous  dramatic  fuperfetation, 
•*  this  fecond  delivery  of  an  abortion,  taken  again  into  the  womb  of 
♦'  of  its  mother  to  receive  frefh  nourifhment.  The  formation,  how- 
**  ever,  does  not  appear  yet  to  me  to  be  regular,  and  I  can  difcein 
**  nothing  from  the  head  to  the  tail  but  a  number  of  disjointed  and 
*^  monftrous  parts  inflead  of  a  perfect  and  complete  whole.  In  fliort 
**  it  is  impoITible  to  reconcile  this  farago  with  common  fenfe.  Ma^ 
•*  riamne  is  an  inanimate  doll  that  does  not  know  what  it  does,  npr 
*^  what  it  wants  ;  Varus  is  a  hairbrain,  who  takes  his  meafures  as, 
**  ftupidiy  on  the  Banks  of  the  Jordan  as  the  Danube;  Herode^ 
•*  with  his  politics,  is  the  fiUieft  fellow  of  the  whole  troop  ;  Salome y 
**  amiferable  rafcal  who  merits  exemplary  punifhment;  and  Mazael, 
**  a  clumfy  rogue  who  fo  far  from  accommodating  himfelf  to  the 
"  intentions  of  his  mafter  fo  injures  and  difappoints  them,  that 
*»  Herodcy  if  he  was  not  as  mad  as  the  author,  ought  to  confine  him 
**  within  four  walis."     He  thus  goes  on  at  great  length,  minutely 

Q  2 
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The  next  piece  of  Voltaire  was  Vlndifcret^ 
a  comedy  in  one  act  and  in  profe.  Its  fuccefs  is 
not  known.  It  was  very  probably  written  from 
fome  complimentary  motive,  and  with  no  great  view 
to  fame.  Nothing  more  appeared  of  this  author 
till  1730,  when  he  brought  out  Brutus*.  In  this  tra- 
gedy Voltaire  completely  overfhot  h^^  mark. 
Fired  with  the  fpirit  of  Englifh  liberty,  which  with 
fomuch  adulation  he  had  in  England  defined  to 
be  a  medium  between  tyranny  and  democracy,  and 
which  the  Romans  attempted  but  never  could  at- 
tain, its  effence  fo  evaporated  in  his  pafTage  from 
Dover  to  Calais,  that  in  57'wto,  written  avowedly 
to  promulgate  the  principles  of  Britifh  patriotifm, 
he  introduced  all  the  levelling  fentiments  of  a  re-, 
public,  and  expected  the  French  to  tolerate,  under 


taking  the  play  to  pieces  with  great  humour  and  ability,  and  then 
fiiuihes  by  faying,  that  when  the  conflruction  and  the  writing  are 
fairly  eftimated,  it  is  impoflible  to  fay  whether  the  author  has  finned 
moft  aoainft  reafon  or  rhime. 


o* 


•  It  is  very  material  to  notice  that  when  Voltaire  brought  out 
this  tragedy  he  had  juft  returned  from  England  ;  where — fpight  of 
his  affected  indifference  for  the  Englifti  poets,  his  rank  and  jealous 
abufeof  Shakespear,  whofe  genius  was. beyond  his  comprehenfion, 
his  unfair  judgment  of  Otway,  finking  him  below  Racine,  than 
whom  he  certainly  wrote  infinitely  better — he  learnt  in  what  way  to 
rife  in  the  dramatic  art  fuperior  to  the  beft  of  his  countrymen.  This 
remains  for  fubfequent  difcuffion. 
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a  defpotic  monarch,  what  would  have  revoked  the 
Englilli  under  a  limittcd  one. 

The  confequence  was  that  the  parterre  ex- 
prelTcd,  at  the  firft  reprefentation  of  this  piece,  the. 
loudeft  indignation  ;  and,  when  they  heard  the  fol- 
lowing lines  from  the  mouth  of  Titus, 

Je  fills  fils  de  Brutus,  et  je  porte,  en  mon  coeur, 
La  liberte  grav-ee,  et  les  Ruis  en  honeur, 

there  was  a  general  tumult.  The  piece,  however, 
had  its  partisans,  and  thofe  it  offended  contented 
themfelves  with  barely  Raying  away  from  it.  It, 
neverthelefs,  fo  injured  the  reputation  of  Vol- 
taire that  he  did  not  recover  it  till  he  brought  out 
Zaire^  w4iich  might  be  called  the  firft  complete  tra- 
gedy in  all  its  parts  ever  performed  on  the  French 
ftage. 

As  I  mean  to  draw  up  the  moft  celebrated  of 
thofe  numerous  authors  who  at  this  time  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  public,  and  make  them  pafs  along 
in  the  view  of  the  reader,  I  (hall  follow  up  Vol- 
taire with  De  la  Motte,  a  man  of  great  genius, 
and  a  moft  finiftied  poet. 

De  la  MoTTE.wrote  for  the  French  theatre, 
^he  Italian  theatre,  and  for  the  opera,  and  always 
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refpectably;  but  his  poetic  works,  and  particularly 
his  odes,  gave  his  fame  the  moft  fubfiantial  and 
permanent  confirmation.  He  was  born  at  Paris 
in  1674.  and  died  in  1731  ;  ^o  that  his  whole  public 
hiftory  may  come  in  here. 

De  la  Motte  from  his  earlieft  youth  had  a 
firong  propenfity  to  poetry,  and  a  remarkable  talent 
for  declamation.  This  induced  him  to  get  by  heart 
every  thing  that  was  celebrated,  in  which  he  was 
affifled  by  a  memory  fo  quick  and  fo  tenacious, 
that  facts  are.  averred  of  its  effects  almoft  beyond 
credibilitv*. 


•  Among  many  inftances  adduced  to  prove  that  De  la  Motte 
in  point  of  memory  was  a  fort  of  prodigy,  the  following  is  parti- 
cularly worthy  of  notice.  A  young  poet  repeated  in  a  large  com- 
pany a  tragedy  which  he  had  written.  De  la  Motte,  who  wa% 
prefent,  liftened  with  great  attention,  and,  when  he  had  heard  it  out, 
told  the  young  gentleman  that  it  certainly  had  conliderable  merit, 
but  that  he  was  forry  to  find  him  fo  great  a  plagiarifi.  The  poet 
tcftified  aftonifhment  at  this  afiertion.  "  This  is  well  acted,"-  fai(^ 
De  la  Motte,  **  but  to  convince  you  that  I  am  right,  I  will  npw 
*'  repeat  to  you  the  whole  of  the  fecond  fcene  in  the  fourth  act.'* 
This  he  inftantly  did  ;  and  in  a  manner  as  animated  as  if  he  himfelf 
had  written  it.  The  eyes  of  all  the  company  were  now  turned  oa 
the  young  poet,  who,  thrown  into  a  mod  awkward  embarrafTnient, 
knew  not  what  to  fay  ;  when  De  la  Motte  took  him  by  the  hand, 
faying,  '*  Don't  give  yourfelf  any  concern  young  gentleman;  the 
•'  fcene  in  queftion  is  yours  as  well  as  the  rell  of  the  piece;  but  it 
**  appeared  to  me  fo  beautiful,  and  fo  affecting,  that  I  irrefiitibly  got 
•'  it  by  heart  as  you  repeated  it." 
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De  la  Motte  was  an  extraordinary  character. 
He  had  fcarcely  made  himfelf  known  but,  without 
any  apparent  caufe,  he  all  of  a  fudden  retired  to 
the  monaftry  of  De  la  Trappe;  but  the  celebrated 
Abbe  Du  Range,  unwilling  to  deprive  the  world 
of  a  young  man  of  fuch  promife,  refufed  him  the 
habit  under  a  pretence  that  he  was  too  young  to 
fullain  all  the  rigid  and  fevere  difcipline  of  that 
auftere  order.  After  this  he  attached  himfelf  to  the 
theatre,  not  without  fome  cafuidical  qualms  as  to 
the  propriety  of  how  far  his  conduct  was  recon- 
cileable  to  the  duty  of  a  true  chriftian. 

But  his  conduct  all  through  life  was,  it  muft  be 
confelTed,  fanciful  and  irrefolute.  Having  pafTed 
a  long  feries  of  years  in  compofing  moft  beautiful 
verfe,  he  finifhed  by  decrying  poetry  as  an  unna- 
tural fpecies  of  writing.  He  compared  verfifiers 
to  (light-of-hand-men,  who  pafs  grains  of  millet 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  in  which  exploit 
there  is  no  other  merit  than  the  difficulty;  and,  to 
prove  the  truth  of  this  alTertion,  he  turned  his  tra- 
gedy of  Oedtpc  into  profe,  which  he  had  before 
written  in  verfe.  This,  however,  drew  on  him  a 
volley  of  epigrams  which  he  was  too  much  a  phi- 
lofopher  to  anfwer,  though  the  beft  of  them  was 
infinitely   below   the  worit  oi  his   poetry;    but  I 
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fliall  wind  up  his  character  after  I  have  enumerated 

his  pieces. 

The  tragedies  oFDe  la  Motte  are  Macha- 
hees^  pel  formed  in  1721,  Romulus^  in  1722,  Ines  de 
Cajiro^  m  1723,  and  Oedipe,  in  1726.  When  De 
LA  Motte  produced  Machahees^  he  kept  himfelf 
aloof  as  the  author.  In  confcquence  of  this  the 
play  was  immediately  attributed  to  Racine;  but 
as  the  truth  got  wind,  thofe  wife  critics  gradually 
pretended  that  upon  maturer  conlideration  they 
had  found,  by  comparing  one  author  with  the  other, 
that  it  could  be  written  by  nobody  but  Ue  la 
Motte  *. 

Romulus  w^as  greatly  fuccefsful,  and  excited 
much  curioiity,  both  from  the  public  and  the  dif- 
ferent authors.  Parodies,  at  the  Italian  theatre, 
and  the  fairs,  were  at  that  time  the  tell  of  dramatic 
fuccefs.  Romulus  was  parodied  at  the  Italians  by 
Dominique,  under  the  title  of  Arlequin  Romulus^ 

*  Rousseau  was  one  of  thofe  who  had  been  deceived.  He 
cxcufed  himfelf  by  faying  that,  as  there  were  no  points,  no  flowery 
ideas,  no  flights,  no  finelfe  in  this  tragedy,  he  had  conceived  that  it 
was  irnpoifible  it  fliould  be  written  by  De  la  Motte.  Rousseau 
probably  had  forgotten  that  De  la  Motte  knowing  perfectly  the 
different  properties  of  lyric  odes,  and  other  fanciful  p«*etry,  lie 
aHb  knew  the  properties  of  tragedy,  "^ 
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ind  at  the  puppet  fiiew  by  Le  Sage  and  Fuzelier, 
by  the  name  of  Pierrot  Romidus.  The  parodies, 
however,  were  damned,  and  the  fuccefs  of  the  tra- 
gedy confirmed. 

Inis  de  Caftro  had  ftill  greater  fuccefs  than  Ro^ 
mulus.  Never  piece  attracted  fo  many  fpectators 
and  fo  much  criticifm*.  It  is  written  in  verfe,  but 
certainly  too  profaic ;  for  De  la  Motte,  though 
he  complied  with  the  cuftom  of  other  writers,  could 
never  reconcile  to  himfelf  that  characters  on  a  the- 
atre ought  to  addrefs  each  other  in  any  other  ftyle 
of  language  than  that  in  which,  according  to  their 
rank,  they  ufually  fpeakt. 

Oedipe^  which  piece  De   la  Motte  wrote  in 


•  De  la  Motte  being  one  day  at  a  cofFee.houfe,  he  prefently 
heard  a  knot  of  thefe  critics  abufe  his  play ;  when,  finding  that  he 
was  unknown  to  them,  he  joined  heartily  in  abufmg  it  himfelf.  At 
length,  after  they  were  altogether  pretty  well  glutted  with  decry, 
ing  its  merits,  **  What  fliall  we  do  with  ourfelves  for  the  even- 
ing?" faid  one.  *'  Suppofe,"  faid  De  la  Motte,  **  we  goto  the 
**  feventy-fecond  reprefentation  of  this  bad  play." 

t  Voltaire  confidered  CEdipe  as  his  chef  d'awvre  m  point  of 
poetry.  "  Take  care,"  faid  De  la  Motte,  one  day,  "  that  I 
"  don't  put  your  CEdipe  into  profe."  *«  If  you  do,"  faid  Voltaire, 
«*  I'll  put  your  Ines  into  verfe."  This  anecdote  has  given  rife  to  an 
idea  that  Ines  was  written  in  profe. 

VOL.    II.  R 
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Verfe  againtl  his  own  opinion,  had  bat  little  fucGGfi 
for  that  very  reafon ;  and,  when  he  turned  it  into 
profe,  it  did  not  fucceed  at  all.  This  induced  him 
to  defend  his  conduct ;  which  it  mud  be  confeiIe4 
he  did  very  ably,  for,  indeed,  he  was  upon  good 
ground.  Voltaire  replied  to  him;  and,  as  he 
had  a  real  regard  for  De  la  Motte,  ufed  in  his 
arguments  every  pofhble  politenefs  and  delicacy. 
DelaMotte,  under  the  plealanteft  irony,  couched 
his  arguments  in  the  fame  terms,  and  this  called 
forth  innumerable  fquibs  levelled  at  thefe  polite 
enemies.  Madame  Dacier  mixed  in  the  diipute; 
but,  difdaining  Voltaire's,  or  any  body's  polite- 
nefs, this  female  Aristophanes  reprobated  in  un* 
qualified  terms  every  requifite  of  the  drama  but  its 
barbarity,  which  one  ihould  naturally  fuppofe  is 
not  a  requifite.  It  finifiied  by  De  la  Motte's 
leaving  the  theatre. 

De  la  Motte  wrote  for  the  French  theatre 
two  comedies,  and  five  for  the  Italian  theatre.  The 
fubjects  are  principally  taken  from  the  Tales  of  De 
la  Fontaine,  or  rather  from  thofe  whence  they 
were  taken  by  him.  They  are  moll  of  them  per- 
formances of  merit,  for,  indeed,  it  was  impoflible 
for  De  la  Motte  to  write  ill,  but  they  are  cer- 
tainly the  molt  inferior  of  his  works.  His  operas, 
twelve  in    number,    are   clearly    upon  the  whole 
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the  bell  of  his  dramatic  writings ;  for,  though 
as  to  the  general  requifites  of  opera  writings 
QuiNAULT  ftood  certainly  before  all  other  French 
poets,  though  far  behind  Metasasio,  yet,  for 
the  true,  grand,  extended  idea  of  lyric  writing, 
De  LA  MoTTE  was  infinitely  fuperior  to  them  both, 
of  which  his  incomparable  odes  are  an  incontro- 
vertible proof.  De  la  Motte's  operas  were  coni- 
pofed  by  various  muficians,  among  Whom  were 
Campra,  Destouches,  Marais,  C0LASSE3  ^ncj 
La  Barre. 

De  la  Motte  was  loved  and  efteemed  bothj 
in  public  and  in  private  the  whole  of  his  life.  Hisf, 
genius  was  brilliant,  his  underftanding  commanding, 
and  his  manners  amiable,  to  which  his  writings  bear- 
ample  telHmony.  They  are  the  effafions  of  a  great 
mind  regulated  by  a  found  judgment.  Alike  a 
ftranger  to  rancour  or  adulation,  not  a  flngle  line 
of  fatyric  feverity  has  efcaped  from  his  pen,  nor  has 
he,  though  his  heart  teemed  with  philanthropy,  and 
though  it  was  his  delight  to  praife,  in  one  iingle  in- 
(lance  condefcended  to  flatter*. 


♦  It  mult  not  be   objected  that  his  odes,  which  are  avowedly 
panegyric,    are   flattery.     Great  men  and  celebrated  actions  reqniro 
from  the  poet  ftrong  and  enthufiamc  language.     The  moft  luxuriant 
flights  of  fancy  may  be  permitted,  and  the  moft  flowery  fields  of 
^4ginatign  traverfed,  in  fearch  of  fuitable  wreatlis  for  the  brows  of 
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Destouches  demands  our  next  attention,  on 
whom  it  will  be  the  lefs  neceffary  to  enlarge,  be- 
caufe  almoft  the  whole  of  his  productions  have  been 
in  one  form  or  another  exhibited  on  the  Englifli 
theatre,  and  will,  therefore,  of  courfe  require  an 
inveftigation  in  their  place.  He  was  born  at  Tours, 
in  1680,  and  bred  up  to  arms,  in  which  profeffion 
he  fo  diftmguifhed  himfelf  that  he  grew  into  great 
efteem  with  his  fuperiors. 

In  1717,  the  Due  D'Orleans,  then  Regent  of 
France,  fent  him  on  an  embafly  to  England, 
where  he  was  employed  on  negociations  for  three 
years,  and  where,  no  doubt,  he  greatly  improved 
himfelf  as  a  dramatic  writer,  his  comedies,  though 
heavy,  and  fometimes  infufferably  tirefome,  being 
conftructed  more  upon  the  JJnglifh  plan  than  any 
thing  French  which  had  gone  before  them.  Le 
Ta?nhour  Nocturne  in  particular,  is  almoft  a  literal 
tranflation  of  the  Drummer. 

His  works,  which  are  publifhed  in  ten  volumes, 

confift  of  twenty-two  comedies,  and  fome  divertife- 

ments  and  detatched  fcenes.     His  firft  piece,  Le 

'  Curieux  hnpertinent^  appeared  in  1710,  which  was 


heroes,  phllofophers,  and  legiflators.  De  j-a  Mottf,  in  this  has 
followed  Pindar,  and  I  know  not  in  fome  inllanccs  that  he  has  not 
equalled  him. 
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followed,  before  he  came  to  Enc  l  a n  d,  by  Vlngrat^ 
Vlrrefola,  Le  Medijant^  Le  Triple  Manage^  and 
LVbJiacU  Imprevu.  The  firfl  piece  he  produced 
after  his  return  to  France,  was  Le  Philofophe 
Marie  *,  this  was  fucceeded  by  LEnvieux,  and 
Le$  Philofophes  Amoureux^  which  are  all  that  ap- 
peared of  this  author  till  1730. 

What  Des TOUCHES  ought  principally  to  be 
commended  for  is  his  endeavouring  to  give  the 
French  ftage  a  confequence  that  it  had  before  been 
a  ftranger  to;  but,  in  cutting  up  frivolity,  he  has 
loft  fight  of  humour.  His  principal  character  is 
always  a  coloifal  ftatue,  by  the  fide  of  which  the 
fubordinate  pcrfonagcs  ftand  like  mere  pigmies,  and 
are  totally  loft  in  our  contemplation  of  the  grandeur 
and  ftupidity  of  the  primary  object;  which  after  all 
would  no  more  attract  our  attention  than  any  other 
monftrous  figure,  did  not  fome  accommodating  Ly- 
siMON,  or  Geronte,  like  a  wild  beaft-man,  play 
off  its  fmgularities  and  explain  its  extraordinary 
qualities. 

*  Destouches  when  he  was  in  England  married  a  young 
lady  of  a  catholic  family  ;  but,  as  he  was  in  a  public  capacity,  he 
conceived  it  proper  to  keep  this  marriage  a  fecret.  This  fccret, 
commg  out  by  degrees  in  his  family,  ibme  of  whom  were  offended,' 
the  uncle  in  particulai^,  who  wanted  to  propofe  to  him  another  wife, 
makes  up  the  circumftances  of  the  comedy,  all  the  chari^cters  of 
which  are  drawn  froi^  life.     It  is  by  much  the  beft  of  his  plays. 
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It  muft  not,  however,  be  denied  that  in  Des- 
touciiEs  there  are  many  beauties;  in  his  intrigue 
he  is  happier  than  Moliere,  and  in  his  moral  more 
chafte  than  Regnard,  for  between  thefe  two  he 
feems  ambitious  to  place  himfelf.  He  is,  however, 
too  dry,  too  fententious ;  and,  if  the  obfervation 
may  be  permitted,  too  wife,  and  too  regular.  He 
is  generally  without  faillies,  or  embellifhmcnts ; 
>vhich,  when  rigouroufly  juflged,  arc  fometimes 
Jrivolous  and  miiplaced;  yet,  when  judicioufly  in* 
troduced,  they  enliven  the  mind  and  warm  it  to  a 
more  willing  acknowledgement  oi'  the  pleafure  of 
truth. 

Marivaux,  whofe  writings  claim  the  highed 
praii'e  for  their  ingenious,  bold,  and  meritorious 
tendency,  itarted  like  a  true  genius  with  a,  deter- 
mination to  become  original.  He  went,  however, 
in  fome  refpects  upon  a  falfe  principal.  -  Ha\fingr 
moll  uncommon  powers  of  language,  and  fancying 
his  predeceffors  had  exhaufted  all  that  it  was  polii!;)]ei 
to  do  with  character,  he  refolved  to  turn  en,tirely:. 
to  fubjects  of  intrigue;  which,  in  prop'ortion  as  they 
admit  of  variety  to  infmity,  lofe  known  and  ac^ 
knowlcdged  manners,  and,  therefore,  wander  out  o^ 
uf  nature's  light. 

'Tis  too,  much  to  attempt  to  analyze  the  heart. 
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Pleafant  traits,  pretty  thoughts,  new  fituations, 
agreeable  repartees,  and  lively  f'ailies,  are  all  thrown 
away  ^vheii  they  are  uled  to  betray  motives,  inftead 
©f  develop  actions.  Marivaux  goes  for  the 
applaufe  of  the  mind  indead  of  the  heart;  the  pro- 
vince of  comedy  is  to  command  the  applaufe  of 
both.  Full  oF  genius,  he  expofes  nothing  but  in- 
genuity; certainly  fraught  with  fineffe,  with  delicacy, 
with  grace,  and  with  fentiment;  but,  neverthelefs, 
frequeiuly  tireibme,  and  often  almoft  inexplicable. 
The  French  are  remarkable  for  faying  a  great  deal 
without  intered,  upon  nothing;  Marivaux  has 
the  knack  of  making  the  nothing,  on  which  he  fay» 
a  great  deal,  interelling. 

Marivaux  brought  out  on  the  French  and 
Italian  theatres  thirty-lix  pieces,  generally  in  three 
acts  and  in  profe;  thirteen  of  which  were  performed 
before  1730.  They  feldom  had  fuccefs  at  ftarting, 
and  it  was  his  ufual  obfervation  that  he  conhdered 
it  more  flattering  to  his  reputation  that  they  fliould 
pleafe  on  repetition  than  at  firlt.  Many  of  them, 
however,  never  recovered  the  blow,  and  it  is  pro- 
bably  owing  to  the  extraordinary,  the  inconceivable 
ingenuity  they  contain,  that  any  of  them  kept  the 
ftage  for  a  length  of  ijme.  I  fhall  fay  more  on  this 
fubject  when  1  (hew  that  fome  of  the  Englifii  poets 
have  read  M  a,r  i  v  a  u  x  as  well  as  D  £  s  r  o  u  c ii  e  s. 
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Circumfcribed  as  I  am  1  mufl  now  tate  up  ail- 
thors  in  a  much  more  fummary  way  than  either 
their  merits  or  my  wiHies  incline  me.  Le  Sage^ 
F  u  2;  E  L 1 E  R ,  and  D 'O  r  n  e  v  a  l ,  who  ran  the  fame 
career,  may  properly  be  mentioned  in  this  placCi 
Le  Sage,  claiming  every  way  the  pre-eminence^ 
and  being  fo  well  known  in  England  by  Gil 
Blas,  and  Le  Diable  Boiteux,  it  will  be  more 
unnecefiary  thai  1  (hould  enlarge  on  his  genius  and 
writings. 

Le  Sage  wrote  ten  pieces  for  the  French  and 
Italian  theatres,  and  twenty  for  the  fairs,  befides 
thofc  he  had  a  hand  in  together  with  Fuzelier 
and  D'Orneval.  Lhey  all  go  for  a  fair  and 
lively  expofition  of  folly,  and  many  of  thofe  per- 
formed at  the  fairs  are  either  parodies  of  celebrated 
plays  at  that  time  performed  at  the  regular  theatres^ 
or  neat  fatires  on  temporary  fubjects.  His  pieces 
for  the  theatre  arc  too  much  in  the  Spanilh  ftyle, 
except  two  or  three,  which  are  admirably  levelled 
at  the  reigning  abfurduies  of  thofe  times,  of  thefe  La 
Tontine^  and  Turcaret,  are  the  moil  remarkable, 

FuzELiFjtR  wrote  at  different  times  for  all  the 
theatres,  and  brought  out  twenty  pieces  fingle 
handed,  and  as  many  in  conjunction  with  Le  Sagf. 
and  D'Ornevai.  ;  which   lad,  though  he    greatly 
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affifted  thore  affociates,   is   not  reported  to  have 
written  any  thing  without  them. 

It  will  be  proper  to  mention  Dominique, 
Rom  AG  N  ESI,  the  two  Riccobonis  and  Le  Grano 
together;  for  as  they  wrote  refpectively,  or  in  con^ 
junction,  for  the  Itahan  theatres,  from  fnbjects 
either  taken  from  Italian  canvafles,  or  approved  by 
them  all,  it  would  be  difficult  to  diftir^guifli  their 
feparate  merits.  There  are  nearly  a  hundred  pieces 
to  be  traced  in  which  all  thefe  had  a  hand. 

Pann  ARD,  PiRON,  Carolet,  and  others,  alfo 
contributed  at  this  period  towards  the  prodigious 
fund  of  amufement  which  attracted  the  attentioa 
of  the  public  at  the  Italian  theatre  and  the  fairs, 
while  Boissi,  La  Font,  Boindin,  La  Chaus- 
SEE,  Beauchamps,  De  la  Rue*,  and  others, 
did  their  beft  to  make  a  ftand  at  the  French  the- 
atre   againft   Voltaire,    De    la    Moite,    and 


♦  De  la  Rue,  who  was  Dancourt's  preceptor,  and  who 
brought  out  two  plays,  had,  as  we  have  feen,  an  averfion  to  the 
theatre.  It  was  this  that  induced  him  to  reprove  Dancourt  for 
his  impiety  in  bein^  an  actor.  **  Ah  father,"  faid  Dancourt, 
**  I  am  afraid  the  only  difference  between  us  is  that  I  am  actar 
"  to  the  king  and  you  are  actor  to  the  pope.*» 
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DtsTOUCttEs;  but,  as  I  have  done  with  none  of 
thofe  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  except  De  la 
M0TTE5  whofe  manners,  and  whofe  merits  were 
an  honour  to  his  country,  I  fhall,  as  I  go  on,  re- 
fume  fuch  points  concerning  them  as  I  may  con- 
ceive likely  to  inftruct  or  amufe  the  reader. 
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CHAP.  VIIL 

CONTINUATION   OF  THE  FRENCH  THEATRE  TO 

1745- 


As  the  works  of  Voltaire  now  form  the  prin- 
cipal feature  of  the  French  drama,  I  cannot  da 
better  than,  through  the  medium  of  enutnerating 
thofe,  give  every  collateral  particular  relative  to 
the  other  authors  his  cotemporaries;  for  to  Tpeak 
particularly,  limitted  as  I  am,  of  every  author  and 
play  that  my  documents  furnifh  me  with,  would  be 
little  more  than  to  fet  down  names  and  dates. 

Eryphile  produced   by   Voltaire,   in   1732, 
had  no  fuccefs*.     It  was,  therefore,  withdrawn  and 


*  L'Abbe  Desfontaines,  an  indifferent  author,  but  a  trouble- 
fome  critic,  predicted  this,  and  was,  therefore,  treated  by  Vol. 
TAiRE  in  thegroHeft  manner;  who,  among  other  things,  did  not  fpare 
to  call  him  an  afs,  and  an  ideot  j  but,  when  the  pubjic  voice  verified 
his  prediction,  Volt  airs,  who  with  the  greateft  pretended  in- 
difference was  the  fored  of  all  authors,  witnefs  his  letter  to  the  Qu^eerj 
on  the  fubject  of  this  play  when  it  was  parodied  under  the  title  of 
Semiramisy  was  guilty  of  a  thoufand  meannefles  to  cpnciliat^  i\K% 
favour  of  the  Abbe,  which  he  at  lenth  effected. 
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brought  forward  as  we  fhall  fee  under  the  title  of 
Semiramis,  The  changes  neceiTary  for  the  oc- 
cafion  were  not  very  difficult,  for  the  two  fubjects 
are  perfectly  the  fame.  His  next  piece  was  Zaire^ 
a  tragedy  performed  in  1732,  of  which  I  regret  I 
have  not  room  to  fpeak  the  eulogium,  but  a  proper 
opportunity  will  occur  when  this  performance  under 
the  title  of  Zara  fhall  be  fpoken  of  as  one  of  the 
ornaments  of  the  Englifh  theatre*.  This  piece,  ia 
addition  to  the  popularity  it  atchieved  for  itfelf, 
brought  forward  the  famous  Dufresne,  and  the 
celebrated  Mademoifelle  GAUssiN,who  performed 
the  parts  of  Orafmane  and  Zaire. 

Adelaide  du  Gicefclin,  brought  out  in  17345  was 
the  next  production  of  this  author.  It  had  been 
performed  before  under  the  title  of  Adelaide ;  and, 
Tiaving  had  but  mediocre  fuccefs  on  cither  of  thefe 
occafions,  it  was,  as  we  fhall  fee,  afterwards  pro- 


*  When  Zaire  firll  appeared,  a  moft  invidious  and  contemptible 
report  prevailed,  that  Vot,tmre  had  purchafed  it  for  two  hundred 
piftoles  of  a  certain  Abbe  Macarty,  an  Irifhman,  who  was  firll  a 
Roman  Catholic  and  afterwards  turned  Turk.  Nay,  even  a  certain  no- 
tary was  faid  to  have  drawn  up  an  obligation  for  the  fum.  I  confefs, 
when  I  firft  heard  of  this  circumftance,  knowing  the  imbecility  and 
irrefolutionof  Voltaire's  mind,  I  dreaded  he  would  have  betrayed 
fomething  like  apprehenfion,  but  was  charmed  to  find  that,  fianding 
fairly  up  againft  the  infamous  calumny,  he  treated  it  with  the  fo- 
vereign  and  ineftable  difdain  it  merited,    ' 
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diiccd  under  the  title  of  the  Due  de  Foix  ^.  Ahire 
appeared  in  1736.  The. fame  engines  were  fet  to 
work  to  decry  this  piece  as  had  been  ufed  to  injure 
Zaire,  The  real  author  was  faid  to  have  been  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Le  Franc.  Voltaire,  ia 
reply  to  this  calumny,  laid  that  fome  perfon  in- 
ftructed  as  to  the  fubject  of  bis  piece  might  have 
fuggeftcd  it  to  Monf.  Le  Franc,  in  which  cafe  he 
was  welcome  to  treat  it;  and,  if  it  proved  better 
than  that  which  he  had  fubmitted  to  the  public,  he 
ihould  be  happy  to  forget  the  unkindnefs  in  pro- 
portion as  he  fliould  be  obliged  to  applaud  the 
merit  of  the  piece.  "  I  fhall  always  adopt  this  con- 
duct,"  added  he,  "  for  I  don't  like  paper  wars,  t" 

VTnJant  Prodigug  appeared  the  fame  year  with 
fuccefs.  It  was  written  in  vcrfe.  It  is  faid  that  if 
Voltaire  had  not  been  afraid  of  the  journalitb 
he  would  have  ftruck  into  profe.  It  would  have 
been  a  noble  advantage  if  he  had,  for  there  can  be 


•  One  of  the  characters  was  called  Coucy^  to  whom  another  ad- 
dreffed  himfelf  thus:  "  Et  tu  content,  Coiicy  ? '•  A  man  in  the 
parferre  in{tdnt\y  cned  out,  **  couffi,  coulTi,"  a  provincial  admilTtoa 
of  the  Italian  cofi,  cofi,  which  fignifies  fo,  fo,  an  expreflioii  parti- 
cularly well  adapted,  becaufe,  on  the  Italian  theatre  by  way  of  bur- 
lefque,  it  was  often  ufed  by  Harlequin. 

i"  A  man  of  genius,  being  told  thtit  Voltaire  was  not  the  authof 
«f  AWire^  "  I  fhould  be  heartily  glad  if  it  were  fo,"  faid  he,  **  for 
in  that  cafe  the  nation  would  boaft  of  one  more  great  poec  than  it 


11 

"  had  bargained  for,!' 
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no  doubt  but  Voltaire's  profe  is  the  beft  in  the 
French  language,  and  he  would,  in  that  cafe,  have 
completed  De  la  Mottf/s  laudable  plan. 

Zulime  was  brought  out  In  1740.  We  are  told 
that  this  piece  wasS  confiderably  altered  after  ii  was 
outof  VoLTAiu  E  s  hauds,  and  to  thiscircumiiance  i& 
afcribed  its  having  had  but  little  ruccefs.  La  Mort  de 
Cttzar^  a  tragedy  in  three  acts,  was  brought  forward 
in  1743.  The  characters  are  entirely  men,  confer 
quentlv  the  plot,  having  nothing  to  do  with  love,  is 
rude  and  revoking.      lis  fuccels  \yas  in  proportion. 

Mahomet  was  performed  for  the  firft  time  in 
1742.  This  idol  of  the  French  was  withdrawn  after 
the  third  reprefcntation  by  authority,  and  the  author 
informed  that  he  vould  he  denouncedl  if  he  fuftV^ed 
u  to  be  performed  again.  Voltaire,  ho^^'ever,"- 
having  employed  all  his  credit,  Cardir^al  de  Fleury 
iilued  a  new  order  fo,r  its  appearance;  neverthelef^ 
the  actors  were  afraid  of  incenfmg  the  Procureur  Ce^ 
neral,  and  it  was  kept  back  till  1751,  when  it  came 
forward  with  moil  extravagant  fuccefs,  and  has  al- 
ways been  confidered  by  the  French  as  the  bei^ 
written  play  in  all  the  works  of  Voltalre*. 


•  Voltaire  afked  Fontf.n^i  i.f  one  day,  who  was  tlien  upwatds^ 
o^f  ninety,  what  he  thought  o^  Mabcmet  t  "  il  eil  hornblemeut  beau.?- 

fald  FONTtNELLE. 
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Merope  came  out  in  1743.  This  fubject  had 
been  treated  by  Gilbert  in  1643,  ^7  ^ha- 
PELLE.  again  by  La  Grange  Chancel,  and  at 
different  periods  by  other  poets  under  various  titles, 
Voltaire's  play  is  beyond  all  queltion  the  beft, 
and  its  reception  was  equal  to  its  merit. 

The  pieces  of  Destouches,  after  1730,  are 
Le  Glorieux.  La  Faujj't  Agnes,  Le  Tambour  Nocturne^ 
Lc  Dijjipattur^  LAmbitieux  et  L Indifcrettc^  La 
■Belle  OrgueiUeufe.  L'Amour  Ufc^  Lcs  Amours  de 
Ragonde^  L'Hommt  Singulier^  La  Force  du  Maturely 
Le  J  tune  Homme  a  L'Eprcuve^  and  two  or  three 
others.  Of  all  thefe  the  luccefs  was  fo  uniform, 
except  in  one  or  two  inftances,  that  it  will  be  unne- 
ceffary'to  fay  more  here  than  that  Destouches  was 
defervedly  confidered  as  a  very  reputable  author. 

Destouches  generally  lived  in  retirement  on 
ain  ellate  purchafed  near  Melun.  His  cuftom  was 
when  he  had  hnifhed  a  piece  to  take  it  to  Paris, 
and  afier  it  had  been  reprefented  for  the  flrll  time, 
to  return  again  into  the  country.  He  died  much 
beloved  and  refpected  at  the  age  of  feventy-four. 

The  remainder  of  the  pieces  broug^ht  out  by 
Marivaux,  need  not  be  particularized.  They 
confift  of  twenty -two  comedies  and  one  tragedy, 
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vhich  was  cialled  Annilal^  many  of  which  fucceeded 
with  perlbns  of  talle  and  difcernment,  but  were  ge-^ 
nerally  withdrawn  after  a  time  to  form  the  delight  of 
the  clofet,  where  they  are  beyond  meafure  charming. 
Marivaux  lived  eileemed,  and  died  regretted  at 
the  age  of  feventy  five* 

De  la  Motte,  Destouches,  and  Marivaux? 
were  members  of  the  French  academy.  De  la 
MoTTE  fucceeded  T.  Corneille,  Destouches 
Avas  chofen  in  the  place  of  Campistron,  and 
Marivaux  was  elected  at  the  death  of  the  Abbe 

de  HOUTEVI  LLE  *. 

*  The  preliminary  difcourfe  of  De  la  Motte  was  anfwcred 
by  Monfieur  de  Collierfs,  director  of  the  academy.  After  con- 
gratulating him  on  his  filling  the  fituation  formerly  occupied  by  th« 
oreat  Corneille,  and  (ince  devolved  to  his  brother,  who  had  by  his 
dictionary  and  other  works  of  utility  proved  himfelf  worthy  him  who 
had  been  the  admiration  of  the  age  in  which  he  had  lived,  Monfieur 
de  CoLLiEREs,  in  the  liveliell  terms,  affured  De  la  Motte  that 
his  works  fpoke  their  own  eulogium,  and  that  it  was  not  more  by  th^ 
fuffrages  of  the  academy  than  by  the  general  wifh  of  the  nation, 
that  he  was  called  to  hold  the  honourable  fituation  the  world  were 
fo  well  convinced  he  would  adorn. 

Destouches  was  replied  to  by  Fontenelle,  who  delivered  a 
mod  mafttirly  and  eloquent  hairangue,  certainly  the  eulogium  of  the 
Kingand  the  Cardinal  de  Polignac,  rather  than  Destouchbs.  It 
was,  however,  wound  up  very  powerfully,  and  the  academy  were 
congratulated  on  receiving,  in  their  new  member,  afubflitute  in  co- 
medy for  what  Campistron  had  been  in  tragedy. 

Marivaux  was  addreffed  by  the  Archbifliop  of  Sens,  wh» 
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St.  Foix,  a  mod  accomplifhed  and  elegant 
writer,  unfortunately  for  the  caufe  of  literature 
dealt  in  nothing  but  trifles;  trifles,  however,  only 
in  fize,  for,  in  value,  they  were  inefl:imable.  St. 
Foix  was  too  independent  both  in  mind  and  cir- 
cumftances  to  drudge  regularly  for  the  theatre, 
otherwife  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  he  would 
have  brought  comedy  in  France  to  the  trueil 
perfection.  Full  of  novelty,  yet  full  of  nature, 
with  a  correct  knowledge  of  every  dramatic  re- 
quifite,  and  a  moft  penetrating  judgement  to  give 
thofe  requifites  eff^ect,  his  dialogue,  nobly  fimple, 
agreeably  playful,  and  delicioufly  interefting,  the 
whole  domain  of  Thalia  feemed  open  to  his  view, 
in  which  he  was  permitted  to  range  for  fancy,  and 
variety. 

He  had  the  peculiar  and  mafterly  merit  In  all 
his  dialogue  of  concealing  the  writer.  His  cha- 
racters uttered  thofe   fentiments  with  which  nature 


mofi:  delicately  and  adroitly  excufed  himfelf  for  having  been  enticed 
out  of  the  regular  path  of  literature,  in  which  it  had  been  his  cuftom 
and  his  duty  to  walk,  by  the  fafcinating  inducements  thrown  out  by 
the  writings  of  the  new  academician.  He  recapitulated  the  beauties 
in  his  works,  warned  him  againft  painting  love  too  voluptuoufly, 
and  fini(hed  by  giving  him  that  tribute  of  praife  which  warm  and 
fincere  as  it  was,  he  faid,  "  was  but  the  echo  of  the  multitude," 
VOL,    11.  .    X 
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infpired  them,  and  uttered  them  in  nature's  lan- 
guage; St.  Foix  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Every 
thing  feemed  extemporaneous,  becaufe  it  M'as  full 
of  the  heart,  and  what  immediately  arofe  from  honell 
truth,  and  confcious  reflection.  Thefe  and  many 
other  requifites  St.  Foix  moft  eminently  poflefled; 
which,  if  they  are  fo  evident  in  the  fpecimen  he  has 
given,  WTitten  for  amufement  at  his  hours  of  leifure, 
his  productions  muft  have  been  valuable  indeed  had 
he  devoted  his  whole  time  to  them ;  and  this  is  par- 
ticularly confirmed  by  the  fertility  of  his  invention, 
and  the  ftrength  of  his  difcernment;  for,  in  twenty- 
two  pieces  he  gave  to  the  French  and  Italian  thea- 
tres, though  every  plot  is  peculiarily  original  and 
greatly  interefting,  no  two  plots  have  in  any  refpect 
the  fmalleft  refemblance  of  each  other. 

llr  .The  pieces  of  St.  Foix,  before  1745,  were 
Dtiicalion  et  Pyrrha^  Pandore^  L Oracle^  L'J/le^ 
Sauvage^  and  Les  Graces^  and  now  I  fliall  leave 
the  works  ofFAVART,  Anseaume,  Marmontel, 
Sedaine,  and  many  other  celebrated  writers, 
whofe  productions  about  this  period  firfl  made  their 
appearance,  together  with  all  that  remains  to  be  faid 
of  thofe  whom  1  have  not  yet  done  with,  to  give  a 
brief  account  of  the  opera,  fuch  particulars  of  the 
Italian  theatre  as  may  conduce  to  round  my  general 
hiftory   of  it,  to   fpeak  of  actors,  of  dancers,   of 
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muficians,  and  of  farce  writers ;  after  which  I  fhall 
regularly  wind  up  my  hiftory  of  the  French  ftage 
with  a  further  account  of  their  beft  writers,  and 
fuch  neceflfary  remarks  on  them  and  their  merits  as 
may  ferve  hereafter  for  a  comparative  elucidation 
of  the  dramatic  art  in  England. 


T  2 
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CHAP.    IX. 


THE  OPERA. 


Having  brought  the  opera  forward  to  the  death 
of  LuLLY  and  the  feceffion  of  Quinault,  I 
fhall  as  briefly  as  poflible  give  fuch  further  parti, 
culars  concerning  it  as  may  ferve  to  afTift  my  future 
account  of  it  when  I  come  to  fpeak  of  its  efta- 
blifhmentin  England.  Brief,  indeed,  I  muft  be; 
for,  belides  thofe  operas  ah'eady  mentioned,  I 
reckon  more  than  two  hundred,  good  and  bad,  that 
were  brought  out  from  their  eftablifhment  up  to  the 
year  1773. 

In  thefe  opefeis  authors  of  all  defcriptions  had 
a  hand,  from  T.  Corneille,  De  la  Motte, 
Marmontel,  Roi,  Danchet,  and  even  Vol- 
taire, to  Le  Abbe  Pellegrin,  Bernard, Mo n- 
•Porge,  Bruere,  and  Cahusac,  down  to  many 
others  of  much  more  inconfiderable  talents.  Some 
of  the  muficians  I  have  already  named;  to  thefe  may 
be  added  Royer,  Matheau,  Mouret,  Mon- 
teclaire,  and  many  others  who  were,  at  length? 
completely  eclipfed  by  Rameau.  It  fhould  not, 
however,   be  forgotten  that  the   celebrated    Phi- 
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LiDOKE,  ivhofe  mufic  was  almoft  as  famous  as  his 
chefs,  compofed  an  opera  called  Ernelinde  written 

by    POINSINET. 

Rameau,  who  was  born  in  1683,  was  induced 
by  his  paflfion  for  muHc,  and  his  third  after  im- 
provement to  vifit  Italy  very  early  in  life*. 
There  he  had  formed  his  tafie  upon  Pergolese 
JoM-ELLi,  Galluppi,  Corelli,  and  all  thai 
firing  of  celebrated  compofers  who  exactly  at  that 
time  had  brought  mufic  to  the  higheft  degree  of 
perfection.  It  muft  be  underttood,  however,  that 
it  was  not  by  their  inftruction,  but  merely  by  liken- 
ing to  their  admirable  compofiiions,  that  he  became 
fo  aftonifhing  a  mufician.  Never  did  he  receive  from 
any  man  a  iingle  leflbn  on  harmony.  Nature  and 
bis  own  ftrong  mind  were  his  preceptors;  and  fo 
well  was  he  taught  by  fuch  infallible  inllructors 
that  he  at  length  became  a  harmonic  legiiiator ; 
a  mufical  Lycurgus;  to  the  juftice  of  whofc 
laws  the  whole  tribe  of  compofers  have  implicitly 
bowed  obedience. 

The  French  were  fo  enthufiaftically  attached  to 


*  It  is  not  my  intention  to  fpeak  of  mufic  at  length  till  I  treat 
of  its  piogrefs  in  Engla;jd.  I  (hall  then  (how  how  it  took  root 
and  grew  in  every  country,  and  that  it  always  arrived  to  the  trueft 
perfection  whenever  it  was  tranfplauted  from  tl)e  giurden  ©f  Italy. 
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that  dull  monotonous  ftyle  of  mufic  introduced  by 
LuLLY,  thai  it  was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  Ra- 
MEAU  could  prevail  upon  even  the  mofl  indifferent 
writers  to  fupply  him  with  words,  and  he  was  fifty- 
five  years  of  age  when  he  promifed  the  Abbe  Pel- 
LEGRiN,  a  poor  relource  by  the  by,  a  large  fum 
of  money  to  write  Hypolite  et  Aricie^  which  wa^*; 
performed  in  1733.  It  was  at  firft  damned,  but 
being  again  brought  forward  at  the  inftance  of  fome 
perlons  of  difcernment,  it  fo  opened  the  eyes,  or  ra- 
ther the  ears  of  the  nation,  that  a  new  charactet 
was  from  that  hour  given  to  the  mufical  tafte  of 
the   French. 

After  this,  authors  were  folicitous  enough  to 
write  for  Rameau.  Mondorge,  Bruere,  Ca- 
HUSAC,  and  Autreau,  were  all  employed  by  him. 
At  length  Voltaile,  who  has  told  u&  he  went  out 
of  his  way  to  oblige  a  man  of  fuch  talents^  wrote  for 
him  Le  Temple  de  la  Gloire^  which  was  followed  by 


*  This  fecond  reprefcntation  was  in  a  great  meafitre  owing  to, 
the  noble  conduct  of  PtLLEGRiN,  the  author,  and  Campra,  Ra- 
MF.Au's  profefTional  rival.  Pellegrin,  Itrugk  with  the  effect  of  the; 
mufic,  tore  t!ie  inftrument  to  pieces  which  Rameau  had  given  him 
as  a  fecurity  for  his  money,  faying  he  pitied  the  tafte  of  the  French^ 
and  that  he  was  but  too  happy  to  fall  in  fuch  company ;  and 
Campra  being  afked  what  he  thought  of  the  mufic,  faid  there' was 
good  mufic  enough  in  iy)'/>o///^  to  ferve /for  ten  operas.  This  was 
told  to  the  Prince  de  Conti,  who  afked  if  thefe  were  really  his  fen- 
timents?  He  ani'wered,  that  the  declaration  v/as  no  more  than  truth 
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Pygmalion^  written  by  De  la  Motte,  and  com- 
pofed  by  La  Bar  re  in  1700.  but  re  let  by  Rameau 
in  1746.  After  this  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
aflided  by  the  pen  of  Marmontel,  who  wrote  for 
him  four  pieces,  by  which  time  the  French  opera 
had  arifen  to  its  highefl  degree  of  perfection. 

After  all,  the  opera  in  France,  admirable  as  the 
talents  of  Rameau  were,  never  equalled,  or  even 
approached  the  Italian  opera.  The  vaft  theatres 
of  V^ EN  ICE,  Milan,  and  other  places  gave  a  ftyle 
and  a  magnificence  to  the  fcenery  greatly  beyond 
the  fcenery    of  the    French.      The    advantage   of 


and  kiftice,  for  that  Rameau  was  certiinly  born  to  ecl"pfe  their 
whole  tribe.  This  prediction  was  completely  verified,  tor  no  other 
mufician  had  brilliant  fuccefs  after  this  event.  The  confequence  was 
that  thofe  wlio  happened  to  pofFefs  good  fenCe  and  honefry  like 
Cam  PR  A,  gave  way  without  murmuring  ;  but  the  reft,  among  whom 
were  MoNTECLAiRF,  and  Mourf.t,  became  a  prey  to  envy  and 
defpair.  Monteclaire  attacked  Rameau  on  his  violating  the 
rules  of  harmony  ;  but,  happening,  by  way  of  fhewing  his  candour, 
to  praife  the  only  palfage  in  the  opera  of  Lcs  Indes  Galantes  written 
by  FuzKLiER,  in  which  the  rules  of  harmony  were  actually  vio- 
la'ed,  he  was  fo  completely  laughed  at  that  he  never  ventured  after- 
wurds  to  fpeak  of  Rameau  or  his  mufie.  As  for  poor  Mourft, 
it  is  a  literal  fact  tlfat  he  went  mad  and  employed  himlelf  during  his 
highcft  paroxyfms  in  fmging  a  chorus  in  the  jecond  act  of  (lajlor  it 
Pol/ux,  written  by  Birnaru,  and  compofed  by  Rami- Au,  begin. ng 
with  liicle  words: 

Qu'au  f.ni  dn  tonncne, 

Le  feu  des  enfers 

Declare  la  Guerre. 
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fetting  Italian  words  to  Italian  mufic,  fuch  mufic 
clpecially  as  was  produced  by  the  joint  labours  of  lb 
tiiany  wonderful  compofers,  again  threw  the  French 
opera  at  an  immenfe  didance.  In  fhort  in  nothing 
but  the  dances,  by  the  way  a  mere  apendage  to  the 
opera,  have  the  French  excelled,  but  in  thefe  they 
have  ever  excelled  all  Europe*. 

The  performances  at  Paris  derived  great  re- 
fpectability  from  their  regulations  by  the  order  of 
the  king.  After  the  death  of  Lully,  who  had  at 
leaft  the  merit  of  being  a  Itrict  difciplinarian,  the 
opera  relaxed  greatly  from  the  regularity  and  good 
order  that  had  been  before  kept  up.  This  induced 
the  king,  in  1713,  to  iffue  an  arret  confifting  of 
eighteen  articles,  which  enacted  that  the  director  of 
the  Royal  Mufical  Academy  fliould  chufe  the  bed 
poffible  performers  both  vocal  and  inftrumental,  and 
alfo  performers  for  the  ballets;  no  one,  however 
to  be  received  without  the  approbation  of  the  in. 
fpector  general.  That  a  fchool  for  mufic  and  dancing 
(hould  be  edablifhed  where  all  performers  fliould 
be  taught  gratis. 

*  A  celebrated  Hnglifh  dancer  called  on  the  famous  Marcel  at 
Paris,  who  defued  to  have  a  fpecimen  of  his  abilities.  The 
Fnglifhman  could  not  pleafe  Marcel.  Every  thing  was  tried  and 
ill  to  no  purpofe.  At  laft,  "  tenez,  man  amly'*  faid  he,  *'  en  'vo'iJa. 
♦'  ajfez  j"  **  the  fact  is,  you  jump  very  well  in  London,  but  as  to 
•*  claucing,  my  good  friend,  it  is  only  to  be  found  in  Pa  pas." 
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That  the  different  merits  of  the  performers  being 
afcertained  and  by  them  acknowledgt^d,  they  fhould 
receive  fuch  parts  as  were  provided  for  them  witli- 
out  murmuring,  upon  pain  of  being  deprived  of  a 
month's  pay  for  the  firft  omiilion,  and  of  being  dif- 
charged  for  the  fecond.  Their  duty  both  towards  one 
another,  and  towards  the  public,  is  next  very  pro^ 
perly  pointed  out.  the  portion  of  the  profits  equitably 
appropriated,  a  fund  eftablifhed  for  fuch  as  may  ha\  e 
performed  fifteen  years,  not  as  a  charity  but  as  a 
reward  for  palt  lervices,  and  another  fund,  by  way 
of  encouraging  emulation,  to  be  at  ftated  periods  di- 
vided among  all  thole  who  may  have  bell  difcharged 
their  duty  towards  their  employe's  and  the  public. 

It  is  next  ordered  that,  during  all  receffes,  the  per- 
formers, without  diflinction,  [hall  be  put  upon  half 
pay;  afterwards  that  the  authors  and  compofers  of  all 
operas  (hall  be  paid  in  proportion  to  their  fuccefs  on 
every  night  as  far  as  thirty  reprefentations,  provided 
the  opera  is  performed  fo  many  nights  in  fuccelfion. 
The  examination  of  all  operas  to  be  impartial,  and 
no  meafure,  either  for  or  againft  authors,  muficians, 
or  performers,  of  any  defcripiion,  to  be  taken  with- 
out a  memorial  drawn  up  and  well  atteiied  for  the 
perufal  of  the  infpector  general,  who  (hall  audit  all 
accounts  and  regulate,  in  conformity  to  the  will  of 
.the  king,  all  matters  refpecting  the  management  of 
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the  opera;  the  accounts  of  all  denominations  to  be 
conftantly  fettled  the  laft  day  of  every  month. 

Perfons  were,  in  confequence  of  this  new  regu- 
lation, immediately  appointed,  and  it  Mas,  without 
variation,  ever  afterwards  kept  up.  In  1773,  the 
appointmerus  ilood  thus  :  Rebel  at  the  head  of  the 
mufical  academy,  Ferr  et  and  Par  ant  principal 
conductors  of  the  fmging  fchool,  the  two  Gar  dels 
regulators  of  the  dancing  fchool ;  among  the  prin- 
cipal male  fingers  were  Geli  n,  Larrivee,  Du- 
ll and,  Le  Gros,  Muguet,  Tirot,  and  Lain  ez; 
the  principal  female  fingers  were  Larrivee,  Ar- 

NOU  LD,  DuPLANT,  Beau  M  ESN  IL,  ROSALI  e,  Du- 

RANC,i  Chateau  NEu  F,and  Girardin,  and  there 
were  about  thirty  others  employed  in  chorufes  and 
other  inferior  ftations. 

Vestris  was  the  ballet  mafter,  who  was  alfo 
principal  dancer  with  Gar  del  and  Duberval. 
Next  came  a  train  of  figurants;  then  the  principal 
women,  who  were  Peslin,  Guimard,  Hei  n  el, 
and  AssELiN,  and  then  the  figurantes  and  fupernu- 
meraries  amounting  to  about  fifty.  The  lift  was  clofed 
by  the  names  of  thofe  who  performed  in  the  or- 
cheftra  to  the  number  of  fixty  four,  fo  that  the  whole 
company,  including  all  defcriptions  of  perfons  em- 
ployed, muft  have  confifted  of  at  leaft  two  hundred. 
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I  SHALL  now  look  after  fuch  authors  and  other 
perfons  as  were  concerned  in  the  Italian  theatre, 
and  interefled  in  that  conduct,  and  thofe  circum- 
fiances  which  grew  out  of  it  after  its  eftablifhment 
in  1716. 

It  has  bfeen  fcen  that  the  actors  at  the  fairs,  hav^ 
ing  the  advantage  of  performing  entirely  in  French, 
became  very  formidable  rivals  of  the  Italians,  who 
were,  in  conjunction  with  the  French  comedians, 
continually  making  interelt  to  throw  every  poffible 
rub  in  their  way.  The  public,  however,  tired  of 
feeing  them  thus  perfecuted,  took  the  matter  up  i 
and,  after  it  had  gone  through  a  number  of  hands,, 
fome  of  whom  had  been  ruined  in  the  conteft,^ 
Francisque  and  Lalauzr,  were  glad  to  fell  the; 
concern  to  Pok  tea  u,  who  wrote  a  number  of  things 
in  conjunction  with  Fuzelier,  Pannard,  Cai^o- 
LET,  Gallet,  and  L'Affichard,  and  he  had  in* 
iluence    enough  to  obtain  from  the   mufical  ac^- 
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demy  permifTion  to  call  his  performance  LOp^ra 

Comique, 

From  this  time  forward  thefe  whimfical  pieces 
gre^v  move  and  more  into  repute,  A  hiitory,  or  an 
anecdote  defcnbiiig  any  of  their  former  perfecu- 
tions,  a  parody  of  a  bad  tragedy,  in  fhort  any  tem- 
porary whim,  dramatized  by  Le  Sage  and  his  fol- 
lowers, who  all  wrote  with  wonderful  pleafantry, 
'was  a  thoufand  times  more  welcome  to  the  pubhc 
than  thofe  pieces,  half  French  and  half  Italian,  fung 
through  the  nofe,  or  thofe,  entirely  French,  fpoken 
through  the  nofe,  at  the  regular  theatres,  The  con- 
fequence  was  they  became  too  formidable;  and,  in 
1742.  were  luppreffed,  with  this  quahficaiion,  how- 
ever, that  the  performers  fhould  be  incorporated 
wiUi  the  Italians. 

Theinferiordefcription  of  pevformers,neverthelefs, 
fuch  as  had  been  interlocutors  at  the  puppet  Ihews,' 
or  rope-dancers,  or  tumblers,  or,  in  fhort,  any  of 
t-hofe  for  whom  it  was  impofhble  to  find  any  em- 
ployment in  a  regular  theatre,  Itill  hovered  about 
the  fairs^  and  Were  permitted,  or  rather  fuffered  to 
perform; thefe,  and  on  the  Boulevards^  fuch  drolls 
and  farces  as  were  within  their  capacity,  with  a  view 
to  affilt  and  reUeve  thofe  tricks  and  feats  they  tx- 
erciftd  as  iheir  proper  pi  ofellion. 
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Among  thefe,  the  famous  Nicolet,  fo  well 
known  upon  the  Boulevards^  cut  the  mofi;  confpi- 
cious  figure.  This  man  fairly  took  up  the  ancient 
farces,  of  which  I  (hail  not  have  a  better  opportu- 
nity to  give  an  account  than  this.  They  were  cer- 
tainly the  origin  of  that  prodigious  number  of  pro- 
verbs, and  pieces  in  one  act,  which  have  fpread  them- 
felves  through  France,  either  in  private  focieties,  or 
on  the  (tage.  They  were  without  doubt  originally  the 
productions  of  the  Children  of  Sans  Souci,  and  at  that 
time  they  contained,  probably,  either  the  burlefque 
of  the  Greek  fatires,  or  the  afperity  of  the  Roman, 
or,  perhaps,  a  mixture  of  both ;  but,  being  neglected 
by  them  for  works  of  greater  magnitude  when  they 
joined  the  Confraternity  of  the  Paifion,  thefe  farces 
were  fufpended,  and  would  have  beeti  altogether  lofi' 
if  fome  of  the  buffoons  had  not  afterward.s  reltored 
them ;  who,  not  being  (ufhciently  informed  to  imi- 
tate Greeks  and  Romans,  made  a  fhift  to  invent  a 
great  deal  of  drollery  by  ridiculing  the  folly  of  their 
own  countrymen. 

Of  thefe  Pathelin,  Tabarim,  Guillot 
GoRju,  Gautier  Garguille,  Gros  Guil* 
LAUME,  and  TuR LUPIN,  were  the  principal.  The 
laft  three  were  journeymen  bakers,  and  friends  from 
their  infancy.  It  is  difficult  to  afcertain  whether 
ihefe  farces,  which  they  performed  upon  their  own 
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aicconnt,  were  exhibited  during  any  recefs,  or  wbc- 
ther  they  )eft  the  company  to  which  they  belonged, 
but  it  is  certain  they  were  in  the  early  part  of  their 
lives,  all  actors  in  Hardy's  plays,  and  the  other  ex- 
hibitions of  that  time. 

For  the  purpofe  of  performing  thefe  farces  they 
took  a  fmall  tennis  court,  near  Ic  forte  St.  Jaques^ 
which  they  converted  into  a  theatre.  The  price  of 
admittance  was  two  (ous  and  hx  deniers.  They  had 
fuch  fucceis  that  the  companv  of  the  Hotel  de  Bour- 
gogne  complained  of  them  tf)  Cardinal  Richelieu; 
who,  being  fond  of  every  thing  dramatic,  fent  for 
ihem  to  perform  before  him  in  the  Palais  Royal^ 
which  was  then  called  his  palace.  They  fatished  the 
Cardinal  {o  well  that  he  would  not  forbid  their  per- 
formance*.     1  his  fo  emboldened  thein  that  they 


♦  The  fiibject  of  the  farce  they  were  faid  to  have  performed 
betore  the  Cardinal  was  as  follows  ;  Gros  Guillaume,  who  is  re- 
prefented  to  have  been  as  thick  as  he  was  long,  and  who  often,  by 
means  of  udrcfs  with  hoops  ftrctched  acrofs,  furmed  hiinfclf  into  the 
fii^ure  of  a  hogfhead,  was  in  this  farce  fiippofed  to  be  the  wife  of 
TuRLUPiN;  who,  jealous  of  Garcuillf,  is  determined  to  cut 
her  head  otf.  tie  fe  zes  her  by  the  hair  with  a  drawn  fabre  in  his 
hand,  while,  fhe  upon  her  knees  conjures  him  by  every  thing  dear 
ro  him  to  abate  his  anger.  She  reminds  him  of  their  paft  loves,  hovr, 
<he  rubbed  his  back  when  he  had  the  rheuma^ifm,  and  how  chrJrm^d 
flu-  had  always  been  when  he  wore  his  flannel  night  cap,  but  aU  ifi> 
vain.  Will  nothing  move  thee  l  cries  this  amiable  female  in  the  laft 
delpajr.     Oh  cruel  I  Think  on  the  bacon  and  cabbage  I  fryed  tor 
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grew  more  and  more  fcurilous  and  perfonal ;  till 
Gros  Guillaume,  in  one  of  their  farces,  coun- 
terfeited a  certam  magiltrate  fo  perfectly  that  he 
iifued  a  warrant  to  take  them  all  up.  Gros  Guil- 
LiAUME  was  put  in  prilon,  where  he  (hortly  after- 
wards died.  His  companions  made  their  efcape, 
but  it  is  faid  they  had  heen  luch  (worn  brothers  and 
friends  all  their  lives,  and  had  promifed  fo  faithfully 
to  (tick  by  each  other,  that  when,  Gakguille  and 
TuRLUPiN  heard  of  their  friend's  death  they  fell  ill 
and  foon  aficrwards  followed  him.  They  were  very 
old,  the  youngeft  of  them  being  nearly  eighty. 

This  fketch  may  ferve  to  fliew  whence  the  farces 
performed  on  the  Boulevards  originated,  the  humour 
and  Ityle  of  which  Moliere,  Dancourt,  and 
others  had  very  frequently  in  view,  and,  indeed,  all 
the  writers  for  fairs.  Thefe  having  felected  all  the 
'Valuable  parts,  nothing  remained  for  the  exhibitors 
on  the  Boulevards  but  groffnefs  and  filth,  which  cer- 
tainly they  have  ever  thrown  about  pretty  profufely  *. 


yoii  yefterday.  Oh  the  forcerefs !  cries  Turi.upin.  I  can't  rend 
her.  She  knows  how  to  take  me  by  my  foiVile.  Tfie  bacon  !  th<- 
very  fat's  now  riCmg  in  my  ftomach.  Live,  fry  cabbage,  and  b*" 
dutiful. 

*  The  moft  indecent  nonfenfeof  our  merry  Andrews  and  pupp<*t 
(hew  men  may  give  fome  iaea  of  It. 
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The  names  of  Harlequin,  Pantaloon,  Scara- 
mouche,  and  the  reft  of  the  pantomime  characters, 
are  fuppofed  to  have  been  either  the  real  or  adven- 
titious titles  of  thofe  who  firii  performed  them.  The 
original  Harlequin  is  faid  to  have  been  a  young  per- 
former among  the  Italians  at  the  time  of  HexNry  the 
third;  whs*  being  retamed  by  the  prefident  Harlay, 
was  cal\:d  by  his  companions,  according  to  the  Ita^ 
lian  ci  flom  of  giving  the  mailer's  name  to  the  fer- 
yant,  Arlequino;  a  name  that  Domi  n  iqu  e,  Gher- 
ARDi,  CARLiN,and  others  ever  after  went  by. 
1  he  names  of  Mezetin,  Pantaloon,  and  feveral  of 
the  relt  are  faid  to  have  been  real ;  and  thus,  what- 
ever might  be  the  iubject,  or  whatever  the  fcehe, 
you  law  the  pieces  always  performed  as  it  were,  by 
one  family.  This  bad  culiom  fpread  itfelf  through 
all  their  comic  writings,  which  v»'e  fee  iiuffed  with 
Damons,  and  Gerontes,  and  Lylimons,  and  Eraftes» 
out  of  number,  in'lead  of  thofe  appropriate  names 
by  which  we  diJlmguifh  the  variety  of  characters 
that  aie  introduced  m  our  comedies. 

After  the  junction  of  the  Italian  theatre  with  the 
comic  opera,  they  mullered  very  powerfully.  Ca- 
MiLLE,  an  admirable  Pantaloon,  brought  with  him 
his  daughter;  a  molt  accomplifhed  and  beautiful 
woman.  "  A  large  volume,"  fays  my  author, 
"  could  not  contain  half  the  verfes  that  were  wriiten 
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<<  in  her  praife."  She  was  an  actrefs  as  well  as  a 
dancer,  and  admirable  in  both  capacities.  Clair- 
VAL  was  an  excellent  finger  and  a  found  actor. 
Carlo  Veronese  alfo  brought  out  his  daughter, 
Caroline,  who  performed  the  Colombine,  that  is 
to  fay,  the  chambermaid,  for  all  the  Harlequins  at 
the  Italian  theatre  were  valets,  and  all  th  Colom- 
bines  chambermaids;  (he  had  almoft  as  man\  verfes 
written  in  her  praife  as  Camille  :  Some  of  them 
by  Marmontel,  who  was  in  love  with  her. 

To  Madame  FAVARTjwhofe  merit  in  public,  and 
whofe  character  in  private  life  cannot  be  fpoken  of 
too  highly,  I  lament  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  do 
the  juftice  fhe  merited.  She  fung  charmingly,  and 
performed  with  delicacy,  truth,  and  fentiment. 
She  was  a  perfect  mufician,  and  played  admirably 
on  the  harp.  All  thefe  qualifications  her  hufband 
availed  himfelf  of  in  the  characters  flie  performed, 
which  he  wrote  purpofely  for  her,  and  to  which  fhe 
gave  fo  much  grace  and  nature  that  her  manner  has 
been  ever  fince  the  flandard  of  imitation.  In  her 
private  life  fhe  was  a  tender  wife,  and  mother,  and  a 
faithful  and  affectionate  friend. 

Thevenard  and  Thevenau  were  two  ad- 
mirable fingers.  Thomassin  was  a  good  Harlequin, 
Octave,  who  acted,  danced,  and  played  upon  eight 
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inftruments,  was  a  great  favourite,  and  Sticotti  was 
^n  excellent  Pierrot;  but  the  arrangement  of  the 
Italian  theatre,  in  1773,  which  I  fhall  now  bring  for- 
ward, will  fhew  the  (late  of  the  company,  and  how 
well  it  was  regulated. 

It  is  premifed,  fay  thefe  laws,  that  the  company 
are  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  king,  and 
muft  render  account  to  him  of  their  conduct  through 
the  fuperintendant  of  hxs  menus  plai firs ^  and  the  gen- 
tlemen of  his  chamber.  The  organ,  thiough  which 
all  applications,  reports,  and  appeals  are  to  be  con- 
veyed, to  be  compofed  of  three  performers  called 
Seinainiers^  or  weekly  infpectors,  chofen  by  a  ma- 
jority out  of  the  company.  Thefe  infpectors  are  to 
have  different  departments.  The  firft  is  to  take  care 
of  the  regiders,  to  examine  the  receipts,  and  dif- 
burfements,  and  to  act  in  every  refpect  as  guardian 
and  treafurer.  He  is  to  convoke  all  alfemblies,  and 
regulate  with  the  confent  of  a  majority  of  the  com- 
pany, the  bufmefs  of  the  week  ;  which,  having  been 
properly  digefted,  is  to  be  announced  by  the  bills 
to  the  public,  and  without  good  caufe  to  the  contrary, 
literally  carried  into  execution. 

The  fecond  infpector  is  to  examine  the  ftate  of  the 
company,  the  (lock  lift  of  performances,  the  merits 
of  the  performers,  their  forwardnefs  as  to  the  dif- 
charge  of  their  duty;  to  fee  after  the  Itate  of  the 
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decorations,  to  take  care  at  performances  and  re- 
hearfals,  that  every  decorum  is  obferved,  and  that 
nothing  is  neglected  by  actors,  fingers,  dancers,  pain- 
ters, or  members  of  any  other  defcription,  that  may- 
render  their  exertions  worthy  the  patronage  of  the 
king,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  public. 

The  third  infpector  is  to  watch  over  the  conduct 
of  the  other  two,  to  render  an  account  of  every 
thing  that  pafTes  to  the  intendant  Des  Menus,  and  to, 
inltruct  the  company  as  to  what  orders  he  receives 
in  confequence  from  court,  and  whether  the  pro-, 
ceedings  of  the  company  are  approved  or  difap-. 
proved  of  by  the  king, 

Thefe  infpectors  are  to  remain  in  office  three 
weeks,  and,  during  that  time,  to  ferve  refpectively 
each  office  ;  the  whole  company,  on  every  Saturday 
morning  in  full  affembly,  receiving  an  authenticatiori 
of  their  fidelity  in  the  difcharge  of  their  feveral 
trufts,  and  being  at  liberty  to  examine  their  conduct, 
on  which  they  may  pafs  a  vote  of  thanks  or  cenfurcj 
each  performer  voting  according  to  the  order  of  his 
or  her  reception  in  the  company  ;  at  which  affembly 
the  king's  plealure  is  to  be  made  known,  and  refolu- 
tions  taken  as  to  their  future  plans  and  operations;  ai 
^11  times  ftrictly  adhering  to  thefe  regulations. 

pillributing  of  parts,  forfeits,  reqompences  ovec- 
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and  above  the  common  appointments,  and  firft  ap. 
pearances  are  regulated  as  equitable  as  every  thing 
elfe;  but  thefe,  the  duty  of  the  performers,  and 
other  particulars,  I  fhall  referve  till  I  lay  them  by 
the  fide  of  the  Englifh  regulations.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, pafs  by  the  treatment  of  authors. 

All  authors,  who  think  proper  to  fend  pieces  to 
the  theatre,  are  to  direct  them  to  the  fecond  fe- 
mainier,  who  is  to  report  the  inflructions  which  thofe 
authors  fhall  think  proper  to  fend  with  their  per- 
formances to  the  company.  If  the  author  wiflies 
to  be  concealed,  they  are  to  obferve  inviolable  fe- 
crecy.  If  it  fhould  be  the  opinion  of  the  company 
that  the  piece  ought  to  be  read,  notice  is  given  and 
the  author  invited,  who  may  either  read  his  piece 
himfelf  or  chufe  that  performer  from  the  company 
who  he  conceives  will  doit  the  greateft  jullice.  The 
company  are  forbid  to  applaud  or  condemn,  and 
the  author  is  requelled,  after  the  reading  is  over,  to 
retire  that  the  opinions  of  the  actors  may  be  given 
without  reftraint. 

The  debate  then  begins,  and  it  is  put  to  the  vote 
whether  the  piece  fhall  be  received  or  not;  with 
the  determination  the  fecond  femainier  acquaints 
the  author;  who,  if  he  thinks  proper,  may  infifl 
upon  altering  his  piece  and  fiibmitting  it  to  a  fecond 
reading,  aqd,  if  then  he  fhould  remain  diffati^fied, 
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he  may  ultimately  infifl,  through  the  third  femainier, 
r-     jicahng  to  the  intendant  oi'  Des  Menus. 

he  profits  of  the  author  are,  for  a  firfl  piece,  a 
i  .FlHc  houfe  during  the  whoh*.  of  the  firft  run, 

\/  Ihall  not  be  interrupted  upon  any  account  till 

t  :  t'ipt  fliall  twice  together  be  under  a  thoufand 
1  vi.3.  The  profits,  on  pieces  of  two  acts,  are  a 
e  ''"teenth,  and  on  pieces  of  one  act,  a  twenty-fourth 
c  cceipt,  fubject  to  the  fame  regulations  *. 

1773,  the  principal  performers  where,  men, 
Caki.j.^i,    Zennuzzi,    Colalto,    La   Ruet'ie, 

ClAIRVAL,     CaII.  LOT,    VERONESE,    TrIAL,    Ca- 

MERANu  and  others;  women,  Desglands,  La 
RuETTh.  Be,rard,Beaupre,Trial,Zanerini, 
BiLLio.vi,  CoLOMBE,  and  Others.  Actors,  retired' 
on  pen.ions  from  the  king,  Desbrosses,  Tho^ 
MAssiN,  Touvois,  Gaillard,  Demery,  Rous- 
SEL,  Desormery,  Morel,  and  Leclerc.  Ac- 
treffes,  Bacelli,  Gault,  Lefevre,  Gaillard, 
and  Du  Fayel.  Ballet  mailer  De  Hesse.  Prin. 
cipal  dancers,  men,  Berquelaure,  and  Hamoire 
women,  Lefevre,  and  Hamoire,  and  fixteen 
figurants  and  figurantes.  The  orcheftra  contained 
twenty-eight  performers. 


*  When  the  pieces  were  mufical,   the  profits  were  ftill  the  fame 
but  thc-y  were  Iharcd  between  the  author  and  comp oler. 
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CHAP.  XI. 


AUTHORS,  AND  THE  FRENCH  THEATRE  TO  THIi; 
DEAIH  OF  VOLTAIRE. 


Cr  EB I  LLON  will  now  fland  forward;  who,  in  1748, 
and  at  the  age  of  feventy  four,  brought  out  Catalinay 
after  labouring  at  it  more  than  twenty  years.  It 
was  greatly  admired,  and  in  particular  the  three 
firft  acts,  notwithltanding  the  turn  Voltaire  had 
given  to  tragedy.  There  were,  however,  in  it  fome 
incongruous  things,  and  it  would  not  probably  have 
obtained  that  notice  from  the  public  it  met  with,  had 
not  Madame  Pompadour  taken  it  under  her  pro- 
tection and  prefented  the  actors  with  fuperb  dreffes^ 
for  all  the  characters. 

Le  TriMmvirat  came  out  in  1754,  at  which  time 
Crebillon  was  eighty.  It  had  very  refpectible. 
fuccefs,  and  though  his  enemies,  among  whom  may 
be  reckoned  his  fon,  fpoke  of  it  as  a  plagiary, 
from  the  reft  of  his  works,  and  among  others'  ftom 
a  tragedy  called  Cromwel^  which  had  been  fordidden 
to  appear,  it  certainly  did   no  difcredit  to  his  rep.u,-^ 
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tation*.  Crebillon  was  received  at  the  academy 
in  1731,  and  delivered  his  preliminary  dircourfe  in 
verfe.  He  was  very  much  refpected  through  life. 
At  his  funeral  attended  all  the  public  bodies  and 
private  individuals  who  were  edeemed  for  literary 
purfuits.  Every  mark  of  honour  and  refpect  was 
paid  him,  and  the  king  at  his  private  expence  or- 
dered for  him  a  handfome  monument. 

Among  the  remaining  authors,  exclufive  of  tbofe 
already  mentioned,  v^ho  wrote  for  the  llage  during 
the  life  of  Voltaire,  at  the  French  theatre,  we 
find  FoNTENELLE,  Bret,  Moissy,  Palissot, 
Belloy,  Fagan,  Gresset,  La  Garde,  Mer- 
ciEK,  De  Morand,  and  a  variety  of  others,  and  at 
the  Italian  theatre  Fa v art,  Anseaume,  Sedaine, 
and  many  more. 

Fontenelle,  whofe  arduous  and  meritorious 


•  Whenever  the  younger  Crebillon  was  in  company  he  made  a  point 
of  decrying  his  father's  works,  even  to  his  face.  **  How  now,"  faid  <i 
friend  one  day,  "  fhall  you  who  have  been  able  to  produce  nothing 
*'  but  fairy  tales,  and  other  frivolous  rhapfodies,  pretend  to  criticife 
**  a  man  who  has  done  honour  to  the  age  he  lives  in  ?  who  has  writtew 
*'  fo  many  tragedies  and  other  works  equally  meritorious  and  inge- 
**  nious."  **  Well,"  faid  young  Crlbillon,  "  and  which  are  the 
**  bed  of  his  productions  ?  "  **  It  would  be  difficult"  faid  the 
friend,  *'  to  afcertain  which  is  the  befi,  but  it  iseafy  to  fee  that  you. 
**  are  the  worll." 
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labours  did  To  much  fervice  to  the  caufe  of  litemfure 
iu  France,  was  the  nephew  of  the  grca' 
NEiLLE.  Among  his  dramatic  pieces,  vinch  iii?  ,*€ 
are  entitled  to  notice  here,  and  which  were  v.TJtt'="n 
like  thofe  of  La  Fontaine,  rather  for  an  ;  '  n 
ihan  fame,  are  two  or  three  of  confKier;:ib!v 
Not  one,  however,  can  be  called  peifect.  »  ere 
reigns  every  where  in  them  a  powerful  and  per.<  -^  e 
liyle,  alv;ays  ingenious,  and  often  fcduci;  r>  but 
there  is  an  affectation  of  explaining  felf  evid  ^ii  ien- 
timents  different  from  other  authors;  a  weakiK  i.s  of 
exprefTion  that  injures  the  (trength  of  the  Itnlence, 
*Tis  a  painted  giant,  a  Hercules  drefled  like  a  pdii 
viaitre  ',  a  fault,  in  fhort,  that  every  judicious  rearier 
will  fee  and  ought  to  complain  of,  for  unfortunately 
the  faults  of  a  great  man  are  always  dangerous,  be- 
caufe  they  are  always  imitated;  and,  what  is  woiie, 
are  eafily  imitated  by  thofe  who  have  not  capacity 
to  imitate  his  perfections. 

I  wifh  T  could  with  equal  propriety  enlarge 
upon  the  other  publications  of  Fontenelle, 
which  arc  replete  .with  inftruction  and  delight;  and 
by  which,  through  a  long  and  laborious  life,  he  de- 
fervedly  kept  a  brilliant  reputation.  To  his  honour, 
however,  and  the  perpetuity  of  his  fame,  the  literary 
world  are  competent  to  fpeak  his  eulogium,  and  to 
enumerate  all  the  particulars  of  thofe  diftinction* 
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which  were  heaped  on  him  by  the  fufFrages  of  the 
French  Academy,  the  Academy  des  Belles  Lettres, 
and  the  Aqademy  of  PruHia;  of  all  which  focieti,es 
he  was  a  valuable  member.  He  died  at  Paris  at 
the  age  of  a  hundred  in  1757. 

Bo  I  SSI  wrote  a  great  number  of  pieces  for  all 
the  theatres;  but  they  are  negligently  and  (lovenly 
written,   and  on  mere  chit  chat  fabjects,  therefore, 
though    they   ferved    well   enough   to   expofe    and 
correct  temporary  folly,  they  have  nothing  in  them 
from  which   may  be  expected  a  permanent  repu- 
tation.    His  firft  pieces,  after  a  time,  were  generally 
reduced  to  farces,  and  fometimes  to  one  act*;  and, 
after  the  whim,  or  the  abfurdity  they  were  meant  to 
laugh  at,  had  gone  by,  they  were  heard  of  no  more. 
• 
Bret  produced  feveral  comedies  for  the  French 
theatre,  which  are  written  with  an  elegant  facility, 
natural,  jutt,  and  give  proof  of  no  mean  knowledge 
in  the  dramatic  art.      Pal  is  sot  fpeaks  of  this  au- 
thor in  very   handfome  terms,  and  praifes  him  in 


*  The  actors  took  this  liberty  fo  mercilefsly  with  Boissi,  that  he 
was  not  always  very  much  l^tisfied,  "  Why  zounds,"  faid  he  one 
day,  "  if  my  plays  are  to  be  hacked  and  hewed  in  this  manner, 
"  what  Ihail  I  do  to  have  a  piece  reprefented  in  five  acts  >  "  Write 
it  in  eleven,  faid  an  actor. 
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particular  for  his  pieces  called  La  Douhle  Extrd^ 
gance,  and  Le  Faux  Genereux,  in  which  there  are 
certainly  fome  admirable  circumftances.  1  he  firft  of 
which  he  fays  "  is  written  in  the  true  ftyle  of  comedy, 
"  and  the  other  is  full  of  great  tendernefs  and  real 
«  intereft." 

MoissY,  who  produced  eight  or  nine  pieces, 
generally  with  fuccefs,  was  an  cafy,  elegant,  and  na- 
tural writer.  His  ftyle  is  flowing  and  lively.  He 
was  accuftomed  to  mix  with  the  higheft  characters 
in  real  life,  which  enabled  him  to  paint  genteel  man- 
ners with  great  truth  of  colouring,  but  as  there  is  in 
genteel  company  generally  too  much  vapidity,  he 
often  wants  force,  humour,  and  intereft*. 

Palissot  was  a  writer  of  confiderable  enil- 
nence.  He  attempted  a  tragedy  at  nineteen  which 
was  received  as  a  work  of  great  promife.  The 
fituations  were  interefting,  and  the  ftyle  was  natural, 
and  pure;  but  when  he  confidered  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  entering  the  lifts  with  Voltaire,  he 


About  the  time  that  Moissy  brought  out  his  comedy  of  Igs 
Deux  FrereSy  Bret  produced  another  called  Les  Deux  Sceurs.  Nei- 
ther of  thefe  plays  had  great  fuccefs.  **  What  fhall  I  do,"  faid 
BoissY  to  a  friend,  "  with  my  two  brothers  ?  "  "  Why,"  faid  the 
friend,  "  I  think  you  can't  do  better  than  marry  them  to  Bret*s 
•*  two  fillers." 
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very  fenfibly  turned  his  hand  to  comedy?  where  he 
had  a  larger  field  to  rar^ge,  and  where  he  might 
nn)re  freely  exercife  that  pointed  and  fatyric  veia 
which  bed  fuited  his  genius. 

Having  made  up  his  mind,  he  determined  to. 
become  another  Aristophanes;  and,  that  he 
might  be  the  more  confpicuous,  he  went  to  the 
very  fountain  head  for  materials.  His  firft  comedy 
that  became  popular  was  called  Les  Originaux^  and 
brought  out  at  Nancy,  in  Lorraine  in  1755.  In 
this  play,  without  mincing  the  matter,  he  boldly 
drew  the  character  of  Rousseau  -,  not  individually 
as  to  his  perlon  or  his  manners,  but  as  his  mind  ap- 
peared in  his  writings.  The  adherents  and  difciples. 
of  R<;ussEAU,  who  wcre  numeraus,  particulaily  in 
that  town,  prefented  a  memorial  to  the  king  of 
Poland,  duke  of  Lorraine  and  of  Bar,  in 
which  they  prayed  vengeance  on  the  head  of  the 
author.  The  (iorm  was  violent,  but  it;  was  fhort. 
Palissot  triumphed,  and  this  oppofition  only  ferved 
to  make  him  more  popular,  and  encourage.  t^j,jrn.  to 
purfue  a  career  for  which  hi-  viciory  had  fh..^vijii^l^^ 
was  fo  qualified. 

In  1760,  Palissot  brought  out  Les  Fhilojophes.^ 
which    contained    fome    moft   cutting  and   pointed 
fatire  at  all  thofe  who  were  advocates  for  the  fanciful 
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and  dangerous  doctrines  of  Rousseau,  Voltairt:, 
and  other  authors  ofthatftamp*.  Its  fuccefs  was 
beyond  every  thing  that  had  been  before  reprefented 
on  the  French  theatre.  ,  The  actors,  through  the 
intereft  of  Voltaire  and  the  reft,  were  induced 
to  raife  a  clamour  againft  it,  and  Madmoifelle 
Clair  on,  at  the  head  of  a  party,  entered  a  proteft 
alledging  that  it  ought  not  to  be  performed  becaufe 
it  contained  perfonaHties.  The  drift  of  this,  how- 
ever,  being  plainly  feen  upon  an  appeal,  an  order 
was  iffued  for  its  reprefentation. 

The  accounts  of  the  French  authors  fay  that  all 
the  works  of  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere, 
Crebillon,  and  Voltaire  put  together,  never 
attracted  fuch  a  concourfe  of    fpectators,   or   ex- 


*  Pa  LIS  SOT,  in  his  Memoirs,  fays,  that  being  honoured  with 
the  countenance  and  fupport  of  two  ladies  of  high  rank,  to  whom 
he  dedicated  a  work,  finding  thofe  ladies  libelled  becaufe  they  pro- 
tected him,  and  feeing  very  plainly  that  it  was  tlie  intention  of  the 
libellers  to  compromife  tlie  matter  with  the  ladies  by  inducing  them 
to  transfer  their  favour,  under  an  idea  tliat  his  arguments  ought  not 
to  be  rated  in  oppofition  to  theirs ;  he  conceived  it  his  duty  to  take 
the  matter  up.  For  this  purpofe,  as  the  flanderers  were  public  cha- 
racters, indeed  Voltaire  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  concerned  in  it, 
he  thought  he  could  not  more  completely  do  public  juftice  than  by 
bringing  them  on  the  ftagc,  and  oifering  up  their  dark  opinions  and 
their  invidious  pliilofophy,  as  a  facrifice  to  truth,  to  reafon,  and  to 
decorum. 
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cited  fo  many  cabals  as  this  Tingle  play*.  It  bein^ 
clearly  difcovered,  however,  that  the  parties  againlh 
it  were  interelted  perfons,  or  luborned  at  their  in- 
flance,  the  favourers  of  the  piece  took  up  the  quarrel 
as  their  own ;  and,  after  a  long  and  warm  altercation, 
its  triumph  w^as  decided.  It  muft,  however,  be  con- 
fefied  that  it  was  a  bold  undertaking;  for  this  pi'ece 
did  not  attack  merely  a  fingle  character,  infamous, 
or  ridiculous;  but  a  feet,  numerous,  powerful,  and 
celebrated. 

By  fome  means  or  other,  however,  Palissot  wa^ 
filenced ;  for,  though  we  hear  of  a  comedy,  called 
LHo7nme  Dangereux,  into  which  he  is  faid  to  have 
thrown  as  much  vigour  and  as  much  humour  as  into 
Les  Philofophes^  and  another,  called  Les  Courtefannes^ 
of  a  ftill  feverer  caft,  nothing  more  of  his  worth 
notice  was  actually  reprefented. 

Belloy,  a  very  proper  author  to   follow  Pa- 
lissot, gave   like    him  one   piece   of  uncommon 


*  Voltaire  wrote  Palissot  feveral  letters  upon  this  occafion 
in  which,  through  an  affected  gaiety,  appeared  the  moft  poignant 
chagrin.  A  literary  man  laid  upon  this  occafion  that  Voltaire 
would  never  forgive  Palissot  for  throwing  off  his  livery;  .by  which 
it  fhould  feem  that  Palissot  enlifted  under  Voltaire,  and  would 
have  remained  his  difciple  had  he  not  been  fo  greatly  incenfed, 
againfl:  him. 
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celebrity.  It  was  called  Le  Siege  de  Qalais^  and  ha 
very  extraordinary  fuccels  was  entirely  owing  to  its 
being  the  firft  French  play  purely  hillorical.  With 
very  great  art  and  management,  he  contrived  to 
make  not  only  the  times  which  he  portrayed  re- 
femble  the  times  in  which  he  wrote,  but  the  per- 
fonages  *.  This  tragedy  had  fuch  aftoniflirng  fiic- 
cefs  that  the  author  was  called  for  tour  times  on  the 
firit  night  of  its  reprefentation,  and  once  on  every 
other  during  its  run.t.  It  was  performed  three 
times  at  court,  the  author  was  prefented  in  perfon 
to  all  the  royal  family,  he  dedicated  his  play  to  the 
king,  who  gave  him  a  gold  medal,  ordered  the  con- 
troller general  to  pay  him  a  conhderable  fum,  and 
exhorted  him  to  continue  writing  upon  French 
hiftorical  fubjects, 

Le  Siege  de  Calais  was  performed  in  every  town 


*  The  Marfhal  Brissac  was  aimed  at  in,  anc  of  the  principal 
characters  of  this  piece,  and  he  was  very  proud  of  the  d^iftinction. 
The  part  was  performed  by  Briz.^rd;  and  the  Marflial  meeting 
him  one  evening  cried  out  "  Brizard,  if  you  rtiould  happen  to  be 
**  ill  l€t  your  comrades  fend  to  me  to  phiy  your  part." 

■f  It  j-s  curious  to  remark  that  this  rage  was  carried  to  a  mofz 
ridiculous  height.  Whenever  the  autiior  was  calUd  for,  the  whole 
theatre  received  him  with  (houts  of  applaufc,  and  i>ever  difmiffed, 
l\im  till  they  cried  out  with  oni:e  voice,  f^i'vn  ie  Roy  et  M(ynjicur 
Dm.  Bejlloy. 
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tlirougbout  France;  the  inhabitants  of  Calais 
prefented  Belloy  with  a  gold  box,  and  placed  his 
portrait  in  the  Hotel  de  Vilk  ;  the  military  voted  him 
their  thanks  from  the  generals  down  to  the  ranks,  and 
the  celebrated  Count  D'EwStaing  caufedthe  play  to 
be  printed  at  St.  Domingo,  and  diftributed  through 
all  the  French  Weft  Indian  Klands;  and  yet,  after 
all,  poflerity  will  know  but  little  of  Belloy  except 
this  event.  It  was  one  of  thofe  fieaks  in  which  the 
French  fancied  they  were  patriotic ;  for  his  Zelmire, 
ftolen  from  Metastasio  and  Voltaire,  and  but 
little  regarded,  Titus^  performed  but  once*,  Gajlon 
et  Bayard^  which  w^as  received  with  reluctance  by  the 
actors,  and  indifference  by  the  public,  and  Pierre 
le  Cruel,  which  was  performed  at  Rouen  becaufe 
they  would  not  hear  it  out  at  Paris,  are  but  poor 
vouchers  for  the  fame  of  Belloy,  efpecially  as 
the  two  laft  were  produced  after  the  Siege  of  Calais. 

Fag  AN,  an  author  of  confiderable  merit,  but 
"whofe  indolence  would  not  fuffer  him  to  avail  him- 
felf  of  the  genius  he  pofTeffed,  produced  for  the 
French   theatre,   the  Italian  theatre,  and  the  fairs. 


*  Titus  who  is  renowned  for  faying,  whenever  any  day  palTed 
that  he  had  not  tbe  happinefs  of  doing  fome  benefit  to  mankind,  **  I 
**  have  loft  a  day,"  has  the  very  fame  exprelfion  in  this  tragedy, 
«n  which  a  wag  remarked  when  the  piece  was  damned,  "  Titus 
**  ferdit  un  Jour.    Un  Jour  per  dit  Titus,** 
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about  twenty  pieces.  They  are  full  of  inequalities ; 
they  are  a  mixture  of  perplexed  ingenuity ;  in  fhort 
they  are  lumps  of  ore  containing  gems  which  his 
idlenefs  had  not  permitted  him  to  feparate  and 
polifh.  Le  Rendezvous  and  La  Pupille  had  the  bel^ 
fuccefs. 

Gresset  wrote  one  tragedy  and  two  comedies 
for  the  French  theatre,  which  v/ere  performed  with 
fuccefs ;  but,  being  unwilling  to  engage  in  that  war- 
fare which  generally  attends  writing  for  the  ftage,  he 
is  faid  to  have  fupprell'cd  feveral  others ;  as  far  as  it 
went  certainly  a  national  lofs,  for  Gresset  was  a  good 
writer.  His  poetry  is  natural  and  harmonious;  fertile 
in  images,  rich  in  epithets,  and  never  overcharged. 

La  Garde,  who  wrote  three  or  four  pieces 
with  fuccefs,  was  remarkable  for  being  the  firll  who 
regulated  the  mode  of  dreffing  on  the  ftage,  and 
eltablifhed  what  the  French  call  du  cofvuvie.  He 
was  originally  intended  for  the  church,  and  had  even 
taken  the  habit.  The  enchanting  voice  of  Mad- 
moifelle  le  Maure,  however,  enticed  him  away 
from  the  finging  at  high  mafs  to  the  fmging  at  the 
opera.  He  was  well  calculated  to  give  directions  in 
the  management  of  the  theatre,  and  to  fuperintend 
decorations,  to  fet  off  which,  though  he  was  no 
mean  poet,  his  writings  were  generally  intended. 
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Mercier,  an  author  of  uncommon  merit,  and 
whofe  regard  to  the  reputation  of  the  iiage  was 
fincere  and  patriotic,  and  fupported  with  gieat 
judgment  and  good  fenfe,  wrote  twelve  or  fouiteen 
pieces  for  the  theatre;  only  two  of  which*  however, 
"were  performed  in  Paris.  Thefe  were  called 
Natalie^  and  La  Brouette  du  Vinaigrier,  His  other 
pieces  were  performed  in  almoft  every  part  of 
France.  They  are  not  comedies,  but  plays}  a 
fort  of  reprefentation  as  I  have  already,  contended 
nearer  to  nature  than  mere  tragedies  and  comedies^ 
containing  circumftances  and  fentiments  that  go  more 
immediately  to  the  heart,  becaufe  they  relate  to  the 
focial  duties. 

Mercier,  as  well  as  De  la  Motte,  was  a 
great  advocate  for  profe,  becaufe  the  mind  ill  ac^ 
commodates  itfelf  to  the  pomp  of  verfe  in  tender 
and  interefting  lituations,  and  profe  is  the  language 
of  nature.  His  ftyle  is  uncommonly  beautiful, 
ftrong,  decided,  powerful ;  yet  fmiple,  unaffected, 
and  cafy»  His  loweft  characters  utter  noble,  great, 
and  philofophic  fentiments  without  ftepping  beyond 
the  truth  of  nature,  or  difplaying  more  than  what 
every  heart  can  feel^  and,  therefore,  what  evejy 
tongue  can  exprefs. 

VOL.    II.  z 
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Mercier  was  certainly  a  wonderful  writer '^^^ 
and  particularly  for  the  flage.  His  knowledge  of 
effect  is  perfect  and  critical,  and  he  has  no  cha- 
racter, no  incident,  no  fituation  that  is  not  at  once 
a  part  and  an  embellifhment  of  the  piece.  His 
drift  is  at  all  times  to  inculcate  the  mild  duties  of 
benevolence,  and  to  footh  the  mind  to  fober  and 
fubftantial  happinefs  rather  than  roufe  it  to  giddy 
and  tranfient  delight;  but  all  fuch  authors  are  co-n- 
iidered  as  reformers,  and  the  ftage  is  a  dangerous 
fpot  to  attempt  at  innovation.  I  fhall  have  occa- 
fion  when  I  fpeak  of  Moore  and  Lillo  to  refumc 
this  charming  writer. 

De  Morande,  known  inore  by  his  fingularity 
than  his  writings,  brought  out  (ix  pieces  of  different 
defcriptions,  which  might  have  fucceeded  tolerably 
had  he  not  perpetually  headed  cabals,  and  fet  him* 
felf  againft  the  works  of  other  authors,  who,  of 
courfe,  revenged  themfelves  whenever  any  of  his 
productions  appeared.  He  was  a  ftrange  excentric 
character,  and   one  of  thofe  who  are  miflakenly 


♦  The  reader  mud  not  confound  this  Mercier  with  the  author 
vho  wrote  Lt  Bonnet  de  Nuit.  They  are  brothers,  and  as  I  under- 
ftand  both  valuable  characters,  but,  a  little  like  the  two  Corneille's, 
very  diflinct  from  each  other  as  writers. 
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c-allcd  no  men's  enemy  but  their  "own,  for  perfons 
of  this  defcription  in  general  are  pefts  to  fociety. 
His  pretenfions  to  dramatic  fame  are  very  fletider, 
his  pieces  being  generally  an  incoherent  jumble,  not, 
however,  in  fome  places  without  original  merit. 

Marmontel,  whofe  admirable  writings  are  of 
the  mod  finifhed  kind,  not  only  brought  out  feveral 
pieces  himfelf,  but  fumifhed  to  other  authors  a  va-r 
riety  of  admirable  fubjects.  His  tragedies,  though 
refpectablc,  are  by  no  means  equal  to  his  other 
plays*.  Vencejlas^  which,  as  we  have  feerr.  was  only  an 
alteration  from  Rotrou,  feems  to  have  determined 
Marmontel  to  Hick  to  comic  fubjects  t,  for  which 


*  In  Marmontel's  tragedy  o^  Cleopatra ^  whiih  was  a  good 
deal  hifled,  a  famous  mechanic  had  conftructed  an  afp  fo  artfully 
that  it  feemed  perfectly  alive.  As  it  approached  Cl  op^tr*  the 
eyes  fparkled  like  fire  and  it  began  to  hifs.  After  the  fcene  v-as 
pver,  one  of  the  auditors  aflced  a  perfon  who  fat  near  him  how  he 
liked  the  piece ;  *'  Why  faith,  Sir,"  faid  the  other,  '*  I  am  of  the 
f*  fame  opinion  of  the  afp." 

f  The  regard  the  public  retained  for  an  old  author  of  eminence 
prevented  their  receiving  this  piece  from  the  hands  of  Marmontel. 
with  the  warmth  that  had  been  expected.  To  encourage  this  in- 
difference a  variety  oi  circumftances  concurred,  the  fource  of  which 
feems  clearly  to  be  traceable  to  Voltaire,  who  was,  probably, 
jealous  that  Marmontel  Ihould  write  tragedy.  Le  K  a  in,  Vol- 
taire's firm  and  intimate  friend,  ftirred  up  the  actors  to  reject  the 
lyrrections  ttf  r^ARwoNTEL;  who,  among  all  the  company,  had  no 
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certainly  Ke  was  more  qualiRed.  La  Bergere  its 
Alpelt)  Le  HUron^-  Lucile^  Silvain^  Zeviire  et  Azor^ 
L'Ami  de  la  Maifon^  emd  others,  are  all  in  the  true 
flyle  of  the  comic  opera,  and  written  with  the  fam^ 
delicacy  and  nature  which  pervade  his  MoralTaks^ 
a  work  that  has  been  held  in  fuch  high  eftimation 
l^y  the  world. 


fiipport  but  Madmoifelle  Clairon.  On  lier  Le  Kain  was  in- 
ftructed  by  his  principal  how  to  be  rev^enged;  and,  when  the  piece 
was  pe;rformed  at  court  previous  to  its  public  appearance,  he  got  his 
■whole  part  altered  by  a  Monf.  Colardeau,  fo  that,  thougli  the 
rp^eches  retained  the  fenfe  originally  given  them,  the  expreffions  were 
10 -different  that  Clair  on,  whofe  great  excellence  was  an  attention 
to  diofe  who  were  fpeaking  to  her,  was  (quite  thrown  out.  On  the 
other  hanH  the  audience  fuppofed  tlic  fault  to  lie  witli  Marmontel 
and  threw  all  the  odium  on  him.  He  appealed,  however  ;  Le  Kain 
^as reprimanded  and.  ordered  to  ej^pung?  all  that  Coi.ardeau  had 
written.  Egged  on  by  Voltaire,  who  rejoiced  that  the  prohibition 
had  gone  no  farther,  he  determined  to  abide  by  this  injunction  to  the 
letter.  When,  therefore,  the  piece  came  to  be  performed  on  the 
theatre,  he  took  out  certainly  all  that  had  been  introduced  by  Co- 
.LARDEAU;  but,  inftead  of  fubftituting  Marmontel's  alteration^ 
he  fupplied  the  deficiencies  from  Rotrou  himfelf.  The  confe- 
quence  was  that  C  l a  i  k  o  n  was  as  much  at  a  fland  as  ever,  and  Ma  r- 
MONTEL  hifled  once  more  for  what  he  had  not  written.  Being  then 
author  of  Du  Mercurcy  he  appealed  to.  the  public  and  inferted  a  letter, 
"written  by  one  of  the  actors,  which  was  anfweredby  Le  Kain,  who 
was  again  accufed  of  fomenting  the  whole  quarrel;  and  thus  ap- 
peal  fucceeded  appeal  till  the  public  were  tired  of  the  fubject  and 
Marmontel,  certainly  ill  treated,  though  many  of  the  arguments 
were  greatly  to  the  honour  of  Rotrou,  of  whofe  reputation  his  ad- 
vocates aftected  to  be  very  tender,  refylved  never  again  to  tre^y.! 
tragic  ground. 
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Diderot  claims  a  right  to  be  mehtioned  here, 
though  he  wrote  but  two  comedies,  one  of  which, 
Le  Pert  de  Famille^  had  conhderable  fuccefs;  Lt 
Fils  Naturel  did  not  iucceed  ky  well.  The  truth  is, 
Diderot  and  Mercier  wroic  too  naturally, too  cri- 
tically true,  too  accurate  for  the  multitude.  The  (itu- 
ations  of  their  characters  wxre  happy ;  they  drew  the 
paffions  in  their  mofi  perfect  attitudes,  and  coloured 
them  with  a  fidelity  through. wliich  all  their  various 
fhades  were  difcoverable  ;  Diderot,  however^ 
much  more  than  Merciek  ;  and  it  is  upon  this  ac- 
count that  he  is  lefs  {kilful  in  the  condruction  of 
his  pieces;  for  while  Mercier  introduces  no  in- 
cident, however  ftriking,  but  what  naturally  leads 
to  one  general  intereft,  Diderot,  by  attempting 
to  create  perpetual  intereit,  involves  his  fubject  in 
perplexity.  But  he  would  have  reformed  this  had 
he  written  more  for  the  Ihige.  The  world,  however, 
will  find  their  confolation  in  thote  other  works  in 
which  he  has  improved  and  embeliiihed  literature. 

We  come  now  to  confider  the  productions  of 
Fa V ART,  Anseaume,  and  Sedaine,  whofe  pieces 
critically  afcertained  the  true  prcjvince  of  the  comic 
opera,  which,  however,  never  had  fettled  into  ab- 
solute regularity  till  Marmontel's  Tales  g?ive  an 
idea  of  the  exact  nature  of  what  their  plots  fhould 
be  formed.     ■Ninette  a  la  Cuur^  La  ChtrJiviifc  D  EJ- 
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frit^  Le  Coq  de  Village^  La  Rojiere  de  Salency^  La 
Bohemienne,  and  many  others  written  by  FAVAur, 
boaft  that  natural  and  fimple  regularity  of  which 
Marmontel's  Annette  et  Liihin^  and  other  pro- 
ductions firft  gave  the  idea.  Mazet^  Les  Deux 
Chaijfmrs  et  la  Laitiere.  L  Ecole  de  la  jfeunej/e^  La 
Clochette^  and  La  Coquette  de  Village^  of  A  n  s  e  a  u  m  £, 
are  again  of  this  defciiption,  and  fo  are  Le  Rot  et  le 
Fermier^  Rofe  ft  Colas^  Blaife  le  Savetiir^  Le  Jar^ 
dinier  et  fan  Seigneur^  and  On  S^avife  jamais  de 
Tout^  of  Sedain  K. 

Each  of  thcfe  pieces  confifls  of  fame  pleafant 
fubject  on  which  the  play  and  management  of  the 
circumftances  turn,  and  out  of  which  fuch  incidents 
arife  as  beget  iptereft  and  lead  naturally  to  a  juft 
and  proper  denouement.  The  fongs  in  the  pieces 
of  thefe  authors  are  well  written ;  but,  upon  the 
whole,  thofe  of  Fa v art  are  rather  the  bed.  There 
are  many  other  pieces  of  this  nature  written  by  thefq 
and  other  authors,  and  fome  of  them  have  been  or> 
the  Englifl)  ftage;  among  which  are  La  Fee  Urgelle^ 
Les  MoiDonneurs^  Le  Tableay^  Parlant^  Le  Deferteu7\ 
and  Richard  Caiir  de  Lion;  I  fhall,  therefor^,  find 
a  better  time  and  place  to  fpeak  of  thcjxi. 

To  return  to  Voltaire.  Nanine,  a  comedy 
t^^keri  from  Parnela,  wai*  brou.ght  forward  by  Voi^-. 
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TAiRE  in  1749.  This  fubject  was  fo  admired  and 
R1CHARD6ON  lb  celebrated  in  France,  that  the 
general  cry  was  to  have  it  on  the  ftage.  La 
Chaussee  tried  his  hand  at  it  and  failed ;  fo  did 
Bo  I  SSI.  Voltaire,  however,  fucceeded  greatly*, 
though  it  muft  be  confelFed  lie  has  treated  the  fub- 
ject  very  infipidiy. 

Semiramis  was  firft  performed  in  1748.  This 
tragedy,  having  been  ftolen  from  Crebillon,  and 
once  before,  as  we  have  feen,  brought  forward  with- 
out fuccefs,  the  whole  hue  and  cry  of  wits  hunted 
it  down  without  mercy }  in  confequence  of  which 
its  reception  at  fome  of  the  early  reprefentations 
was  again  doubtful.  It  gained  ground,  however, 
and  afterwards  drew  a  prodigious  concourfe  of  fpec- 
tators  to  the  theatre,  who  did  it  the  juftice  it  really- 
merited  i  for,  though  there  are  faults  in  the  plan, 
yet  it  is  ftrongly  written  and  fome  of  the  fituations 
aire  very  affecting  t. 


•  Pi  RON  pretended  not  to  like  Canine ,  or,  perhapsi,  did  not  really 
rkelt,  for  Heaven  knows  it  is  dull  enough,  Voltaire  alked  him 
why  he  did  not  hifs  it;  "  'Twas  impoiTible,"  faid  Piron,  **  a  msu% 
**  cannot  hifs  and  yawn  at  the  fame  time.** 

+  Voltaire  did  himfelf  no  fervlce  in  this  bufinefs  by  intro- 
ducing tlic  ghoft  of  NiNUs-  after  he  had  ridiculed  the  ghoft  in 
UamUt. 
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Voltaire's  next  tragedy  was  Orejle.  It  was 
performed  once  and  withdrawn  for  eight  days,  after 
which,  with  the  help  of  many  corrections,  it  did 
tolerably  well.  Rome  Sauvee  came  out  in  1752,  it 
AN^as  reipectably  received.  To  thefe  fuccceded 
Le  Due  de  Fuix,  which  alfo  gave  latisfaction.  It 
is  impofrible  to  deny  that  thefe  three  tragedies; 
are  greatly  written;  and  that,  whatever  may  be 
their  faults,  they  confefs  the  hand  of  a  mafter  in 
^very  line.  A  true  poet  poffeffed  of  a  male  and 
nervous  mind. 

LOrphelin  de  la  Chhie^  and  VEcoJfaifcy  the 
firft  performed  1756,  and  the  other  in  1760,  will 
come  in  among  the  articles  of  the  Englifh  ftage. 
Tancred^  alfo  performed  in  1760,  had  confiderahlc 
fuccefs.  The  fubject  called  forth  all  the  ftrength 
of  Voltaire's  talents,  and  it  muft  be  confeffed 
he  has  well  employed  them;  but  LEcutil  du  Sage^ 
a  comedy,  produced  in  1762,  was  received  very 
coldly,  and  had  it  not  bjeen  w^ritten  by  Voltaire, 
would  not  have  been  heard  through  on  the  firft 
night.  Olimpie^  a  tragedy,  brought  out  in  1764,  had 
better  Liiccefs,  but  by  no  means  fuch  a  reception  as 
fome  of  his  former  pieces. 

Les  Scythes,  performed  in  1767,  is  a  work  of 
confiderable  merit.    The  judicious  critic  will  eafiiy 
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difccrn  that  it  is  not  only  written  by  a  poet,  but  a 
philofopher.  It  did  not,  however,  fucceed  greatly 
at  firft,  being  like  many  of  Voltaire's  plays 
written  in  a  hurry  and  taken  back  for  correction*. 
His  next  piece,  Les  Triumvirs^  was  damned,  owing, 
it  is  alledged,  to  his  keeping  back  his  name.  Cer- 
tainly it  did  not  deferve  fo  fevere  a  fate,  and  it  is 
probable  that  had  he,  according  to  cuftom.  acknow- 
ledged its  faults  and  corrected  them,  it  might  have 
been  made  an  acquilition  to  the  theatre^ 

The  lad  piece  but  one,  by  Voltaire,  was  Sa-^ 
fhonip)c^  performed  in  1768.  This  tragedy  was  no- 
thing more  than  the  alteration  already  fpoken  of  from 
Mai  RET,  or  rather  Theophile  Viaud,  from  a 
fubject  that  had  been  fo  frequently  treated  bv  other 
authors.  It  certainly  had  merit,  but  had  fo  little  no- 
velty to  recommend  it^  that  its  fuccefs  was  inconfi- 
derable,  which,  perhaps,  determined  Voltaire  to. 
leave  the  theatre;  for,  though  we  find  among  his  works- 
eleven  pieces,  bcfides  thole  already  enumcratee^.  not 
one  of  them  was  performed  except  at  his    private 


^  In  one  of  the  public  prints  of  that  year,  are  thefe  words  ;  "  We- 
♦'  underftand  that  Monfieur  Voltaire  has  fent  the  actors  a  trac;edy, 
*♦  in  his  manner,  called  L<s  Scythes.-,  and  informed  them,  at  tiefajne 
♦<  time,  that  he  wrote  it  in  twelve  days.  Tlie  actors,  to  be  even 
M  with  him,  have  returned  it  with  an  humble  requcft  that  he  will 
<^  tfike  twelve  months  to  correct  it." 
VOL.    II.  A  a 
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theatre  in  Geneva.  Thefe  are  of  diflPerent  dif- 
criptions,  but  many  of  them  have  great  merit,  Les 
Guebres  is  written  with  aftonifhing  force  and 
grandeur,  Samfon^  an  opera,  is  mod  admirably  de- 
figned,  and  charmingly  written  *  ;  and,  in  Socrate^ 
there  is  fome  of  the  fweetelt  profe,  particularly  the 
love  fcenes,  that  can  be  conceived. 

There  was,  however,  another  piece  which  Vol- 
taire brought  with  him  from  Fernei,  when,  like 
a  hare,  he  came  to  Paris  to  die.  This  was  a  tragedy 
called  Irene,  and  it  was  performed  at  the  French  the- 
atre, during  an  interval  in  which  he  flattered  himfelf 
he  fhould  recover  from  the  fevere  illnefs  with  which 
be  had  been  attacked  on  his  coming  to  Paris,  and. 


*"  "  A  comedy  called  Sa?nfon,  fays  Voltaire,  was  a  great  while 
**  perfermed  in  Italy.  It  was  tranflated  in  France  by  a  man 
<*  named  Romagnesi.  This  piece  was  brought  out  at  a  place 
*'  which  was  anciently  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Burxjukdy.  It 
**  was  printed  and  dedicated  to  the  Due  D'Orleans,  Regent  of 
**  France.  In  this  fublime  performance  Harlequin,  Samson's 
*'  valet,  keeps  a  turkey-cock  at  bay  while  his  mafter  takes  the  gates 
*•  of  thecity  of  Gaza  upon  his  fhouldcrs.  In  1732  this fubject was 
*'  attempted  to  be  revived  at  the  opera,  einbellifhed  by  the  mufic  of 
*'  Rameau;  but  it  was  not  permitted ;  for  as  the  turkey.ceck  had 
*'  no  place  in  the  piece,  it  was  confidered  as  a  very  ferious  bufinefs, 
**  and  improper  to  be  reprcfented ;  and,  in  other  reipects,  they  v.erc 
*'  glad  enough  to  mortify  Rameau,  who  had  too  mucli  merit  not 
•*  to  excite  envy.  Neverthelefs,,  at  the  fame  time,  they  made  no 
*^  fcruple  of  performing  Jepha  from  the  Old  Teftament,  and  the 
•'  Prodigal  Son  from  the  New:'* 
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indeed,  afflicted  fome  time  before  *.  This  was  the 
confammation.  not  of  his  glory,  as  he  fondly  called 
it,  but  of  his  vanity.  Before  the  piece  began, 
Brizard,  the  oldeft  of  the  actors,  entered  the  box 

*  At  this  tune  Voltaire  himfelf  was  acting  a  moft  miferable 
farce.  On  his  arrival  in  Paris,  he  was  vifited  and  enquired  after 
with  more  folicitude  than  if  he  had  been  an  ambaHador,  or  amin'fter 
of  (late.  Nothing  was  fpoken  of  but  Voltaire.  Nothing  that 
could  flatter  his  exceffive  vanity  was  omitted.  Every  fyllable  he 
uttered  was  cherlfhed  like  the  prophefies  of  an  oracle.  His  bon  mots, 
his  fallies,  his  molt  trifling  expreilions  were  retailed  in  all  the  journals 
and  in  all  public  companies.  Happy  tliey  who  caught  from  him 
a  complacent  glance,  a  condefcending  nod,  or  a  gracious  fmile.  In 
the  mean  time,  fome  individuals,  who  alfo  knew  how  to  act  farces, 
refolved  to  make  his  folly  contribute  to  their  intcrefl.  Among  thefe 
%vas  a  certain  Abbe  Gaultier,  a  namefake  at  lead  of  a  farce  actor 
already  fpoken  of.  This  man,  who  formerly  had  been  a  Jefuit, 
thought  he  could  not  better  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  Archbilhop 
of  Paris  than  by  bringing  about  Voltaire's  converfion  to  the 
church  after  he  had  been  fo  long  confidered  as  a  notorious  apoftate. 
For  this  purpofe  he  determined  to  enter  the  lifts  with  the  actors 
and  the  philofophers,  and  combat  with  them  luftily  for  the  foul  of 
Voltaire.  He  peftered  him  with  letters;  and  the  more  he  was 
tormented  with  bodily  and  mental  infirmity  the  more  he  haiTalFed  him; 
till,  at  length,  the  poor  poet,  with  all  his  fear  of  eternity  before  him, 
was  reduced  to  the  raoft  pitiable  ilate  of  pufiUanimity  and  irre- 
folution.  One  minute  he  fent  for  the  prleft,  the  next  he  denied 
himfelf  to  him.  Now  he  wrote  a  recantation  of  his  errors^  pre- 
fently  he  retracted  it.  The  Abbe  in  the  mean  time  was  under  the 
aecelUty  of  putting  every  art  in  practice  to  carry  his  point,  for  he  had 
Diderot,  D'Alembekt,  Marmqntel,  and  others  to  manage, 
who  wanted  the  poor  philofopher  to  die  in  peace.  In  proportion, 
however,  as  the  patient's  apprehenfions  encrealed,  he  gained  tlie  af- 
cendancy.  A  full  and  complete  abjuration  of  all  the  crimes  Voi^ 
TAiRE  had  committed  againft  the  chriftian  religion  was  drawn  up, 
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and  placed  a  crown  of  laurel  upon  his  head,  which 
he  with  an  affected  modelly  attempted  to  return,  at 
the  fame  time  exclaiming,  "  What  will  you  over- 
*'  whelm  me?    Will   vou  kill  me  with   excefs  of 


couched  in  terms  equivalent  to  a  confelTion  that  all  that  he  had  ever 
written  was  full  of  lies,  a  terrible  prohibition  tor  an  author;  to  de(b-oy 
the  credit  of  along  life  of  ftudy  and  its  fruits  contained  in  an  hundred 
volumes  by  the  fingle  dafli  of  the  pen!  This  recantation  was  to  be 
publifhed  in  all  the  newfpapers  in  Europe,  and  it  contained  in  par- 
ticular a  very  artful  condition;  which  was,  tltat,  as  it  had  been  re- 
ported that  every  precaution  would  be  taken  when  he  fhould  be  near 
his  end,  either  by  tlireats  or  denunciations  to  make  him  confefs  and 
frm  whatever  might  privately  ferve  the  purpofes  ot  the  church,  or  its 
minifters,  and  that,  therefore,  all  he  faid  or  did  imder  fuch  reflraint 
ought  to  go  for  nothing,  he  not  only  abjured  all  knowledge  of  thefe 
or  any  other  fimilar  infmuations,  but  protefted  that  whatever  he 
Should  confefs,  and  whatever  he  Ihould  fign,  would  be  the  unblaffed 
eftect  of  full  conviction  and  a  due  fenfe  of  the  manifold  crimes  he 
had  committed,  together  with  a  neceflity  for  a  fmcere,  a  contrite, 
and  an  unequivocal  repentance.  The  conditions  were  hard,  and  it 
required  as  much  management  to  get  them  accepted  as  boldneft:  to 
propofe  them  ;  but  nothing  could  intimidate  the  Abbe.  He  found 
he  had  hooked  his  fifh,  and  it  was  his  bufmefs  to  play  with  it  pro- 
perly m  order  to  bring  it  fafely  to  his  hand.  He  enjoyed  his  amufe- 
ment,  however,  with  rather  too  much  wantonnefs;  for  jufl:  as  he 
was  on  the  point  of  gaining  the  reward  of  his  dexterity,  death  broke 
the  line  and  away  went  his  prey  to  the  bottom.  In  fhort,  juft  as 
Voltaire  had  manifelted  an  apparent  confent,  for  an  abfolute  one 
he  never  manit'efted,  to  thefe  hard  terms,  he  fell  into  a  delirium  and 
died,  before  he  had  received  extreme  unction,  or  done  any  other 
thing  necellary  to  hib  being  confidered  as  a  chrillian;  and,  therefore, 
though  llatues  and  inaufolcums  were  erected  to  his  memory,  and  he 
was  deified  at  the  theatre,  the  church  refufed  him  the  rights  of  fepul- 
ture  J  nay,  what  is  very  extraordinary,  they  refufed  to  take  their 
fees  for  fear  of  contamination. 
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"  glory?"  The  tragedy  was  then  reprefented; 
after  this  Voltaire's  Itatue  was  placed  on  the 
(tase;  and,  while  the  actors  and  actrelles  crowned 
it  with  laurel  and  performed  a  moll  ridiculous  and 
extravagant  ceremony,  the  poet  received  all  the 
honours  of  an  apotheofis. 

Whether  this  excefs  of  glory,  or  the  exceflive 
importunities  of  the  church,  and  his  friends  on  one 
fide,  who  wifhed  him  to  die  a  chriftian,  or  the  fol- 
lowers of  his  doctrines  on  the  other,  who  were  fo- 
licitous  that  he  ihould  remain  what  they  called  a 
philofopher  to  the  laft,  would  have  atchieved  the 
victory  it  is  hard  to  fay  :  the  conflict  certainly  ac- 
celerated his  end.  Pride,  weaknefs,  vanity,  morti- 
fication, regret,  fear,  and  a  thoufand  other  warring 
palhons  agitated  and  convulfed  his  frame ;  till,  at 
length,  a  companionate  delirium  came  to  his  relief, 
and  he  died  a  warning  to  fpeculatilts,  and  an  awful 
example  of  unavailing  compunction.  This  event 
happened  May  30,  1778,  when  he  was  nearly  eighty 
four  years  of  age. 

The  church  having  forbid  that  the  remains  of 
this  extraordinary  man  Ihould  be  buried  in  confe- 
crated  ground,  his  relations  with  difficulty  got  leave 
to  tranfport  the  body  to  F e  r  n  e  i ;  but  they  ipanaged 
to  procure  its  burial  at  an  Abbey  of  Bern  ardin£s 
at  ScELLiERES,  iH  the  dioccfe  of  Tkoye  in  Cham- 
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p  AiGN  K  to  which  place  the  news  of  the  prohibition 
had  not  reached.  The  bifliop  of  Trqyes,  how"- 
cver,  got  intelHgence  of  the  bufmefs  and  fent  to 
forbid  the  interment,  but  the  order  came  too  late ; 
it  was,  therefore,  agreed  tliat  the  body  fhould  not 
be  taken  up,  but  the  bifhop  laid  the  chapel  under  an 
interdiction,  and  the  prior  was  depofed*. 

To  go  over  the  large  field  of  Voltaire's  pro- 
ductions would  be  both  unnecefiTary  and  improper. 
Ihey  are  in  all  recollections  and  all  libraries ;  and  wc 
have  nothing  to  do  here  with  any  thing  but  his  dra- 
matic productions.  Thefe,  though  there  is  fcarcely 
any  thing  original  in  them,  are  the  beft  his  country 
can  boaft  :  a  Itrange  but  a  true  declaration.  Vol- 
taire's judgment  was  ftrong,  faithful,  and  pene- 
trating, to  a  degree  of  wonder ;  and  his  recollection 
was  fo  vivid  that  his  memory  ferved  him  in  the  place 
of  genius.  Thus  he  was  any  writer  he  pleafed,  and 
better  than  the  writer  himfelf,  becaufe  he  could 
divert  himfelf  of  partiality.  The  obfervation,  I 
confefs,  is  againft  all  rule,  all  example,  but  it  is, 
neverthelefs,  true  in  Voltaire;  who  on  every 
pollible  fubject   could  make  you  receive  that  as  his 


*  A  wli  upon  this  cccafion  wrote  a  diflitch  which  may  be  thus 
tranllated  : 

Here,  of  grave  monks  among  a  holy  nefl, 
Keiis  he,  who  never  lufFered  monks  to  reft. 
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own  which  he  did  nothing  but  borrow  and  embellifli ; 
and,  to  prove  that  this  is  exactly  what  he  thought 
and  felt,  his  own  words  are  that  "  originality  is  no. 
"  thing  but  judicious  imitation." 

He  moulded  Corn  eille,  Racine,  and  Cre- 
BiLLON  to  his  own  fancy  ;  and,  whether  the  forms 
he  thought  proper  to  make  them  wear  were  hngle 
or  complicated  likenefTes,  the  copies  were  always 
better  than  the  originals.  In  Brutus  he  portrayed 
CoRNEiLLE,  in  Zaire  Racine,  and  in  Mahomet 
Crebillon*.  Yet  were  neither  of  them  injured. 
*'  A  literary  thief,"  fays  a  wit,  "  fliould  always 
*'  murder  his  man,  for  what  ufe  is  life  to  him  after 
''  he  is  become  a  cripple  ."  but  whether  Volt  a  ires 
flole  a  feature  from  one,  or  a  limb  from  another^ 
or  in  what  way  foever  comntitted  his  depredations, 
{till  the  perfons  plundered  fuitained  no  injury;  their 
like  the  polypus,  and  their  pockets,  like  the  pur(e  of 
Fort  UN  AT  us,  liili  retained  their  original  pro- 
portion and  value. 

"  My   rivals,"   fnid   he,    "  accufe  me    without 

*  The  critics  of  his  own  country  hdve  gone  farther  and  advanced 
that  in  the  Mart  de  Cafar  he  has  excelled  Shakespear,  but  as  this 
would  open  a  new  fcene  of  contention  for  which  I  am  not  fufficiently 
forward,  I  fhall  difmifs  the  fubject  till  I  have  an  opportunity  of 
letting  Shakespear  fpeak  for  hirafelf.  when  1  may,  probably,  fr.ew 
that  clofe  application  to  the  beauties  of  Shakespear  enabled 
Voltaire,  in  great  meafure,  to  excel  his  countrymen. 
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^'  mercy  of  having  pillaged  both  the  ancients  andthe 

*'  modems,  forgetting  that  they  do  the  fame  thing. 

"  The    fact    is,  we  all   feek  for  ornaments  which 

"  may  beft  embellifh    the    fubjects  we  treat;    and, 

*'  if  they  could   Ileal  to  as  good  a  purpofe  as  1   do, 

*'  my  now  fiipcrior  roguery  would  excite  no  envy, 

*'  and  thus  I  Ihould  hear  nothing  of  their  abufe.'* 

To  go  further  into  this  would  be  not  only  to  in- 
volve thefe  obfervaiions  in  a  review  of  the  num- 
berlefs  dilputes,  cavils,  and  heart  burnings,  from 
which,  owing  to  infatiable  and  inordinate  vanity, 
he  was  never  free;  but  alfo  of  thofe  authors, 
actors,  bookfellers,  academicians,  prieits,  ftatefmen, 
in  fhort  every  polTible  defcription  of  perfon  with 
whom  he  was  eternally  fome  way  or  other  in  hot 
water.  I  muft,  therefore,  I  own  unwiHingly,  take 
leave  of  a  fubject  which  I  fliall  hereafter  have  op- 
portunity collaterally  to  rcfume  with  fayipg,  that  the 
tragedies  of  Voltaire,  which,  as  fpecirnens  oF 
erudition,  are  correct,  elegant,  and  claflical,  as, 
models  of  dramatic  conftruction,  are  mafterly,  art- 
ful, and  judicious,  and,  as  lefl'ons  of  morality,  are 
beautiful,  winning,  and  exemplary,  cannot  fail  to 
enfure  him  a  permanent  literary  fame,  while  great 
and  extenfive  knowledge,  keen  and  penetrating 
judgment,  and  perfect  and  refined  tafte  are  objects 
of  admiration. 


I 
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CHAP.    XIL 


MUSICIANS,   ACTORS,   REGULATIONS,  AND  THE 
CONCLUSION  OF  THE  FRENCH   STAGE. 


From  the  moment  Rameau  reformed  the  mufic 
of  the  ferious  opera,  the  ftrange,  trite,  unmeaning 
jigs  that  had  been  dinned  in  the  ears  of  every  fre- 
quenter of  the  comic  opera,  and  every  paffer-by  in 
the  ftreets,  began  to  affume  fomething  like  me- 
lody; and,  while  the  ftyle  of  the  more  important 
works  of  P£rgolesi,Galluppi,  and  their  co- 
temporaries,  made  up  the  grandeur  of  French  muhc? 
regulated  by  Rameau,  the  Venetian  Ballads  and  the 
other  lighter  mufic  of  the  Italian  Serenatas,  and  In- 
termezzos, changed  the  complexion  and,  gave  a  de- 
licacy to  the  Vaudvilles. 

Dun  I,  following  the  example  of  Rameau,  im- 
proved the  comic  opera  as  Rameau  has  improved 
the  ferious  opera.  He  was  afterwards  followed,, 
among  many  others,  by  Monsigny,  by  Phili-, 
DO  RE,  and,  at  length,  by  Gretry,  at  which  time 
French  mufic  had  gone  beyond  its  ftrength,  anci 
|:be  firing  w^j^  (tretched  till  it  cracked. 
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Dun  I  was  chafte  and  correct,  but  he  feemed  to 
compofe  tremblingly  left  he  fhoiild  be  thought  an 
innovator.  Monsigny,  and  Philidore,  had 
more  fpirit,  and,  catching  fire  like  Rameau  from 
the  Italian  fchool,  threw  that  genius  into  a  blaze 
which  only  wanted  fuch  a  fpark  to  illuminate  it. 
From  tnefe,  and  from  their  imitators,  came  all  thofe 
French  Mj^nuets,  Gavottes,  Allemandes,  and  Jigs, 
many  of  which,  in  the  Ballad  Operas  and  Dances, 
niade  up  the  delight  of  the  Englifh  from  thirty  to 
forty  years  ago.  At  length  appeared  Piccini,  who, 
though  a  compofer  of  great  ingenuity,  was  really 
an  innovator.  This  man,  by  ftrangling  melody 
with  accompanyment,  firft  taught  the  Englifli  to 
defpife  the  limplicity  of  Galluppi,  and  afterwards 
went  to  France  where  he  ftunned  his  auditors  out 
of  the  beauty  of  Rameau,  Mo n  sign  y,  and  Phi- 
lidore;  till  unfortunately  meeting  with  his  coun- 
terpart in  Gretry,  the  French,  ever  capricious, 
chofe  to  be  furprized  rather  than  delighted,  and 
their  mudcal  tafte  became  fo  vitiated  that  now  they 
have  no  mufical  tafte  at  all. 

Without  going  over  the  requifites  in  which  the 
French  fuppofe  the  merits  of  their  actors  to  conhft, 
and  which  had  better  be  confidered  upon  a  com- 
parifon  with  the  Englifh  actors,  1  (hall  content  my- 
felf  at  prefent  with   faying  that,  though  they  call 
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Baron  the  French  Roscius,  and  fpeak  with  rap- 
ture of  many  of  thfeir  performers,  yet  they  never 
fail  in  the  fanre  breath  to  extol  Gar  rick,  above  all 
actors  ancient  and  modern. 

Indeed  little  more  than  declamation  could  be 
expected  from  the  reprefentations  of  characters  who 
diicourfed  upon  their  moft  common  affairs  in  rhime. 
It  is  notorious  that,  before  Merope  was  performed, 
tragedy  w^as  fpokcn  in  a  manner  little  fhort  of  re- 
citative, and  acted  with  almoft  the  regularity  of  a 
minuet.  If  a  character  was  to  be  faved  from  a  pre- 
cipice, he  might  break  his  neck  and  welcome  if  he 
had  not  patience  to  ftay  till  his  preferver  had  gone 
through  all  the  danciirg  pohtions.  Rage,  grief,  love 
and  pity  were  all  fpoken  in  the  fame  cadence,  and 
darKed  in  the  fame  meafure. 

A  trait  of  nature  in  Madmoifelle  Du  Mesnil 
broke  the  charm.  In  Merope  (he  faw  her  fon  in 
danger  and,  fancying  herfelf  the  character  Ihe  repre- 
fented,  threw  into  her  face  all  the  agony  of  a  def- 
pairing  mother;  and,  darting  acrofs  the  llage,  cried 
out,  in  a  frenzy  of  tendernefs  and  apprehenfion, 
''  Barbarian  he  is  my  fon."  But  we  (hail  have  lei- 
fure  to  fpeak  of  their  general  merits ;  at  prefent  let 
ua  talk  briefly  of  them  particularly. 
B  b  2 
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From  Baron  fprung,  either  immediately  or  col- 
laterally, many  of  the  heft  French  actors.  He  mar- 
ried Madmoifelle  Le  Noir,  fiRerof  Thor  i  llirre 
and  Madame  Dan  court.  His  fon,  who  has  been 
already  fpoken  of,  died  young;  but  he  left  behind 
him  a  fon  and  two  daugjiters,  who  were  all  per- 
formers of  merit;  the  fon,  in  particular,  retired 
with  a  penfion. 

Dan  court  appears  to  have  been  a  found  actor, 
but  his  great,  merit  lay  in  training  his  company,  in 
which  he  manifefted  the  flrongeft  good  ((zn^t.  He 
read  remarkably  well,  and  knew  how  to  teach  to 
others  the  beauties  of  thofe  authors  whofe  works 
were  confided  to  his  care.  He  was  continually  con- 
fidering  in  what  manner  he  might  render  the  actors 
refpectable  in  the  eyes  of  their  fellow  citizens*. 


*  Louis  the  fourteenth  paid  Dancourt  particular  attention. 
He  frequently  read  his  pieces  to  the  kinp  in  his  clofet;  and  one  day 
as  he  exerted  himfelf  a  good  deal,  the  room  being  very  warm,  he 
felt  himfelf  fuddenly  ill;  on  »  hich  the  king  ran  inflantly  to  the 
window  and  threw  it  open  to  give  him  air.  Another  time,  having 
fome  fuit  to  prefer  to  the  king,  he  encountered  him  as  he  was  coming 
from  high  mafs,  and,  retreating  as  the  king  advanced,  he  nearly 
tumbled  down  a  ftaircafe  that  he  had  forgot  was  behind  him ;  at 
which  the  king  caught  him  by  the  arm  faying,  **  I  applaud  your 
•*  zeal  for  your  company,  and  think  your  demand  fo  reafonable  that 
**  I  (hall  comply  with  it,  efpecially  as  you  plead  their  caufe  fo  re. 
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In  having  fpoken  of  Poisson  as  an  author  it 
.  was  impoflible  to  avoid  giving  an  outline  of  him  as 
an  actor.  His  principal  merit  was  in  reprefenting 
comic  parts,  and  in  particular  the  part  of  Crispin, 
and  other  valets  in  that  llyle.  He  was  very  much 
admired  by  the  court,  and  Louis  the  fourteenth 
gave  him  many  proofs  of  his  favour  and  liberality. 
Poisson  had  two  fons  who  performed  with  forae 
reputation.  One  of  them  left  behind  him  two 
volumes  of  plays,  fome  of  which  had  tolerable 
fucce  fs. 

DuFRESNE  was  an  excellent  actor,  but  he  was 
a  curious  character.  By  always  fancying  himfelf 
the  king  or  the  (latefman  he  repiefented,  he  was 
miferable  when  after  pulling  off  his  trappings  he 
could  difcover  nothing  but  an  actor,  born  for  the 
contempt  of  the  public,  and  fated  to  be  excom- 


'*  fpectfully,  but  I  don't  fee  why  your  complaifance  flioiild  make  you 
**  break  your  neck.*'  The  prefident  Harlai  did  not  think  Dan- 
court  and  his  company  entitled  to  f©  much  confideration.  When 
at  the  head  of  the  troop  he  weat  to  carry  alms  for  the  poor  he  ac- 
quitted himfelf  handfomely  of  liii  comuiiflion  and  made  a  brilliant 
fpeech.  Harlai  was  at  the  head  ot  the  Bureau.  Dancourt 
took  the  opportunity  of  enforcing  that  the  charity  of  the  actors  ought 
to  exempt  them  from  excommunication,  but  he  was  cut  (hort  by 
Harlai,  "**  Dancourt,"  faid  the  Prefident,  **  v\?  have  ears  ta 
**  hear  you,  and  hands  to  receive  your  alius,  but  we  have  not 
•*  tongues  to  anfwer  you.'* 
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xnnnicated  *.  It  is  faid  that  in  the  hands  of  Beau- 
BOURG  and  others,  who  fucceeded  Baron,  the  art 
of  acting  had  degenerated  ;  but  that,  when  Du- 
FRESNE  appeared,  he  reftored  all  its  excellence 
-viih  added  graces  of  his  own. 

We  will  pafs  by  among  the  men  La  Nou  e  ;  who, 
ihongh  he  inherited  but  few  requifites  from  nature, 
was  an  actor  of  great  general  merit;  Le  Grand, 
who.  though  a  good  actor,  and  by  no  mearjs  a  bad 
author,  was  neither  a  Baron  nor  a  Moliere; 
MoNTMENY,  who  was  merely  carreffed  as  the  fon 
of  Le  Sage,  and  Olmnault,  who  as  well  as  a 
good  actor,  was  a  paflable  mufician,  and  many 
others;  and  we  will  hurry  over,  among  the  women, 
the  nanves  of  Jouvenot  who  retired  with  a  penfion; 
Gaussi  N,  who  was  the  original  Zaire;  Le  Cou  v- 
p^EUR,  an  elegant  and  accompliflied  woman,  and 
an  admirable  actrefs  in  tragedy;  Maupin,  who 
was  an  excellent  actrefs,  who  in  partiality  to  her 
own   fcx   was  a    perfect    Sappho;  who  frequently 


•  Tlie  pride  of  Dufrfskf  was  infufTerable.  "  I  am,"  faid  he 
to  a  friend,  **  biindly  followed,  extolled,  adored.  How  ?  Only  on 
*«  the  llage.  Is  this  happinefs  ?  "  A  popular  error,  Sir."  "  Why 
*'  1  would  prefer  the  llate  of  being  a  jientieman  of  an  ancient  race, 
"  living  comfortably  in  his  family  manfion,  even  with  no  more  than 
«*  twenty  fhoufand  crowns  a  year,  and  funoundcd  vvitli  but  a 
**  dozen  fcrVants. 
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was  miftaken  for  a  man,  and  who  fought  a  duel  and 
fet  fire  to  a  convent ;  the  three  fillers  of  Quin- 
AULT  neither  of  which  was  deRitute  of  merit; 
Due  LOS,  who  was  many  years  celebrated  in  tra- 
gedy; Dubois,  who  retired  with  a  penhon;  Dan- 
ce ville,  in  whofe  praife  for  forty  years  ail  the 
journals,  all  the  hiftories  of  the  theatre;,  all  the  dra- 
matic annals  were  fo  lavilh  even  to  the  quantity  of 
feveral  volumes  :  thefe  and  many  more  we  are  con- 
ftrained  to  pafs  by  that  we  may  take  a  view,  a  very 
tranfient  one  however,  of  that  celebrated  fct  of 
actors  and  actreifes  who  kept  up  the  reputation  of 
the  theatre  during  the  reign  of  Voltaire,  and 
who  were  upon  its  eilablilhment  in  the  year  1775. 

Le  Kain,  who  was  the  dramatic  elcve.  and  tbs 
intimate  friend  of  Voltaire,  had  many  dilfieuUies 
to  furmount  before  he  flood  a. chance  of  fuccefs. 
Both  his  figure  and  his  voice  were  againft  him;  but 
by  a  mod  extraordinary  and  lively  feniibiliiy,  after 
a  greal  deal  of  art  and  perfeverance  he  ovcrcauie 
all  thefe  natural  defects.  His  acting  was  lii^^e  a 
well  painted  fcene;  the  touches  were  meie  daubing 
but  the  effect  was  aftonifhin^  *.     The  whole  of  this 


*  As  Le  Kain  has  been  prefumptuoufly  by  fonie  authors  cov- 
fuJeied  as  fiiperior  to  Gar  rick,  probably  out  of  cor.i|.liiiient  to 
Voltaire,  who  confidered  him(elt"  as  fuperior  to  Shakespf.ar,  I 
fhall  have  abetter  opportunity,  when  I  fpeak  of  oar  Roscius,  of 
condemning  tliofe  gentlemen  througix  their  own  words. 
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actors  life  was  confecrated  to  Voltaire  ;  nay,  that 
he  might  be  complaifant  to  the  laft,  though  but 
forty-nine  years  of  age,  the  actor  left  the  world 
within  a  few  weeks  of  the  poet. 

Prevtlle  was  certainly  an  admirable  actor 
through  all  the  round  of  comedy  ;  and  it  is  natural 
to  fuppofe,  by  all  the  accounts  we  have  of  him,  that 
he  was  the  bed  the  French  ftage  ever  knew.  It  was 
ever  the  cuftom  to  keep  a  French  performer  clofe 
to  his  role ;  and  as  we  fay,  once  a  captain  always 
a-  captain,  fo  one  might  fay  of  a  French  actor, 
once  Crispin  always  Crispin.  But  Previllk 
performed  every  kind  of  comic  part,  and  always 
happily.  His  merit  alone  was  the  caufe  of  their 
reviving  almoft  all  the  comedies  of  Moliere;  and 
to  the  new  characters  which  were  written,  whether 
Freeport  in  VEcoJJaiJe^  Figaro  m  Le  Earbier 
De  Seville^  Michavd  in  the  Partie  de  chajfe^ 
UHenry  IV.  or  any  other  of  thefe  various  cha- 
racters of  which  he  ftampt  the  reputation,  it  is  im- 
pofhble  to  deny  but  that  he  had  as  much  good  fenfe 
as  verfatility  *. 

Mole  performed  in  hard,    honeft,   blunt  cha,- 


*  T  am  happy  to  allow  this,  and  Ihall  hereafter  allow  him  much 
r-!ore  when  in  its  place,  I  ftiall  neverthekfs  Ihew  Preville  greatly. 

overmatched  b)  King, 
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faeters  with  great  truth  and  juftice.  He  was  a  dif- 
ferent figure,  and  much  more  a  Frenchman,  but 
thofe  who  recollect  Yates  may,  from  that  recol- 
lection, form  an  idea  of  Mole's  acting.  I  do  not 
fuppofe  the  Mifanthrope^  Le  Homme  SingulieY^  Le 
Glorieux,  and  other  parts  of  that  defcription  were 
ever  fo  refpectably  performed. 

Bellecour,  who  was  origmally  a  painter  and 
a  fcholar  of  Wan  loo,  left  the  brufh  for  the  bufkin. 
He  firll,  however,  appeared  in  tragedy,  but  his  own 
good  fenfe  pointed  out  the  true  bent  of  his  talents, 
and  he  flood  high  in  reputation  in  1775  as  a  comic 
actor*. 

Br  IZARD  was  an  actor  of  confiderable  merit.  The 
advantages  of  a  noble  and  graceful  figure,  and  a  clear 
and  powerful  voice,  were  heightened  in  him  by  a 
fufceptible  mind,  a  ftrong  underftanding,  and  a  cor- 
rect education.  He  was  born  to  reprefent  the  heroes 
of  the  great  Corneille;  and,  perhaps,  in  The 
Roman  Father^  and  indeed  all  other  defcriptions  of 
dignified  tragedy,  no  French  actor  has  gone  beyond 
him  t.     He  enjoyed  many  years  a  fplendid  repu- 

*  There  is  fome  limUaiity  between  this  actor  and  Bannister,  by 
whom,  however,  Blllecour  is  infinitely  excelled,  as  will  hereafter 
be  Ihewn. 

+  Brizard  feems  to  have  been  a  mixture  of  Booth,  Q^hn, 

and  Sheridan. 

VUI.    II.  C  C 
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tation,  and  then  retired  to  a  beautiful  retreat,  where 
he  built  himfelf  an  elegant  houfe,  and  filled  it  with 
pictures  of  his  own  painting. 

DuGAzoN,  an  actor  of  gaiety  and  addrefs,  fol- 
lowed the  Reps  of  Preville;  running,  however, 
more  into  caricature.  When  Preville  retired 
with  his  wife,  which  happened  at  the  time  the  theatre 
loft  Brizard,  DuGAzoN  got on  wondcrfully  ;  and 
being  named  Pro fe (Tor  at  De  LEcole  Royal  de  De- 
clamation^  he  attained  a  very  high  fituation  in  his 
profeffion  *. 

Desessarts  feems  to  have  been   in  corned)^ 
fomething  in  the  fty^^  of  what  Brizard  was  in  tra- 
gedy ;  by  no  means,  however,  his  equal ;  for  though 
the  Lifimons  and  the   Gerontes  of  the  French  are 
parts  that  require  good   fenfe  and  a  critical  under- 
ftanding,  yet  they  do  not  want  fuch  power  and  ex- 
ertion as  the  old  men  in  tragedy.     There  was,  how- 
ever,  an  amiable  and  benevolent  manner  in  Deses- 
sarts that  gave  great  refpectability  to  thofe  kind 
of  characters ;  and,  though  his  acting  was  not  the 
prominent  feature    of  the   picture,  yet  it  was  the 
happy  middle  tint  without  which  the  picture  could 
have  had  no  prominence  at  all. 

Dauberval,  Auge,  Bouret,  Dalainval, 

♦  DuGAZON,  though  a  much  more  fuperficial  actor,  conveys  a 
(Irong  idea  of  Woolward. 
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and  MoNVEL,  were  all  actors  of  refpectability. 
Having,  however,  gone  beyond  my  prcfcribed 
bounds.  I  fhall  for  the  prefent  let  them  pafs  by  and 
ipeak  of  La  Rive,  an  actor  of  the  higheft  celebrity, 
who  feized  the  dramatic  crown  from  the  heatl  of  Le 
Kain.  La  Rive,  profiting  by  the  indructions  of 
the  incomparable  Clair  on,  and  a  long  attention 
to  the  indefatigable  labours  of  Le  Kain,  came 
on  the  ftage  at  once  an  accomplifhed  actor. 

Nature  that  had  done  but  little  for  Le  Kain 
had  done  every  thing  for  La  Rive.  His  figure, 
voice,  manner,  were  not  only  correct  and  engaging, 
hut  they  wereprecifely  what  thofe  requifites  fhould 
be  in  an  actor.  They  were  in  themfelves  interefl- 
ing,  but,  under  the  controul  of  that  mind  which  ac* 
tuated  them,  they  were  irrefiltable.  La  Rive  with 
thefe  advantages  gave  an  added  force  to  the  fplendor 
that  tragedy  had  acquired  under  Le  Kain.  Le 
Kain,  having  every  thing  to  acquire,  laboured  with 
the  inftructions  and  affiitance  of  Voltaire,  and  his 
own  itrong  mind  and  excellent  underttanding,  till 
he  attained  perfection  almoft  in  oppofition  tu  nature; 
while  La  Rive,  inflructed  by  Clair  on,  {lu.aied 
and  imbibed  the  perfection  of  Le  Kain,  and  trudedi 
to  nature  to  perfoim  the  leiL 

In  fpeaking  of  the  principal  French  actrelTes   % 
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fhall  begin  with  Madmoifelle  Dumesnil;  for, 
though  Voltaire  fays  he  was  charmed  with 
C  LAI  RON  till  he  faw  fuperior  merit  in  Dumesnil, 
yet  it  is  certain  that  the  latter  performed  in  Paris 
in  1737?  and  that  Clairon,  except  in  fome  few 
trifling  parts  which  (iiG  acted  at  the  Italian  theatre, 
was  not  celebrated  till  1743,  the  very  year  when 
Dumesnil  aftoniflied  the  public  by  a  difplay  of 
extraordinary  talents  in  Merope.  Dumesnil  had 
a  ftronger  mind  and  more  nature  than  Clairon; 
Clai^on  more  art  and  management  than  Dumes- 
nil. One  declaimed  with  judgment,  the  othe^ 
uttered  with  feeling.  Upon  the  whole,  I  know  not 
if  the  reader  can  have  a  better  idea  of  them  than  by 
a  recollection  of  Mrs.  Crawford  and  Mrs.  Yates, 
in  Alicia  and  Jane  Shore. 

Madmoifelle  Raucourt,  and  Madame  Ves* 
TRis.  properly  follow  Dumesn  il  and  Clairon. 
The  firfl:  was  an  impaffioned  and  enthufiaftic  actrefs, 
who  kn  faid  to  have  given  to  Medea  and  other  bold 
and  violent  characters  a  fpirit  and  a  warmth  that  had 
never  before  been  thrown  into  them;  the  other,  who 
was  the  fcholar  and  intimate  friend  of  Clairon, 
Icept  clofe  to  her  ftyle  and  manner  in  which  fhe 
often  equalled  and  fometimes  excelled  her.  Mad- 
moifelle Hus  was  an  actrefs  in  a  more  extenfive 
ftyle,  but  not  fo  excellent  as  either  of  the  others. 
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8he  was  well  received,  however,  both  in  tragedy 
^nd  comedy. 

The  leading  comic  actrelTes  were  Madame  Bel- 
I.ECOUR,    Madame    Dugazon,    and  Madmoil'ellc 
CoNTAT.    Madame  Bellecour  continued  on  the 
ftage  a  great  number  of  years,  and  was  always  re- 
ceived with  the  greatefi:  applaufe  and  admiration. 
The  names  of  Preville   and  Bellecour   were 
infeperable  ;  they  conflantly  performed  in  the  fame 
pieces    and    with  the    fame  reputation.      A^adame 
Dugazon   pcrforrned   incomparably  characters  of 
fimplicity  ;    not  that  this  was  her  only   merit,    for 
parts  of  more  intelligence,   where  deportment  and 
demeanour  were  more  efiential,  and   which    were 
diftinguifhed  by  art  and  cunning,  received   at  her 
hands  every  juftice  the  mod  fangiiine  author  could 
wifh;  and  if  in  Preville  and  Bellecour,  there, 
appeared  a  faint  refemblance  of  King  and  Abing- 
ton;  in  Dugazon  and  his  wife  might  be  difcerned 
a  likenefs  of  Woodward  and  Elliot. 

As  for  Madmoifelle  Con  tat,  flie  performed 
univerfally  in  comedy,  and  undertook  the  cha- 
racters that  had  been  perfonated  by  Madame 
Preville,  Mile  Dangeville,  and  Mile 
D'Oligny  ;  juft  as  Mad.  Dugazon  fucceeded 
Mile  Luzi,  and  Mile  Fanier.  I  (liould  with 
pleafure  pay  a  more  elaborate  tribute  to  her  merit, 
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^s  well  as  to  the  reft  of  thofe  whofe  names  will  pre- 
fently  appear  upon  the  eflablifliment  at  the  year 
1775,  bat  that  I  have  already  exceeded  the  bounds 
I  had  prefcribed  myi'elf  for  a  difplay  of  the  llage 
in  France. 

The  regulations  of  the  French  theatre  were  ex* 
tremely  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  Italian  theatre.  In 
1757,  the  king  revoked  all  former  laws  and  eda- 
blilhed  new  ones  more  to  the  in^ereft  and  comfort 
of  the  performers;  who,  in  the  lame  manner  as  the 
Italians,  podeffed  the  property  and  divided  the 
profits,  after  fubmitiing  to  fuch  juft  and  neceffary 
provifoes  as  were  very  lenfibly  and  equitably  laid 
down  for  them. 

Thefe  were  drawn  up  entirely  upon  the  fame 
principle,  and  carried  into  effect  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  others.  The  femainiers,  treafurers,  and  all 
who  were  entrulied  with  the  regulations,  were 
'  obliged,  as  before,  to  fubmit  their  conduct  to,  the 
Intendant  Dts  Me7ius^  to  be  reported  for  the  in** 
fpection  of  the  king,  who  took  them  immediately 
under  his  patronage.  So  that  to  be  further  par- 
ticular would  be  only  to  repeat  what  has  been  fecri 
already.       In  1775  the  company  ftood  thus: 

Actors.     Le    Kain,  Bellecour,    Pkeville, 
BRIZARD5  Mole,  Dau berval,  Auge,  Bo u ret. 
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Dalainval,  Monvel,  Dugazon,  and  Deses- 
SARTs.  Actors  retired  on  perfions.    Bellemont^ 

PONTU  EIL,  COURVILLE,  SeG  Q  IN,  aildREYMOND. 

Actrefles.      Dumesnil,   Drouin,    Bellecour, 
Hus,  Preville,  Mx)LE,  DoLiGNY,   Luzi,  Fa- 

NIER,  ShINTVAL,DuGAZON,  VESTRIS5LA  ChaS- 

SAiGNE,   and   Raucourt.      Actrefles  retired   on 
penfions.     Bon  ioli,  and  St.  Gervais. 

Compofer  and  ballet  mafter;  Deshayes,  firft 
dancer  Desnoyers,  principal  dancers  Guiar- 
delle,  Victor,  and  Henri.  Firft  female  dancer 
Constance  Cholet,  principal  feraale  dancers 
Adelaide,  Sophie,  and  Noziere.  To  which 
were  added  fix  figurants  and  fix  figurantes,  and  [iK 
fupernuuieraries.  The  band  coniilled  of  twenty- 
five  performers. 

Thus  have  we  taken  a  view  of  the  French  ftagc 
from  its  commencement  to  the  time  when  it  had  at- 
tained the  higheft  pinnacle  of  its  reputation;  from 
which  moment  it  has  ever  fince  gradually  declined. 
This  fubject  is  equal  to  a  niuch  larger  fcope  and 
extent  than  I  have  been  able  to  afford  it,  otherwife  I 
might  have  been  more  juft  to  a  greater  number  of 
authors,  muficians, actors  and  others;  whofe  various 
merits  and  reputations  deferve  a  more  competent 
though  not  a  more  impartial  hiltorian. 
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We  have  feen,  however,  enough  to  fliew,  through 
a  loug  ferious  of  years,  genius  and  merit  ftruggling 
'with  every  kind  of  difficulty,  and  the  moft  merit- 
orious exertions  offered  up  as  a  facrifice  at  the  flirine 
of  caprice.  We  have  feen  one  Cardinal  turn  actor^ 
and  another  fidler.  We  have  feen  Kings  and  Princes 
dancing  at  the  Opera,  and  we  have  feen  the  con- 
fiilent  French,  with  the  King  Queen  and  Royal  Fa- 
mily at  their  head,  fhed  tears  at  the  fame  play  yef- 
tcrday  in  the  form  of  a  tragedy,  at  the  theatre,  and 
to  day  laugh  at  it,  in  the  form  of  a  droll,  at  the  fair. 
We  have  feen  priefts  transform  themfelves  into 
acLors  and  uie  noni'enle  and  obfcenity  in  the  pulpit, 
and  we  have  feen  aoiors,  in  good  found  fenfe,  ridi- 
cule priclls  on  the  itage  *.     We  have  Itcn  dancers, 


*  Voltaire  inftances  this,  very  huiiiouroufly,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Duke  De  i.a  Vamere,  where  he  infifts  that  the  Mylleries,  which 
were  performed  in  tlie  fix  re'"  nth  century,  were  not  fo  indecent  or  io 
full  of  impiety  as  the  fermoiis  of  the  priefts,  who,  under  the  fanctioa 
of  preacliing  in  Latin,  had  opportimity  of  being  as  brutal  as  they 
thought  proper.  To  prove  this  he  tluis  tranflates  a  paflage  from  a 
fermon  of  the  Cordelier  Maillard,  in  which  the  prieft  means 
to  admonifh  tlie  fafhionable  ladies  of  thofe  times  who  wore  em- 
broidery. "  You  lay  you  ^ire  drelfed  out  according  to  your  con- 
"  ditions :  All  the  devils  in  hell  fly  away  with  your  conditions  and 
•'  you  too  my  fine  ladies,  Vou  may  take  it  into  your  heads  to  tell 
"  me  tliat  your  hniband>  do  not  give  you  all  thefe  fine  ornaments, 
**  and  goro'eous  trappings  but  that  you  earn  them  by  the  labour  of 
'*  your  bodies  :  Thirty  thoufand  deviU  fly  away  with  the  labour  of 
*'  your  bodiei>  my  good  ladies.'* 
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tygers.  and  flying  hoiTcs,  trample  upon  genius,  tafte, 
and  literature.  In  fhort  we  have  feen  La  Serre, 
a  miferable  book-dufter,  triumph  over  the  great 
Corneille;  PRADONja  fupercilious  dunce  and  a 
pliant  tool,  conquer  the  tender  Racine;  and  Du 
Be  LLC  I,  who  for  fubfcribing  to  inordinate  French 
vanity,  was  firfl;  honoured  \viih  every  mark  of  dif- 
tinction  and  afterwards  left  to  die  in  extreme  in- 
digence, obtain  a  complete  victory  over  the  truly- 
celebrated  Voltaire. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  eyes  to  England. 

VOL.    II.  D  d 
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BOOK  IV. 

ENGLISH  STAGE  TO  SHAKESPEAR'S  FIRST  PLAY. 

CHAP.    I. 
TENDENCY  OF  THIS  WORK. 


The  Englifh  reader  will  now  fee  that  I  have  fo 
long  kept  him  at  a  dillance  from  h\^  native  country- 
only  that  it  may  be  the  more  dear  to  him  on  his  re- 
turn. The  traveller,  who  has  croffed  feas  and  tra- 
verled  empires  to  feek  for  objects  of  wonder  and 
admiration,  cherifhes  the  recollection  of  the  plea- 
fure  and  inftruction  he  has  received,  only  in  pro- 
portion as  it  fits  him  for  enjoyment  in  the  bpfeoi  of 
his  family. 

So,  if  I  have  endeavoure^l  in  Athens  to  trace^ 

the  dramatic  art  from  the  rude  bards  at  the  time  of 

Theseus    to  ^he   polifhed   writers  at    the  fall    of 

Greece  ;  if  I  h^ye  defcribed  exotic  manners  tranf, 

p  d  2 
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planted  to  Rome,  and  there  pining  through  a  fickly 
and  rickety  exiftence;  if  I  have  deplored  the  buf- 
fooneries of  Italy,  where  the  heterogeneous  fa- 
ragoes  of  the  Romans  were  caricatured ;  if  1  have 
wondered  at  the  aftonifhing  fertility  and  redundancy 
of  the  Spanifli  drama,  like  a  tree  too  luxuriant  to 
be  pruned,  and  charged  with  too  much  fruit  to  ripen  ; 
if  I  have  fmiled  at  the  boorifh  farces  of  the  Dutch, 
and  if  I  have  given  more  at  length  the  origin  and 
progrefs  of  the  French  ftagc,  in  wluch  fo  many  men 
of  extraordinary  abilities  greatly  didinguiflied  them- 
felvcs;  I  have  done  this  to  prove,  upon  a  compara- 
tive review,  the  fuperiority  of  our  theatre  at  home. 

If  I  held  up  ^scHY Lus,  Livius  Androni- 
cus,  and  Corneille,  it  was  to  place  Shakespear 
upon  higher  ground;  if  I  inftanced  Roscius  and 
Baron^  it  was  to  fiiew  the  pre-eminence  of  Gar- 
rick;  and  this  motive  has  been  my  guide  in  every 
inftance ;  nor  have  I  fhrunk  from  the  belt  com- 
mendation I  could  procure  for  authors,  actors,  mu- 
ficians,  or  any  other  of  thofe  defcriptions  of  enter, 
prizers,  who  in  fo  many  ways  are  ncceffary  to  pro- 
mote the  fuccefs  of  a  theatre,  becaufe  I  fear  not  to 
enter  the  lifts  with  them  all,  clad  as  I  am  in  Englifh 
armour. 

But  though  I  intend  to  difpute  the  fubject  point 
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by  point,  I  do  not  mean  to  pay  my  country  fo  ill  a 
compliment  as  to  contend  for  fiiperiority  in  thofe 
fubordinate  requifites  which  are  the  mere  trappings, 
the  fumpter  horfes  of  the  drama.  While  thefe  are 
decorous  and  keep  their  (tation  in  the  back  ground, 
let  them  relieve,  which  they  will  meritoriouily,  the 
nobler  attractions  of  the  itagc :  fpeaking  the  pro- 
priety of  its  conductors,  and  the  good  lenfe  of  the 
audience.  But  when  the  pageant  becomes  the 
object  inffead  of  the  hero,  I  call  it  no  longer  the 
triumphal  entry  of  Alexander  bat  of  his  ele- 
phants. Let  the  ftage  have  dances ;  let  it  have 
fcenery ;  let  it  have  fpectacles;  but  never  let  thcfe 
trench  upon  the  rational  pleafure  and  the  folid 
inflruction  conveyed  by  tragedies  and  comedies. 
In  the  firft  let  the  French  excel,  be  the  other  the 
province  of  the  Englifh*. 

Upon  this  ground  I  ftart;  and,  fince  it  has  been 
aiferted  with  great  confidence  by  the  writers  of  other 
countries,  that  the  dramatic  art  arrived  to  no  per- 


*  A  French  dancer,  in  t'.*c'  reign  of  Qjjeen  Anne,  after  he  had 
returned  to  France  pretty  well  loaded  with  the  fpoils  of  this  coun- 
try, heard  a  great  deal  froni  report  of  Harley,  the  famous  Earl 
of  Oxford,  and  of  his  being  in  great  favour  with  the  Qn^een. 
"  Well  now  upon  my  foul,"  faid  he,  *'  I  am  altoniHied  at  it.  [ 
**  found  him  the  ftapidell  fellow  1  ever  met  with;  why.  Sir,  I  had 

him  ten  years   under  my   hands  and   never  could  teach   liim  a 


**  Tingle  caper. 
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fection  in  England  till  it  had  been  perfected  by 
all  its  neighbours,  and  fince  our  own  writers  have 
very  tamely  acqiiiefced  in  this  calumny,  I  (hall,  for 
the  firft  attempt  of  this  kind,  begin  my  tafk  by  en- 
deavouring to  refcue  the  Engliih  ftage  from  fo 
much  obliquy,  and  fliew  that  we  are  in  every  thincr 
antecedent  to  the  French,  and,  perhaps,  every  otheV 
peopfe  but  the  Spaniards;  and  that  there  are  veltiges 
of  the  dramatic  art  traceable  in  this  country  long 
before  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  *. 


♦  As  the  authorities  from  which  I  fliall  collect  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  this  work  will,  of  coarfe,  be  very  numerous,  I  (halt,  for 
irsany  reafons,  beg  to  decline  perpetually  citing  them.  They  Will 
naturally  contain  a  thoufand  coiitradictigms,  apd  my  bufmefs  will  be, 
•while  I  dived  myfelf  of  the  prejudices  which  influenced  thofe  au- 
thors as  they  wrote,  to  form  the  faireft  and  moft  rational  conclufions 
that  can  be  deduced  from  their  arguments.  Were  I  to  adopt  any 
orher  conduct,  the  names  of  Stowe,  Spef.d,  Malmesbury,  Bkde, 
Percy,  Paris,  and  1  am  fure  at  lead  fifty  others,  foreignand  English, 
■would  be  for  ever  occurring,  and  the  work  thus  Huffed  with  authorities 
would  wear  the  appearance  of  a  firing  of  marginal  notes,  or  a  co- 
lumn in  Doctor  Johnson's  dictionary.  The  reader,  however,  fees 
that  it  may  be  neceflfary,  for  the  fake  of  elucidation,  fpmetimes  f 
aoopt  a  contrary  conduct. 
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CHAP.    II, 


CONJECTURES  CONXERMNG   THE    DRAMATIC  ART 
IN  BRITON  BEFORE  THE  ROMAN  CONQUEST. 


Without  examining  whether  this  ifland  ever 
was  a  part  qf  the  Continent,  or  by  what  other  means 
it  became  peopled,  it  is  impofTible  not  to  concur  in 
a  belief  that  the  Britons  were  originally  Gauls.  But, 
if  it  be  allowed  only  that  they  had  a  free  com- 
munication and  intercourse  with  the  Gauls,  it  is 
abundantly  enough  to  edablifh  a  proof  that  they 
imported  their  amufcments  as  well  as  their  mer- 
chandize; and,  if  the  Gauls,  who  were  clearly  a 
motley  people  collected  from  all  nations,  adopted 
the  manners,  liudies,  and  pleafures  of  the  Egyptians, 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  how  is  it  poflible 
that  the  Britons  could  avoid  imbibing  the  fame 
propenfities? 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  Druids  were  originally 
Britjfh;  on  the  contrary  they  are  confideied  as  an 
itii  erant  body  who  infinuated  ihemfelves  among  the 
Gauls,  the  Germans,  and  the  Bri cons,  and  who,  pro- 
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bably,  came  originally  from  Assyria  and  Egypt, 
into  fuch  countries  as  would  harbour  them;  and,  as 
they  have  been  confldered  in  this  part  of  the  world 
in  the  fame  light  with  the  Gymnofophids  among  the 
Indians,  the  Magi  among  the  Perfians,  the  Chaldeans 
among  the  Assyrians,  and  the  Philofophers  among 
the  Greeks,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  inftructioh 
they  came  to  impart  was  fo  auftere  as  entirely  to 
preclude  amufcment. 

Indeed  that  this  was  one  part  of  their  mifTion  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt.  They  confifled  of  four  clafTes; 
prieOs,  augurs,  inftructors  of  youth,  and  poets. 
Here  we  have  clearly  the  bards,  who  fung  to  their 
harps  the  acts  and  atchievements  of  heroes,  and  whe- 
ther it  was  among  the  Britons  they  firft  eftablifhed 
this  art,  or  brought  it  fooneft  to  perfection,  it  mud 
certainly  have  been  in  high  efteem,  for  the  word 
bard,  if  wc  may  rely  on  a  number  of  authorities,  is 
})urely  Britifh  and  derived  from  bardus,  which  figni- 
fies  a  linger. 

We  have  hiftories  of  the  Welch  bards,  and  thelrifh 
bards;  and  if  there  were  only,  by  way  of  authority? 
that  aftonifliing  fpecimen  of  uncultivated  genius  the 
poems  of  OssiAN,  written  in  the  fecond  or  third 
century,  who  can  deny,  the  eminent  poetic  talents  of 
the  Scotch  bards ;  and,  upon  a  confideration  of  this, 
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liow  naturally  will  the  names  of  Homer  and  Hesiod 
occur  to  the  mind,  lince  the  Celtic  hiftory  as  well 
as  the  Grecian  had  its  foundation  in  poetry. 

But  to  put  it  another  way.  The  Druids  either 
travelled  for  knowledge,  or  it  was  brought  home 
to  them  from  its  parent  countries;  and,  when  fo  ac- 
quired, it  was  incorporated  among  the  purfuits  and 
improvements  of  the  hardy  Britons.  They  knew 
geography,  which  not  only  comprehends  a  meafure- 
ment  of  the  globe  itfelf,  but  every  one  of  its  com- 
ponent parts;  which  originated  in  Ch  aldea,  paffed 
into  Egypt,  improved  in  Phcenecia,  and  grew 
celebrated  in  Greece*.  They  practiied  aftrologv, 
an  art  characteriflically  Egyptian;  the  pupils  of 
which  art  have  infefted  the  world.  Had  the  Greeks 
or  the  Romans  hardly  a  fmgle  camp  where  the  aftro- 
logers  and  the  foothfayers  did  not  act  their  parts  as 
naturally  as  the  buffoons  and  the  muficians.f^  Geome- 
try, which  again  took  root  iii  Egypt,  and  afterwards^ 
paffed  into  Greece  was  another  of  their  fludies; 
and  to  thefe  we  are  authorized  to  add  theology  t, 
aftronomy,  natural  philofophy,  and  politics. 


*  SocKATF.s,  to  humble  A lcibiades,  afked  him  to  trace  his 
territories  in  Athens  upon  a  map. 

t  The  theology  of  the  Druids  was  that  the  foul  does  not  die  but 
VOI.    II.  EC 
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Are  thefe  the  probable  ftudies  of  an  auftere  people 
fliut  up  in  an  obfcure  nook  at  a  part  of  the  world 
far  diftant  from  that  where  thefe  fciences  originated? 
What  ufe  was  the  doctrine  of  furveying  coafts 
and  harbours,  dividing  and  fubdividing  the  world, 
or  the  art  of  prophecying  the  fall  and  rife  of  em- 
pires, or  the  principles  and  elements  of  extenfion, 
to  men  who  limited  their  purfuits  to  the  little  ifland 
of  MoNA?  No.  It  will  not  bear  any  other  con- 
flruction  than  that  the  druids,  originally  wanderers, 
after  combating  fchifms  in  their  native  countries, 
fet  up  their  reft  among  other  nations,  more  likely  to 
tolerate  their  opinions,  and  venerate  their  doctrines. 

No  part  of  their  character,  however,  concerns  the 
fubject  on  which  our  attention  is  employed,  except 
as  it  relates  to  their  having  been  denominated  bards, 
but  in  that  capacity  it  is  as  fair  to  confider  their  hymns 
in  their  iacrifices  to  Jupiter  and  Mercury  as 
perfectly  dramatic  as  the  hymns  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  in  praife  of  Bacchus,  or  the  Egyptians  itt 
honour  of  Isis  and  Osiris. 

If  it  be  now  allowed  me  that  the  Druids  came 


pafles  from  one  to  another.  To  this,  and  their  natural  philofophy, 
Luc  AN  finely  alludes,  and  accounts  for  their  contempt  of  death  in 
their  belief  of  immortality,  which,  by  tlie  way,  he  calls  an  error. 
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originally  from  Egypt  my  remark  is  fo  came  mufic  ; 
fo  came  all  thofe  arts  which  have  enlighted  the 
world.  Drawings,  gems,  coins,  monuments,  columns, 
pyramids  retain  the  forms  of  inftruments  invented 
by  the  Egyptians;  the  properties  and  effects  of 
which,  wdth  very  little  variation,  are  the  fame  as 
manv  of  thofe  now  in  ufe  among  Europeans  *. 


*  Forgetting  this  I  fiippofe,  an  author,  full  of  ingenuity  and  intel- 
Jigence,  alkswhat  is  become  of  the  mufic  of  the  ancients  and  why  it  is 
not  as  manifeft  to  us  as  their  pyramids,  their  ftatues,  and  their  writings. 
Unfortunately  mufic  is  not  a  dead  language ;  letters  are  one  thing; 
notation  is  another.  Poems  and  chronicles,  relative  to  the  actions  of 
heroes  and  legiflators,  are  interefting  and  beget  emulation ;  fenfiitions 
that  relate  to  ideas  may  be  faithfully  tranfmitted  from  language  to 
language  by  fixed  rules  and  principles  ;  but  which  way  are  fenfations 
to  be  tranfmitted  to  which  no  fixed  rules  can  be  annexed  ?  Delight 
undefined,  and  rapture  inexplicable.  It  can  never  be  forgotten  that 
thofe  great  writers,  whofe  works  are  fuppofed  to  be  authenticated  to 
a  letter,  are  perpetually  fpeaking  of  this  very  mufic  and  all  its  fa- 
cination.  But  the  glory  was  to  be  referved  for  a  monk  and  that 
celefWl  art  which  was  created  with  order  and  coeval  with  light, 
inftead  of  inftantly  diftiifing  univeifal  pleafure  and  gladening  the 
fmiling  world,  was  doomed  to  remain  a  chaos,  an  imperfect  lump,  for 
fo  many  thoufands  of  years,  to  be  awakened  into  exiftence  and 
iliaped  into  fymetry  by  adronilh  priell:  in  a  folitary  cloifter.  Many 
obvious  circumftances  purely  adventitious  which  have  been  inftanced 
by  a  variety  of  authors,  will,  I  am  afraid,  ftigmatize  this  friar,  this 
father  GuiDO,  rather  as  aMARSYAs  than  crown  him  as  an  Apollo. 
Put  melody  out  of  the  queltion,  nature  gives  us  harmony  ;  wit- 
ncfs  the  bantum  coi  k  that  in  crowing  falls  a  perfect  fifth  ;  the  hen 
that  in  cackling  rifes  a  complete  fixth ;  the  cuckoo  that  with  the 
aflillance  of  the  bafs,  whicii  the  ear  is  compelled  to  fuppofed,  makes 

Ji  e  2 
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Hiflory,  both  facred  and  profane,  is  full  of  ac- 
counts in  which  muficians  kd  on  troops  and  ani- 
mated them  to  victory;  and  fcarcely  do  we  find 
any  of  thefe  in  which  the  ancient  Gallic,  German, 
and  Britifh  Druids  are  not  mentioned  ;  who  are 
faid  to  have  been  not  only  prieft^  but  muficians, 
a  part  of  whofe  proFeffion  it  was  to  animate  their 
countrymen  to  the  fight.  How  far  back  this  ob- 
tained, or  to  what  degree  of  perfection  it  arrived,  it 
is  not  poflible,  or  if  it  were,  is  it  material  to  trace. 
Certainly  thefe  cufloms  exifted  before  the  Chrillian 
asra.  The  Druids  had  fchools  where  bodies  of 
Hudents  alTembled.  In  thefe  fchools  young  men  were 
brought  up  to  learn  arts  and  languages,  and,  parti- 
cularly, Greek;  and  it  is  remarked  that  they  learnt 
a  great  number  of  verfes  by  heart.  By  whom 
written?  Certainly  by  HoiMer,  Hesiod,  ^schy- 


an  exact  common  chord.  But  how  this  is  extended  when  we  con- 
fider  the  properties  of  foreign  birds !  Did  not  the  parrot,  the  minor, 
and  the  mocking  bird  whiflle  till  father  Guido,  like  anotlier  Adam, 
gave  them  permiiFion  ?  But,  after  all,  what  fliali  be  faid  of  the  floth  > 
that,  wonderful  to  relate,  to  thofe  who  have  not  attended  to  nature, 
begins  at  a  key  note,  repeats  regularly  every  note  afterwards  in  a 
major  key  till  he  mcludes  the  fixth,  and  then  links  gradually  to  tlie 
key  note  again,  going  over  the  very  lefTon  of  Sol  fa,  in  the  wilds  of 
America,  that  mufical  friars,  and  other  modern  harmonifts,  teach 
to  young  ladies,  and  other  novices,  in  the  courts  and  cities  of  Europe. 
Oh  that  Friar  GtJiDO  ftiould  allow  to  the  floth  tliat  which  he  refufes 
to  the  ancients  1 
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aLUs,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides.  What  then  did 
they  learn  ?  Dramatic  poems ;  plays,  even  from 
Homer;  for  I  will  not  concede  that  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyjfty  are  any  other  than  dramatic  poems  in 
narrative. 

This  whole  fabric  then  inuft  fall  to  the  ground, 
or  it  mull  be  allowed  that  the  Druids  knew  the  dra- 
matic art,  or  at  leait  were  in  poifellion  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  ihofe  who  did  know  it,  in  as  high  per- 
fection asany  thing  it  had  attained  before  Shakes- 
pear.  How  far  they  exercifed  it  is  certainly  left 
to  conjecture.  Revolutions  annihilate  cuftoms  and 
obliterate  their  records.  Were  it  not  for  the  Scrip- 
tures, a  knowledge  of  the  early  arts  and  improve- 
ments of  the  Hebrews  would  probably  have  been 
lofl  when  they  were  led  captives  to  Babylon*; 
and,  had  not  the  Grecian  arms  carried  the  Grecian 
arts  to  the  remoteft  corners  of  the  earth,  the  name 
of  that  great  empire  would  have  been  extinguilhed 
with  the  empire  itfelf.  Spain,  therefore,  when  it 
was  overrun  with  the  Goths,  and  Britain,  when  it 
was  invaded  by  the  Romans,  having  been  merely 
imitators  of  other  nations,  loft  all  the  veftiges  of 
thofe  arts  they  had  learnt  in  the  fudden  wreck  of 
their  general  fortune. 

*  What  can  give  fo  complete  an  idea  of  an  Oratorio,  certainly 
a  dramatic  entertainment,  as  the  Lamentations  of  the  Children  of 
Israel  upon  the  Banks  of  the  Euphrates. 
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Having  taken  bold  ground,  I  (hall  I  hope  be 
pardoned  if  I  go  a  little  farther  in  fearch  of  pro- 
bable argument  to  bear  out,  not  what  I  have  ad- 
vanced, but  what  I  have  fubmitted.  Britain, 
before  the  invalion  of  Julius  C.^sar,  was  divided 
into  twenty-feven  lites  or  countries,  each  governed 
by  a  king  or  a  queen,  among  whom  were  found  at 
that  time  many  famous  for  arts  and  arms.  Can  it 
be  credited  that  the  quarrels,  the  valour,  the  gal- 
lantry, the  intercourfc,  the  intermarriages  of  this  ar- 
iitocracy  could  polfibly  have  taken  place  without 
poetical  celebration. 

It  is  infallible  that  they  had  the  means  of  cele- 
brating facrifices  *,  victories,  and  other  ceremonies 
and  fedivals;  and,  therefore,  they  did  celebrate 
them;  probably  in  the  manner  of  the  provincial 
poets  afterwards  in  France  ;  and  it  is  feafible  that 
their  dramatic  reprcfentations,  if  there  were  any, 
not  being  yet  tainted  with  the  licentioufnefs  of  the 
Romans,  were  modelled  by  the  purity  of  the 
Creeks;    hnce  they  knew  Greek  long  before  they 


♦  We  are  told  that  the  Britons  had  more  gods  than  the 
E^vptians,  therefore  their  fuperftition  was  greater.  They  facrificed 
beafts,  and  fometimes  men  ;  and  are  faid  to  have  augured  from  cir- 
cuniltances  and  fymptoms  fo  wonderfully  that  Pliny  tells  us  the 
Britons  were  held  in  fuch  eftimation  for  aftrolooy,  it  feemed  as 
if  the  Perfians  learnt  magic  from  tJiem,  not  they  from  the  Perfians. 
They  detenuined  all  coniioveiries,  and  lung  the  deedi  of -heroes. 
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knew  Latin  *.  Thefe  are  conjectures,  however,  not 
afTertions ;  probabiliues,  not  certainties ;  but  fince 
it  ivS  difficult  to  prevent  the  mind  from  leaning  to- 
wards a  belief  of  their  fpirit,  if  not  their  letter,  they 
will  not  by  the  candid  reader  be  confidered  here  as 
an  intruiioi). 


*  Many  authors  are  of  opinion  that  the  Greeks  landed  often  in  Bri- 
tain,and  particularly  in  the  North.  Pliny  fpeaksof  Britain  as  an 
ifland  frequently  in  the  monuments  and  the  records  of  both  theGreeks 
and  the  Romans.  Thule,  certainly  an  ifland  in  Scotland  among 
theORCADES,  thediftanceof  which  ifland  from  Britain  Pytheas 
defcribes,  was  much  mentioned  and  renowned  among  Greek  writers; 
and  we  are  told,  by  Athf.nfus,  that  Philfas  Taurominites 
was  in  Britain,  according  to  the  date,  about  one  hundred  and  iixty 
years  before  the  coming  of  Julius  CjEsar  ;  and  this  account  fpeaks 
©f  it  as  a  recent  thing,  for  it  was  about  a  hundred  and  feventy-ninc 
years  before  the  Chriftian  aera  that  Ath  eneus  was  a  writer.  Many 
other  proofs  might  be  adduced  ;  and,  in  particular,  from  Solinus, 
who  fpeaks  of  an  altar  in  Caladonia  on  which  was  to  be  feen  an 
jnfcription  to  Ulysses  in  Greek  letters.  Vefliges  of  Drudical 
temples  having  alfo  been  found  in  the  Scotch  iflands  ;  the  well 
known  propenfities  of  the  Scotch  to  conform  to  their  ancient  rites, 
manners  and  paftimes ;  the  productions  of  tlieir  early  bards,  fome 
of  which  that  are  truly  epic,  and  otliers  that  are  written  in  dialogue, 
and,  therefore,  actually  dramatic,  leave  very  little  doubt  but  that 
from  the  epic  and  dramatic  poetry  of  Greece  the  Scotch  bards  de- 
rived much  of  their  excellence. 
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CHAP.    III. 

FROM   THE  INVASION  OF  THE  ROMANS  TO  THE 
SAXON   HEPTARCHY. 


At  the  time  of  the  Roman  invafion  we  begin  to  be 
more  decided.  C^sar,  who  was  himfelf  a  play- 
wright, hardly  invaded  Britain  without  his  mimes. 
His  ambition  was  as  much  to  be  coni  dered  in 
quality  of  author  as  conqueror,  and  we  have  [een 
him  permit  Accius  to  treat  him  with  indifference 
that  he  might  the  eafier  obtain  a  place  in  a  literary 
affembly.  Nor  was  this  derogatory  even  to  Ctesar. 
The  world  at  this  moment  contemplate  his  writings 
with  more  plealure  than  his  conquefts,  though  his 
clemency  was  equal  to  his  courage. 

From  the  inftant  the  Britons  had  an  interc ourfq 
"with  the  Romans,  they  imitated  them  in  every  thing. 
The  perpetual  difputes  concerning  their  tributes 
during  the  reigns  of  C^£sar  and  Augustus,  oc- 
cafioned  viGts  to  Rome,  where  the  Tons  of  the  heft 
families  vied  with  each  other  in  Roman  accomplifh- 
ments.     With  thefe  they  returned  and  became  ob- 
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jects  of  imitation  to  thtir  countr\men;  and,  though 
the  Druids  flrenuoull/  interfered,  tl,e  p.ifon  was 
imbibedj  and  licencioufucfs  foon  took  j.lace  of 
iimplicity  and  hardihood. 

The  very  mention  of  the  Augufian  age  fuggcfts 
an  idea  of  amufements,  and  pardcularly  cf  theatrical 
amufements,  which  that  emperor  fo  largely  encou- 
raged. Strangers  flocked  to  Rome  to  fee  thofe 
ftupendous  theatres,  already  defcribed,.  and  to  v\it^ 
nefs  the  exhibitions  given  in  them.  Britons  followed 
the  examples  of  others  -,  and,  though  in  their  con- 
tinual ftruggles  with  the  Romans  they  fcarcely  fe- 
curcd  themfelves  a  home  and  a  refidence,  yet  they 
beguiled  their  misfortunes  naturally  enough  with  the 
fports  and  relaxadons  of  their  neighbours,  and  for 
the  performance  of  ihjs ie  they  are  actually  faid  by 
Speed  to  have  had  a  theatre. 

During  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  at  which  time 
they  enjoyed  more  quiet,  civilization  gained  ground; 
they  permitted  commeicial  intercourfe  to  every 
part  of  the  liland,  and  they  imitated  the  manners  of 
the  Romans  as  faithfully  and  as  lervilely  as  we  have 
feen  the  Romans  imitate  the  manners  of  the  Greeks. 

In  thefe  times  reigned  Cauactacus,  the  war- 
voi*.  II.  rf 
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like  king  of  theSiLURts,  Galcacus,  the  worthy- 
king  of  Caledonia,  and  Pkasufagus.  king  of 
IcENE,  over  which  province  his  wife,  the  famous 
and  unfortunate  Boadicea,  afterwards  became 
cjueen.  Thefc  and  their  adherents  were  now  among 
the  few  who  refill^  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  propped  the  declining  reputation  of  the 
Diuids*";  but  the  hardy  and  warlike  fpirit  of  the 
Britons  was  no  more.  The  druggie  was  in  vain. 
The  rapaci,ty,  the  infolence,  a  no  the  corruption  of 
the  Romans  had  too  much  vitiated  tl)e  manners  of 

*  The  reputation  of  the  Druids  began  to  dccllac  from  anotlier 
circumftance.  Our  Saviour,  who  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus, v.-ns  crucified  about  four  yc-irs  before  the  death  of  Ti- 
berius. When  the  difciples  difperft-d  at  the  time  the  Jews  were 
baninied  from  Romk,  wears  told,  thnt  boh  Si.  Peter  and  St.  Paui, 
came  and  preached  tlic  Gofpel  in  Britain;  which,  as  far  as  it  re- 
lates to  St.  Paul,  is  confirmed  by  fo  many  authors  that  it  can 
fcarcely  be  doubted.  We  have  a  very  particuhu- accoiuit  of  Claudia 
RuFiNA,  a  Britifli  lady,  who  was  married  to  Rue  us,  a  fenator  of 
Rome.  I'hls  lady  was  celebrated,  particularly  by  Martial  the 
poet,  for  correftly  underRandinjT  the  Greek  and  I.atin  languages.  H^j 
fivs  in  one  of  his  poems  that  Iljc  might  have  paffed  at  Atiiexs  for  a 
(rreek,  and  at  Rome  for  a  Roman.  But  I  particularly  mention  her 
Jiere  becaufc  die  gave  an  afylum  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at 
the  time  of  their  profcription,  iiid  it  is  faid  that  fne  was  the  fpecial 
caufe  of  St.  Paul's  m^ifu-m  to  Britain';  by  whoTn,  as  flie  knew 
the  avidity  of  the  Britons  for  Roman  poetry,  fhc  fent  the  verfes  of 
Martial;  in  confequence  of  which  he  fays,  in  another  poem,  that 
*'  the  Britons  begin  to  learn  the  vcrfcs  of  the  Romans"  j  a  {Iroiig 
corroboration  pf  many  things  already  here  advanced. 
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the  inexperienced  Britons.  Caractacus,  be- 
trayed by  Cartisviandua.  the  liififnl  wife  of 
ViKUTius,  king  of  the  Bragrantes,  was  led  a 
captive  to  Rome  to  grace  the  triumph  of  Claudius; 
EoADicEA.  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  after  fuftaining 
with  her  daughceis  every  pofTible  indignity  and  dif- 
grace,  loft  a  battle,  in  which  fell  eighty  thoufand  of 
her  adherents,  on  which  fhe  poifoned  herfelf*i  and 
the  Druids,  who  had  wholly  retired  to  their  illand 
of  MoNA,  were  furrounded  and  exterminated. 


*  This  very  occafion  affords  abundant  proof  that  the  Britons  not 
only  knew  the  Roman  rcrinements  but  pni61ifcd  them  in  the  fulleft 
extent.  After  the  injuries  that  the  houfe  and  followers  of  Prasu- 
TACUS  had  fuftained  from  the  Romans,  they  are  faid  to  have  been 
infpired  from  Heaven  with  hope;  for  that  the  image  of  Viflor)',  at 
Camulodunem,  fell  down  tcverfed  without  any  apparent  ciufe» 
That  women  ran  diftrafted  into  the  ftreets  and  prophecied  deftruftion. 
*'  Strange  nolfes  were  heard  in  the  court,"  fays  my  author,  "  and 
**  howliiigs  in  the  theater.''^  This  is  the  Englilh  orthography;  the 
word  fpclled  theatre  being  French,  but  they  both  mean  the  fame  thing; 
and  all  thofe  figurative  acceptations  of  the  word,  fuch  as  theatre  of 
the  world,  theatre  of  war,  and  others,  are  nothing  more  than  what 
time  and  ufage  have  annexed  to  it ;  for  never  among  the  Greeks, 
the  Romans,  or  any  other  nation,  at  lead  thit  I  can  trace,  was  it 
ufed  to  exprefs  any  thing  but  a  place  for  the  reprefentation  of  dra- 
matic entertainments.  Shakespear  calls  the  world  a  wide  and 
univerfal  theatre ;  but  he,  who  well  knew  a  figure,  could  not  be  per- 
fcft  without  all  its  limbs,  proves  his  pofition  by  adding  that  all  the 
men  and  women  are  merely  players.  But  to  corroborate  this,  Boa- 
dice  a,  in  her  famous  fpecch  at  the  head  of  her  troops  calls  Nero, 
in   derifion,    a   fidler,    and   a    ftage  plaver;    which  we   knew   he    was. 

F   f  2 
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If  the  Britons  had  any  anuifements  that  bore  a 
Jikenefs  to  the  drama  before  the  Roman  invalion, 
that  circLimftance  completely  overturned  them  by- 
adding  amufements  of  a  different  complexion,  which 
again  were  prevented  from  gaining  ground  from 
the  perpetual  wars  in  which  they  firft  loft  their 
dignity  as  a  nation,  and  afterwards  degenerated 
into  poverty  and  misfortune ;  for  the  Romans  hav- 
ing once  made  a  complete  conqueft  of  the  ifland. 


Nay,  fhe  attributes  the  difTentions,  then  in  Brit/MN,  to  their  licen- 
tious imitation  of  the  Romans  diffeminated  by  the  jefters  and  buffoons, 
whom  file  calls  Rome's  inflruments,  "  and  Britain's  vipers. 
But  for  thefc,"  fays  fhe,  *' Tiberius,  though  extremely  covetous, 
*'  would  have  foregone  his  tribute;  Claudius  would  have  been 
*'  glad  to  have  made  peace;  and  Nero  would  flill  have  followed 
*'  his  fiddling  trade  at  home  had  not  the  difcords  of  Britain  been 
*'  caufed  by  his  fiddlers  here."  But,  indeed,  the  whole  of  this  fpeech 
is  not  only  full  of  eloquence  but  erudition,  and  plainly  fhews  the 
knowledge  and  information  of  thofe  Druids  from  whom  fhe  boafted 
her  education.  How  noble,  yet  how  feminine  in  her  quoting  the 
examples  of  Symiramis,  of  Assyria,  Nitocris,  of  Babylon, 
ToMYRis,  of  Scythia,  aud  Cleopatra,  of  Egypt,  as  proofs 
that  it  may  be  neceflary  for  v;omen  to  command  armies ;  but  what 
does  this  prove  in  her  ?  That  fhe,  Briton  as  fhe  was,  at  that  early 
period  had  llored  her  mind  with  learning :  nay  more,  that  thefc  mat- 
ters were  underflood  by  thofc  to  whom  fhe  addrefl'ed  them,  otherwifc 
h'^r  eloquence  would  have  been  ufelefs ,  and  her  time  throwo  away. 
But  this  is  corroborated  in  an  hundred  inflances,  one  of  which  is  the 
conduft  of  Caractacus,  who,  though  king  of  a  remote  people 
trained  only  to  arms,  aflonifhed  the  Romans,  when  he  \sras  carried  cap- 
u\e  to  Rome,  as  much  by  his  eloquence  as  by  his  fortitude. 
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they  fo  negle£ted  the  means  of  its  internal  defence, 
that  after  the  death  of  Agricola,  it  became  an 
eafy  conqueft  to  the  Pi6ls  and  Scots,  who  were,  at 
length,  routed  by  Vortigern,  when  he  called  in 
the  affiftance  of  the  Saxons  who  conquered  Britain, 
after  it  had  been  five  hundred  and  twenty  eight 
years  governed  by  the  Romans,  and  twenty- 
eight  years  after  that  in  a  ftate  of  complete 
anarchy. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


FROM  THE  SAXON  HEPTARCHY  TO  THE  NORMAN 
CONQUEST. 


Amidst  frequent  gleams  of  certain  llglit,  wemuft 
Hill  wander  in  the  gloom  of  conjeclure;  yet,  if 
our  enquiries  are  no  more  than  ingenious,  they  may 
entertain,  even  though  they  fliould  not  convince ; 
and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  cherifh  probability  on 
a  theme  in  which  we  intereft  ourfelves,  rather  than 
let  the  whole  fink  to  oblivion  and  fj  withhold  a 
clue  from  other  enquirers,  who  by  being  better  in- 
formed may  be  more  fuccefsful. 

The  queflion  is  whether  or  not  it  be  of  any  mo- 
ment to  know  if  the  dramatic  art  cxifted  at  all  in  this 
country  prior  to  the  fixteenth  century,  before  which 
time  it  certainly  attained  no  condderable  degree  of 
celebrity;  but  we  are  ii  pen  a  fubjecl  in  its  nature 
calculated  to  excite  curiofity,  and,  I  fear,  if  authors 
were  precluded  from  exercifing  a  lirde  conjedural 
fpeculation,  ancient  hiftory  of  every  fort  would  be 
involved  in  a  very  inconvenient  predicament  4  its 
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whole  foundation,  fandy  as  it  is,  being  no  more 
than  tradition. 

From  my  own  part  I  am  willing  to  believe,  and 
I  think  this  inclination  rational  enough,  that  the 
only  reafon  amufements  and  their  nature  have  never 
been  faithfully  recorded  in  this  country  is  becaufe 
no  adual  government  began  to  be  fettled  here  till 
Alfred  j  and  that  even  his  laws  and  regulations 
were  not  permanently  carried  into  cffecl  till  king 
John.  The  hiftory  of  this  kingdom  before  the 
conquefts  conlifls  of  nothing  more  than  a  feries  of 
conflicting  ftruggles  for  power  and  authority,  in  the 
commemorating  of  which  the  hillorian  naturally 
finds  himfelf  fo  involved  and  perplexed,  that,  had 
he  the  pen  of  Homer,  he  could  not  give  it  in- 
genuity enough  to  defcribe  diifercntly  the  various 
battles  he  has  to  deplore,  much  lefs  the  different 
heroes  who  fell  in  thofe  battles  ^  and,  admitting  this, 
what  accurate  account  can  we  expect  of  the  fub- 
jects  of  their  relaxations  whofe  occupations  were 
redlefs  ambition  and  dcdi  u6live  glory. 

Amufemenrs,  neverthelefs,  they  muft  have  hadi 
it  would  be  childi  to  deny  it  -,  and  it  is  clearly 
within  probability  that,  previous  to  the  Roman  con- 
quell,  thefe  amufements  confifted  of  fuch  poetry 
^rd  mufic  as  they  imbibed  from  the  Greeks,  as  ic 
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is  evident  that  [after  the  arrival  of  Julius  C^sah 
they  parcook  of  the  dramatic  and  other  fports  and 
fpeftacles  of  the  Romans. 

After  thefe  wanton  plunderers  had  fubdued  this 
country,  defpoiled  it,  defaced  it,  and  left  no  veftiges 
of  their  infaciable  lull  of  power  but  the  miferics 
caufed  by  its  ravages  -,  they  bafely  forfook  its  de- 
fencelefs  inhabitants,  now  enervated  by  oppreilion, 
as  a  prey  to  the  firft  band  of  infurgents  that  might 
think  proper  to  invadc'them.  The  land  became  3 
jcene  of  blood-fhed  and  confufion;  till,  after  a  va- 
riety of  fanguinary  conflicls,  it  began  to  lift  up  its 
head  and  flatter  itfeif  with  protedion  under  the 
Saxon  heptarchy. 

During  all  this  while,  however,  neither  poetry 
nor  its  attendant  mufic  flept.  The  only  difference 
was  that  in;roves  and  reccfiR^s  witnefTed  thofe  numbers, 
and  thofe  ilrains,  in  terms  and  founds  of  complaint 
and  lamentation,  which  before,  in  fprightly  and 
triumphant  meafure,  had  delighted  courts  and  ani- 
mated armies.  Its  fire  was  fmouldering  among  the 
embers,  but  not  extincl.  A  remnant  of  the  iuclw 
leis  Druids  ftiil  were  fcattered  up  and  down,  pirii- 
cularly  in  Caledonia.  Thefe  required  neitlier 
records  for  their  poetry  nor  notation  for  their  mufic. 
Tradition  fupplied  the  matter  and  memory  gave  it 
utterance.    '  ^ 
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Thefe,  as  the  times  became  lefs  furious^  gra^ 
dually  emancipated  from  their  hiding  places;  ^ncl 
as  it  had  been  long  cuftomary  for  every  chief  to 
have  hi.s  bard,  for  what  would  have  been  Achil-. 
lEs  without  Homer,  the  Saxon  kings,  in  the 
mid  It  of  their  relUefs  contentions,  by  which  they 
at  length  became  united,  glad  enough  to  lean  to 
whatever  might  foften  the  horrors  of  war  and  intro- 
duce,  even  in  the  rudeft  ftate,  fomething  like  civi- 
lization, encouraged  thefe  bards  to  fing  thofe  ex- 
ploits they  had  atchieved,  or  to  invent  for  them  attri- 
butable atchievements  to  make  them  refpected  in 
the  eyes  of  their  dependants,  or  elfe  to  ftimulate 
them  to  great  actions,  and  their  dependants  to  an  ad- 
miration of  them,  by  the  (lories  of  kings  and  heroes 
vhich  for  ages  had  been  handed  down  by  tradition. 

Nor  were  Vortioern,  and  thofe  other  Britons 
who  after  inviting  the  Saxons  became  their  oppo- 
nents, more  averl'e  to  liiten  to  the  poetry  of  the 
bard  or  the  mulic  of  the  harp.  The  caroufels  and 
all  the  barbarous  fports  which  made  up  the  coun 
pknicrcs  of  the  French,  immediately  after  the  ex- 
itinctiqn  of  the  Roman  empire,  no  doubt  pervaded 
Britain  ;  and  the  Round  Table,  and  the  Tourna- 
ments in  the  court  of  Arthur,  which  were  exactly 
iheFrench  pr^treoiets.give  incoiHcflible proofs  of  this^ 
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The  atcheivements  of  Arthur  were  fung  by 
the  bards,  of  whom  Merlin  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  chief;  *  and,    if  we  go  forward  and   come    to 


*  Thefe  fongs  were  regularly  handed  down  by  the  bards  to  one 
another.  It  is  not  queftionable  with  nie  whether,  in  fome  of  the  old 
ballads  in  honour  of  the  court  of  king  Arthur,  we  may  not  have  the 
matter,  if  not  in  fome  degree  the  very  expreiTions,  that  weie  uttered 
in  the  prefence  of  that  Prince.  All  the  authors,  who  write  moder- 
ately, fpeaking  of  Arthur,  give  fairly  to  his  fame  every  traceable 
part  of  his  prowefs  that  can  be  reconciled  to  reafon,  but  believe  not 
**  the  fcandalous  fables,  poetical  fictions,  and  hyperbolical  falfe- 
**  hoods,"  attributed  to  him  by  fanc/ul  writers.  In  the  fame  man- 
ner all  reafonable  men,  though  they  cannot  confent  to  the  fables  of 
Homer,  nor  to  the  inventions  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  con- 
cerning the  battle  of  Troy,  do  not  deny  that  there  were  battles  at 
Troy,  and  that  there  were  many  valiant  atchievements  performed 
tliere.  It  has  ever  been  the  cuflom  of  bards  to  call  in  invention 
whenever  the  recital  of  a  fimple  ftory  was  not  fufficiently  poetical, 
and,  therefore,  though  we  cannot  credit  all  that  the  Welch  bards, 
who  were  accultomed  to  fing  to  their  harps  at  feafts  the  noble  deeds 
of  their  anceftors,  have  faid  of  Arthur;  yet,  omitting  all  they 
haveafcnbed  to  his  conduct,  attributable  to  fnpernatural  agency,  we 
cannot  deny  the  fijbltance  of  their  fong  in  which  they  allow  his  ex- 
jftence  and  great  prowefs.  I  fliall  relate  a  remarkable  though  a  well 
known  proof  that  all  the  fongs  of  tliefe  bards  were  not  merely  le- 
gendary. The  burial  place  of  Arthur  had  been  for  fix  hundred 
yeari  unknown.  When  Henry  the  fecond,  and  the  firft  Plan- 
tag  en  et,  towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  was  at  Pembroke,  he  was 
entertained  by  fome  Welch  bards  who  fung  the  deeds  of  Arthur. 
In  their  fongs  were  fome  obfcure  expreiTions  that  related  to  his 
burial,  which,  upon  putting  circumftances  together,  convinced  tlie 
king  and  his  courtiers,  for  it  mentioned  a  church-yard  in  which  two 
pyramids  were  flanding,  that  it  mud  furely  be  at  Glastonbury, 
in  Somersetshire.     Here  they  relblved  to  fearchj  and,  having 
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Alfred,  we  fhall  not  only  find  him  an  excellent 
.poet  but  an  accomplilhed  mufician  ;  and  what  won- 
der in  a  prince  of  his  rare  talents,  who  had  been 
bred  up  at  the  court  of  Rome  at  a  time  when 
Italy  grew  celebrated  for  poetry  and  mufic;  more 
than  a  hundred  years  after  Charlemagne  had 
gleaned  in  that  country  the  materials  to  found  an 
academy  in  his  own,  and  only  a  hundred  and  about 
fifteen  years  before  that  very  Guido  ARETiNE,who 
is  falfely  faid  to  have  invented  mufic,  though  it  muft 
be  truly  acknowledged  that  he  was  of  very  confi- 
derable  advantage  to  it  as  far  as  relates  to  meafure 
and  regularity. 

But  what  need  to  go  fo  forward  as  Alfred,  or 
even  x\rthur,  to  (hew  when  poetry  and  mufic 
were  known  in  Britain  ?  Did  not  another  Prince 
fo  early  as  the  third  century,  fing  the  wars  of  the 
Scotch  and  the  Irifh  with  all  the  beauty  and  majefty 
of  Homer  ?  Where  can  you  find  among  the  Greeks 
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caufed  the  ground  to  be  dug  up  they  found  at  the  depth  of  feven 
feet  a  ftone  with  an  infcription  which  convinced  tliem  their  fearch 
would  not  be  in  vain.  They  perfevered  and  round  Arthur  and  his 
queen,  both  of  whom  were  afterwards  entombed  in  Glastonbury 
church,  and  a  crofs  of  lead,  as  it  was  taken  off  the  ftone  with  the 
infcription,  was  to  be  feen  in  the  Regiflry  of  tliat  church  till  the 
fuppreifion  of  that  and  many  other  religious  places  in  the  reign  of 
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tnore  picture,  more  dignity,  more  pathos,  than  in 
the  writings  of  OsstA^^,  the  Ton  of  Fimgal?  Are 
hot  thofe  poems  full  of  matter  that  relate  to  times 
long  before  they  were  written  ?  And  are  they  not 
replete  with  that  Grecian  fweetnefs  and  fublimity  fo 
well  known  to  the  Druids,  and  fo  well  imparted  in 
the  education  of  their  Princes  ?  Nay,  are  they  not 
full  of  thofe  grecifms  with  which  the  Druids  im- 
proved the  Celtic  tongue ;  and,  finally,  are  not 
many  of  them  written  in  dialogue,  and,  therefore, 
perfectly  dramatic. 

As  to  Arthur,  the  Knights  Companions  of  th^ 
Round  Table  were  warriors  and  poets;  fo  were 
thofe  of  Raimon  d  Berenger,  in  Provence,  to 
whom  they  have  been  often  compared  ;  and,  fo  com- 
pletely has  it  been  fettled  that  the  amufements  in 
Britain  and  thofe  in  Provence  were  exactly  the 
fame,  that  the  only  difpute,  a  matter  of  no  moment 
to  us,  has  been  which  has  boafted  the  pre-eminence'; 
in  point  of  time  certainly  thofe  in  Britain,  for 
Arthur  lived  feven  hundred  years  before  Ber- 
enger. I  do  not  effect  to  deny  that  the  accounts 
of  the  provincial  poets  are  full  of  contradiction 
and  liable  to  particular  objection,  but  this  is  rather 
an  eftablifhment  of  the  general  fact;  for,  as  we 
know  of  the  dramatic  entertainments  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  above  all  that  Rome  fwarmed  with 
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mimes  and  actors  oF  moft  extraordinary  merit  at  the 
time  oF  the  dinbhition  oF  the  empire,  it  is  im- 
poflible  but  that  they  fpread  themFelves  wherever 
they  could  find  an  afylum,  and  that,  having  an  im- 
mediate intercouFe  with  England  they  vilited  us 
as  well  as  their  neighbours. 

From  Arthur  to  Alfred,  by  which  time 
upwards  oF  three  hundred  years  had  elapFcd,  and 
the  different  kingdoms  oF  the  Saxon  heptarchy  were 
confolidated  into  one  ftate,  amufemenis,  except 
fuch  as  (limulated  heroes  to  great  actions,  oFcourfe 
waited  on  occajion,  and  could  not  be  encouraged  ; 
but,  during  thofe  intervals  when  peace  gave  pauFe 
to  the  tuba  recta*  and  the  tympanum,  and  wel- 
comed tlie  harp  and  the  ribible,  during  theFe  oc- 
cahons,  we  hear  varioufly  of  the  progreFs  of  mufic 
which  was,  according  to  circumftances,  hlenced  For 
a  time  in  different  counties. 

St.  Austin,  who  it  has  be^nfaid  brought  choral 


•  It  is  curious  enough  to  remark  that  the  tuba  recta,  a  kind  of 
double  trumpet,  is  without  heiitation  laid  to  be  the  two  trumpets  ©f 
filver  which  Moses  was  commanded  to  make  in  the  Wildernels,  It 
was  certainly  very  ancient  and  retained  its  original  form  in  the  iix^ 
teenth  century.  In  a  picture  at  Windsor,  reprefenting  an  interview 
between  Arores  and  Guisnes,  are  trumpets  exactly  lUte  the 
tubarect«L. 
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mufic  into  England,  certainly  to  make  his  mifTion 
more  welcome,  the  purport  of  which  was  to  con- 
vert the  Saxons  to  Chriflianity,  brought  with  him 
forty  Monks,  the  greatefi:  part  of  whom  were  fingers; 
and,  fo  well  did  Pope  Gregory  know^  that  this 
was  the  bed  medium  through  which  he  could  effect 
his  purpofe,  that  a  fuccellion  of  fingers  came  over, 
among  whom  was  one  of  the  molt  celebrated  in 
Italy  *. 

All  this  will  abundantly  prove,  for  it  is  ferioufly 
wrong  to  indance  too  much  extraneous  matter,  that 
Alfred  opened  his  eyes  in  a  country  where  mufic 
was  well  known  and  generally  practifed,  and  with 
this  pleafant  circumllance  he  feems  to  have  been 
particularly  delighted;  for,  when  he  was  fent  very 
young  to  the  court  of  Rome,  he  omitted  no  op- 


♦  We  find  that  the  Englifh  Ita  lt,  in  the  fevcnth  century,  was  the 
county  ot"  Kent.  The  clergy  made  mufic  their  ftudy,  and  difiemlnated 
the  knowledge  of  it  among  the  laity.  We  have  the  authorities  of 
HoLMNSHED  and  Bede,  that  they  fung  in  the  churches  the  Grego- 
rian cliant  which  we  have  been  told  by  Voltaire  was  not  improved 
upon  in  France  till  Lully.  The  Lully  of  Kent  at  that  time 
was  one  Putta,  who  was  fo  litiie  an  Orpheus  to  Ethelred, 
king  of  the  Mercians,  when  he  invaded  Kent,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  obtain  a  privilege  from  the  billiap  of  Mekcia  to  go  about  and 
teach  mufic  to  fuch  as  would  learn  it,  and  get  companions  to  en- 
tertain the  great  for  hire.  Here  we  have  fairly  the  troubadours 
in  England,   and  in  the  {eventh  centurv  too. 
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portunity  of  improving  himfclf  in  more  arts  than 
the  art  of  reigning,  among  which  poetry  and  niiilic 
feem  to  have  been  his  favourites;  and,  though  his 
literary  productions  coniilt  of  many  volumes,  yet 
mufic  was  certainly  his  darling  (ludy.  Bale; 
Spelman,  and  others,  tell  us  that  he  moll  indultri- 
oufly  encouraged  uuihc  throughout  the  kingdom; 
that  he  invited  muhcians  into  the  country,  and  par- 
ticularly one  Grimbald,  of  whom  the  French 
writers  have  fpoken  very  warmly.  This  muliciau 
had  been  ufcful  to  Alfred  in  his  way  to  Rome, 
and  he  was  treated  very  honourably  at  the  court  of 
that  monarch  whofe  entertainments  he  regulated. 

It  cannot  now  be  denied  that  fome  of  thofe 
amufements  muft  have  been  dramatic,  at  leall  as 
much  as  any  of  the  mafques  and  interludes  which 
were  written  by  Ben  Jon  son,  and  performed  in 
the  court  of  queen  Elizabeth  ;  for,  if  they  were 
merely  choral  what  had  the  harp  to  do  with  them? 
And  how  could  they  be  any  other  than  works  of 
fancy  and  variety  when  the  king  himfelf  was  the 
beft  harper  in  the  band,  as  it  evidently  turned  out 
afterwards  when  he  affumed  the  form  of  a  common 
minftrel  in  the  Danifh  camp,  where  he  muit  have 
conformed  himfelf  to  the  perfonaiing  every  kind  of 
character  to  avoid  detection,  hnce  he  remained 
many  days  and  was  obliged  to  conciliate  favour  from 
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the  lowell  to    the   higheft,  in    the   character   of  « 
vagabond  and  a  hireling. 

From  the  moment  Alfred  fat  down  in  pro- 
found peace  and  perfect  fecurity,  he  with  the  molt 
indefatigable  induilry  began  to  extend  civizilatioh, 
and  to  make  his  name  as  famous  for  arts  as  k  had 
been  for  arms.  He  found  .his  fubjects,  in  confe- 
qiience  of  fuch  a  fiicccihon  of  Ihuggl^ii-  funk  into 
the  groffeil  ignorance  and  barharifm.  H^,  there- 
fore, as  ue  have  fcen,  invited  celebrated  f<pholars 
from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  became  hii^ifeif  th<? 
flimiikis  for  their  education.  He  was  a  very  y^- 
luminous  author,  and  he  founded  the  Univerfity 
of  Oxford,  or  at  leaft  reitored  it,  where  every 
litejary  and  muhcal  (tudy  were  encouraged.  The 
arts  fjouriflied  under  him.  He  became  their  natural 
and  acknowledged  patron.  The  trees  and  ftones 
followed  him  like  another  Orphkus;  and,  as  Au- 
gustus faid  he  found  Rome  brick  and  left  it  marble^, 
fo  Alfred  might  have  faid  he  found  England 
timber  and  left  it  brick  an4  fione;  which  for  thi? 
country  and  the  time  was  a  proportionable  improve- 
iBent.  Not  only  the  ne^efTaries  but  the  luxuries 
of  life  were  now  enjoyed  by  the  Britons,  for  which, 
voyages  were  made  even  to  the  Med  iter  an  i  an, 
and  other  ports;  but  nothing  fatisfied  him  fo  much 
as  the  cultivation  of  the  poliLer  arts.  A  writer  (ay s^j 
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whom  Alfred  well  knew  and  encouraged,  that 
"  a  great  city  (liQuld  ndt  only  be  commodious  and 
*'  TerLous,  but  alfo  nierry  and  fportful*;"  and  this 
i^  afterwards  quoted  by  Fitzstephek  after  the 
Roman  conquell  when  he  fpeaks  of  the  drama  at 
that  time. 

> 
Alfred  tranflated  from  the  Greek  and  thus 
knew  Sophocles  and  Euripi  des,  Ar  istophan  es 
and  Menander  t,  and,  therefore,  with  his  accom- 
pli flied  knowledge  mu(l  have  been  a  correct  dra- 
matic critic.  As  this  is  true,  and  as  all  authors  have 
been  lavifh  in  the  praife  of  his  own  poetry  and 
mufic,  and,  indeed,  whenever  a  prince  has  been  held 
up  as  an  example  for  the  world's  imitation  Alfred 
has  been  the  darling  theme,  it  cannot  be  quedioned 
that  he   made  it   his  fludy  to   Drocure  inoffeniive 


*  In  one>of  his  acts  there  are  thefe  words  :  "  We  vviH  and  com- 
**  mind  that  all  freemen  of  our  kingdom,  pofTeffin^  two  liides  of 
**  land,  Ihall  bring  \ip  their  Ions  in  learning  till  tliey  he  fifteen  years 
-"  of  age  ;  at  lead  fo  that  they  may  be  trained  to  know  Goo,  to  be 
♦*  men  of  underftanding,  and  to  live  happily  ;  for  of  a  man  that  i^ 
f*  born  free  and  yet  illiterate,  we  repute  no  otherwife  than  of  a  beaft, 
**  abrainlefs  body,  and  a  very  fot." 

t  Alfred  deligh.ted  in  tranfiatlng  fables,  particularly  thofe  of 
yEsoP,  that  ir)ftriicrion  might  be  conveyed  through  the  medium  of 
allegory.  Is  i^  poffible  the  drama  could  eicape  this  great  judge  of 
^he  human  mind  as  a  vehicle  for  teaching  focial  duty. 
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irnufements  for  the  leifure  hours  of  his  people,  that 
fo  their  minds  might  more  w'illingly  embrace  fiich 
ufeful  purfuits  as  in  following  the  example  of 
(heir  king,  might  worthily  fecure  that  peace  and  hap- 
pinefs  which,  not  more  the  greatnefs  than  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  mind,  had,  after  fo  many  fevere 
conflicts  and  fluctuating  viciffuudes,  fo  nobly  efta- 
bliflied  * 


*  I  cannot  here  refifl  my  inclination  to  offer  an  obvious  remark 
which  by  the  writers  of  all  countries  has  been  overlooked  whenever 
they  have  fupported  the  caiife  of  the  drama.  In  England  it  may 
have  proceeded  from  indifference,  which,  however,  I  (hall  not  caval 
at ;  for  it  is  at  laft  for  the  public  to  judge  how  far  the  antiquity  of 
the  theatre  is  an  object  worthy  of  confideration.  My  remarks  may 
be  thought  futile,  and  thofe  refearches  which  I  may  fancy  meritorious 
may  be  confidered  as  impertinent  and  irrelevant.  I  am  in  for  it, 
however,  and  hope  to  be  pardoned  if  I  endeavour  to  clinch  every 
nail  I  can.  The  obfervatioa  I  allude  to  is,  that  nobody  fince  Hesiod 
has  refufed  unequivocally  to  accord  the  province  of  tragedy  ta 
Melpomene,  and  of  comedy  to  Thalia.  The  Mufes  were  fa- 
bulous divinities  of  the  heathens,  who*  certainly  knew  nothing 
more  of  them  than  their  ftatues  created  by  fancy.  Of  thefe  origi. 
naliy  there  were  but  three.  Tliefe  prefided  over  meditation,  me, 
mor>',  and  finging,  which  laft  taken  in  its  extended  fenfe  means  re* 
cording.  At  length  a  fculptor,  pleafed  like  Prometheus  with  his 
employm.ent,  made  nine  ftatues  inftead  of  three,  and  they  were  all 
placed  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo.  Hesiod  gave  to  them  their 
names  and  their  attributes,  on  which  account,  probably,  it  is  faid  he 
was  perfonally  acquainted  with  the  Mufes.  This  was  about  three 
thoufand  years  ago;  the  fact  has  never  been  difputed;  and,  how- 
ever, there  may  have  been  trifling  variations  from  it,  however  the 
provinces  of  Calliope,  Clio,  and  Urania  may  have  been  ex- 
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After  the  death  of  Alfred,  the  liberal  arts, 
and  of  courfe  the  ftage,  very  foon  received  a  violent 
check,  and  thofe  improvements,  which  had  been 
made  in  every  branch  of  lludy  during  the  laft  three 
years,  the  only  period  in  the  reign  of  Alfred  that 


changedorblended  together  by  literary  cavil,  however  Polyhymnia 
may  have  been  fometimes  the  mufe  of  mufic,  fometimes  of  dance,  and 
fomethiies  of  rhetoric,  however  Terpsichore  may,  according  to 
fome,  have  prelided  over  the  harp,  and  to  others  over  dancing,  or,  in 
ihort,  however  ditfeient  authors  may  have  wrefted  authorities  to  their 
own  purpofes  by  changing  the  attributes  of  thofe  mufes  it  was  their 
ambition  to  invoke,  no  one  attempt  has  been  made  to  deprive  Mel- 
pomene and  Thalia  of  the  fole  and exckifive  poirelFion  refpectively 
of  tragedy  and  comedy.  This  admitted  muft  it  not  have  been  fa- 
miliar to  every  writer  fmce  Hesiod  what  the  dramatic  art  actually 
is  and  was?  Nay,  before  Hesiod;  for  how  could  he  have  given 
them  fupremacy  over  an  art  that  was  not  in  exiftence  ?  We  cannot 
reject  this  unlefs  we  reject  the  ancients  altogether;  and,  if  we  per- 
mit their  heroes  to  have  invoked  Mars  and  Bellona,  that  great 
actions  might  be  atchieved  we  muft  permit  their  poets  to  have  in- 
voked the  mufcs  that  great  actions  might  be  recorded  ;  and,  as  this 
has  never  bpen  fo  eft'ectually  done  as  through  the  medium  of  the 
theatre,  can  any  writer,  ancient  or  modern,  have  been  ignorant  of  all 
the  requifites  of  an  art  fo  known,  fo  acknowledged,  and  fo  defined. 
Alfred  knew  tiiis  art.  He  knew  the  truth  of  every  word  here 
written.  W  ill  it  then  be  eafily  credited  that  he  did  not  encourage  that 
remembrancer  of  fame  to  which  fo  many  heroes  had  been  indebted 
for  the  perpetuation  of  their  glory  ?  It  cannot  be  believed  ;  and  the 
only  reafon  why  we  are  ignorant  at  this  minute  of  the  nature  of  wliat 
the  dramatic  aumfements  then  were  is  the  indifference  with  which  all 
the  Englilh  chroniclers,  as  well  aS  thofe  whofe  works  have  been  their 
fource  of  intelligence,  have  treated  a  fubject  on  which  they  have  feL 
dom  touched,  unlefs  when  it  has  involved  fome  more  important  object, 
^ad  then  they  h^ve  fcarcely  deigned  to  alfgrd  it  pariicuUr  notice. 
H  h  2 
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the  kingdom  enjoyed  profound  peace,  for  want  of 
fuch  a  patron  were  neglected.  Edv/ard's  quarreh 
with  EtHELWALb  engroilTed  his  attention  too  much 
to  give  any  object  place  in  his  mind  but  arms.  Had 
Alf RED^s  fecond  fon,  Ethelward,  who  inherited 
his  father's  genius  for  letters,  fucceeded  him,  'tis 
very  probable  the  dramatic  art  might  then  have 
been  afcertained.  He,  however,  whatever  his  in- 
clination might  be,  found  it  probably  very  difficult 
to  eflablifh  the  arts  in  fo  turbulent  a  reign  under  fo 
turbulent  a  king ;  he,  therefore,  retired  and  fpent 
a  fhort  life  in  various  ftudies,  and  in  particular  phi- 
lofophy  and  theology. 

Athelstan  was  a  king  as  little  likely  to  pro- 
mote the  arts  as  Edward.  He  had  foreign  and 
domellic  enemies;  and,  in  fpight  of  all  his  efforts, 
licentioufnefs  grew  to  fuch  an  intolerable  height  that 
Edmund,  his  fuccefibr,  who  thought  he  fhould 
put  a  flop  to  it  by  extending  the  rigour  of  the  penal 
laws,  was  maffacred  for  his  pains  by  a  thief.  Ed- 
red,  who  was  little  more  than  a  Regent,  and  who 
fuffered  himfelf  in  the  moft  turbulent  times  to  be 
blindly  led  by  Dunstan,  by  which  means  the 
monks  ruled  the  kingdom,  and  would  have  turned 
it  into  a  papal  province  had  he  not  died,  gave  alfo 
poor  encouragement  to  the  arts.  There  are,  never- 
thclels,  many  reaf(;ns  to  fuipect  that  during  this  an4 
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the  preceding  reign  the  mylteries,  or  perhaps  miracle- 
plays,  which  will  be  fully  defcribecl  hereafter,  origi- 
nated, or  rather  were  revived,  for  it  is  extremely 
diliicult  to  fay  when  they  originated. 

Before  Dunstan,  the  monks  w>ere  fecular 
prielts.  They  had  the  education  of  youth  and 
taught  in  families  as  well  as  in  fchools;  and  we 
have  always  found,  that  in  order  to  enforce  edu- 
cation, fomething  in  the  nature  of  thefe  miracle 
plays  was  performed,  in  which  there  had  been  per- 
petually a  contention  between  the  priefts  and  the 
lay  brothers.  It  is,  therefore,  very  probable  that, 
\vhen  Dunstan  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power 
eitabliflied  the  benedictine  order,  and  endeavoured 
to  render  every  thing  completely  ecclefiaftical,  thefe 
plays  performed  by  the  fecular  monks  were  put 
down,  or  rather  fufpended,  in  one  form  or  another; 
for^  as  many  of  thefe  lay  brothers  did  nothing  more 
than  become  monks  under  monadic  rellriction,  it  is 
very  unlikely,  though  the  place  of  action  might  be 
altered,  that,  the  farce  itfelf  did  not  go  on;  efpe- 
cially  as  St.  Dunstan  himfelf  was  a  very  good 
actor,  particularly  in  pantomime,  witnefs  the  un- 
merciful manner  in  which  he  took  the  devil  bv  the 
nofe. 

It  is  alfo  difBcult  to  difbelieve  that  the  pranks 
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Do'NvSTAN  played  poor  Edwy,  and  the  wanton  and 
\mmanly  indignities  M'hich  through  him  were  offered 
to  bis  innocent  and  lovely  queen,  could  have  pafTed 
^yithout  comment;  efpecially  as  in  fpight  of  his 
power  he  had  not  yet  extirpated  the  fecular  clergy, 
who  were  both  able  and  willing,  for  the  fake  of  de- 
cency, and  in  juftice  to  their  injured  king,  to  ex- 
pofe  fuch  infolence  and  rapacity;  and  that  they  did 
cxpofe  it  by  fome  means  of  this  kind  is  not  at 
all  improbable,  when  we  know  that  not  more 
than  eighty  years  afterwards,  as  we  (liall  fee  in  its 
place,  a  play  was  introduced  in  the  common  fports 
of  the  people  in  derifion  of  Hardicanute's 
coronation  *, 


*  Various  other  curious  tricks  are  related  of  this  holy  hypocrite  j 
among  tKefe  his  miriicle  by  which  he  wholly  got  rid  of  the  fecular 
prie(h  is  ngt  amifs.  After  a  variety  of  warm  difputes,  in  which  the 
laiety  were  fometimes  victorious  and  fometimes  the  clergy,  it  was 
agreed  to  refer  every  thing  to  a  fclemn  inveftigation  in  a  Synod  to  be 
held  in  Wiltshire.  This  Synod  beirjg  met  and  the  controverfy 
propounded,  the  parties  addreticd  eacli  oxh^x  in  a  flrain  of  the  bit- 
ttrcft  invective;  till,  as  they  uere  on  the  point  of  proceeding  from 
words  to  blows  the  floor  of  the  room,  which  was  an  upper  apart- 
ment, rrive  way  aiKl  came  to  the  ground  with  the  greateft  violence  ; 
in  coiiiequence  of  which  many  limbs  were  broken,  and  fome  lives 
loft.  The  poftj  however,  on  which  Dunstan's  chair  was  placed 
ftood  firm,  by  which  means  he  efc.iped  the  fate  of  the  reft.  This 
was  confidered  as  a  miracle  in  favour  of  the  monks,  and  the  fecular 
clergy  of  courfe  loft  their  caufe.  He  alfo  played  another  prank 
Tvith  a  poftj  which,  ftarting  from  its  fituation,  had  very  nearly 
deftroyed  a  whole  building.     By  on^y,  however,  making  the  fign  of 
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Edgar,  whofe  own  Rory,  includiiig  bis  in^iv 
riage  with  ELFiiiDAafier  the  murder  of  her  hufbaivd^ 
has  been  more  than  once  made  the  fubjeci  of  a  play, 
is  known  to  have  countenanced  magnificient  entct-f 
lainments,  and,  therefore,  he  ho  doubt  encouraged 
plays.  'Tis  hardly  to  be  fuppofed  that  he,  wliom 
the  monks  permitted  to  practice  evey  fcandaloui 
and  treacherous  art  while  they  called  him  the  mod 
perfect  of  mankind,  had  not  his  minfirels  to  feed  his 
vanity.  Mis  carrying  off  the  nun,  which  the  priefts 
pioufly  permitted,  and  his  breach  of  hoipitality,  by 
means  of  which  his  miflrefs,  Elfleda,  was  pahiicd 
upon  him,  are  of  too  romantic  a  call  not  to  have 
called  for  celebration;  behdes  he  notodoufiy  fuf- 
fered  his  people  to  take,  in  every  thing,  their  own 
courfe;  by  which  means,  though  his  own  reign  wa^ 
undiilurbed,   the  confequences    fell  heavy    on  his 


^crofsupon  it  with  his  finger,  it  returned  very  quietly  to  its  p!:^ce, 
and  the  building  became  again  fecure.  But  why  Ihould  we  wonder 
that  he  was  fu  expert  at  thofe  wooden  miracles  when  his  very  harp 
would  work  miracles  of  itfelf ;  for  while  it  played  at  his  tommand 
feveral  hymns  untouched  by  any  human  hand,  the  Virgin  Mary 
condefcendingly  came  and  fung  to  it.  Then  for  angels,  he  had 
them  of  all  defcriptions  for  his  familiar  acquaintance,  and  thus  by 
their  affiftance  he  had  it  fo  comjletely  in  his  power  to  refift  the  devil, 
that  in  all  manner  of  Ihapes  he  whipt  him  away  with  thongs  and 
cords ;  nay,  when  he  caiiie  to  him  in  the  form  of  a  woman,  he" 
pinched  him  by  the  nofe  with  a  pair  of  red  hot  tongs,  that  by  dcf- 
tfoyiDg  his  beauty  there  might  be  no  motive  kit  for  temptatiou. 
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fiicceiTor,  the  unfortunate  Edward,  whofe  u.nquiet 
reign  was  terminated  by  his  ftepniother,  Ei  frida, 
vho  oaufed  him  to  be  aflailinated  that  (lie  n^i^ht 
place  her  own  fon,  Ethelred,  upon  the  throne. 

Ethelrkd,  the  offspring  of  ingratitude,  pro- 
fligacy, ^nd  murder,  fpoke  his  origin  in  all  bin 
actions;  in  confequence  of  which,  diflention.  follv, 
and  vice  Italked  through  the  kingdom,  and  were 
no  doubt  reflected  by  fatirc's  mirror.  Owing  tq 
this  the  Danes  grew  fo  powerful  that,  whcn^  Ed- 
mund Ironside  fucceeded  to  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom,  he  had  fcarcely  a  kingdom  to  defend 

Ethelred  was  another  Nero  to  Br  it  aim. 
He  bribed  the  Danes  many  times  to  retire,  who  al^ 
ways  returned  in  exultation.  He  permitted  continu- 
ally a  Danifli  army  in  the  kingdom,  and  thereby  fiib- 
jected  it  to  a  thraldom  fuch  as  it  had  experienced  in 
the  hands  of  the  Romans  at  the  time  of  Bo  ad  ice  a. 
The  fame  rapacity,  the  fame  profligacy,  the  fame 
infamy  prevailed.  Alarmed,  therefore,  for  the  con- 
fequence,  and  advifcd  by  J^^drick,  with  whom 
he  is  faid  to  have  (hared  fome  of  the  money  the 
people  gave  to  bribe  the  Danes,  he  can  fed  a  general 
piallacre  of  them  throughout  the  kingdo^m. 

This  of  courfe  roufed  the  Danes,  who  breaking 
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through  all  treaties,  came  fo  powerfully  upon  him, 
that  he  Hril  retired  to  Normandy,  but  returned 
upon  the  death  of  Sweyn,  who  had  occupied  the 
Euglilh  crown  iix  weeks. 

Ethf.lred's  imbecility,  cowardice,  and  folly, 
however,  had  by  this  time  made  him  an  object  of 
deteftation  to  his  fubjects  ;  and  he  finifhed  an  in- 
glorious reign,  in  the  midft  of  difficulties,  which  his 
fon  Edmund  vainly  flruggled  with  great  courage 
and  perfevcrance  to  diihpate;  tiH,  after  a  fingle 
combat  between  Edmund  and  Canute,  which  was 
adviled  by  the  very  Edrick.  who  had  been  the 
paraiite  of  Ethelred,  and  who  afterwards  mur- 
dered Edmund  to  prelent  Canute  with  his  head, 
the  kingdom  was  by  agreement  divided  in  two. 

During  all  thefc  contentions  we  hear  of  fport^ 
but  nothing  more.  The  priefts  feem  to  have  been 
fiknt.  I  {hall,  therefore,  urge  no  further  proba, 
bilitics  of  the  cxiRcnce  of  interludes,  or  othei  dji*- 
mati-c  auuilements  at  that  time  than  the  proofs  whicb 
will  be  prelcntly  advanced  that  they  were  well 
known  at  the  death  of  Hardican  ute. 

The  reign   of  Canute,   which   pa  (Ted  entirely 
in  reconciling  jarring  opinions,  he  at  all  times  em,- 
voL.    u.  i  i 
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bracing  that  conduct  mod  likely  to  conciliate  the 
affection  of  the  people,  was  certainly  favourable  to 
amufements.  He  built  churches,  endowed  mp- 
naftries,  and  appointed  revenues  for  the  celebration 
of  mafs.  Nay,  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
from  whence  it  would  have  been  ufelefs  to  return 
without  fomething  to  inftruct  and  amufe.  Thefe  arts, 
which  he  ufed  to  flatter  his  fubjects  were  returned 
with  the  groffeft  adulation;  this  ga^•e  rife  to  the 
well  known  ftory  of  his  reproving  the  tide  in  the 
prefence  of  his  courtiers.  ^I'he  nation,  however, 
was  immerfed  in  barbarifm ;  and,  though  he  was 
greatly  efteemed  for  his  power  and  his  virtues,  he 
fucceeded  but  little  in  polifliing  the  manners  of  his 
people. 

Harold,  whatever  improvements  Canute  had 
been  able  to  make,  foon  overturned  them.  As  if 
confcious  of  a  very  Ihort  reign,  he  introduced  diffi- 
pation  more  than  enough  into  it  for  a  long  one.  It 
i^  not  eafy  to  fay  whether  he  or  his  brute  of  a  bro- 
ther was  the  moft  diffolute  and  contemptible.  One 
lived  hated  and  difpifed  three  years,  and  the  other 
but  two.  The  firft  died  a  prey  to  remorfe  for 
treachery  towards  Alfred,  a  defcendant  of  the 
Saxon  kings,  and  the  murder  of  him  and  his  fol- 
lowers; ancj  the  other  expired  amidfl  his  beallly 
revels  through  plenitude  and  ^runkennefs. 
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We  have  upon  this  occafion  clearly  a  proof  of 
the  exigence  of  plays  and  interludes  ;  for  Hardi- 
CAN  UTE  was  held  in  fuch  contempt  by  his  fubjects, 
that  a  play  was  written  after  his  death  in  derifion* 
and  it  for  a  long  time  was  annually  performed  by 
the  title  of  Hock  Holiday  *. 


*  Thefe  annual  fports,  of  which  this  play  made  a  part,  and  which 
were  continued  by  the  Englilh  fo  long  that  they  are  not  wholly  un- 
known even  at  this  day,  have  a. very  early  origin.  If  we  trace  buil- 
bateing  to  its  fource,  throwing  at  cocks  on  Shrove  Tuefday,  or  any 
other  of  thofe  dlveriions  which  have  been  long  functioned  by  time, 
we  fliall  ftlid  tliey  all  originated  from  commemorating  fome  national 
event.  This  we  are  at  prefent  fpeaking  of  was  imitated  from  the 
Fugalia ;  a  feall  celebrated  among  the  Romans  in  memory  of  the 
expulfion  of  the  kings,  and  the  abolilhing  the  monarchical  govern- 
ment, originally  inftituted  under  the  title  of  the  Regifugium,  and 
held  on  the  twenty- fourth  of  February,  on  account  of  the  Tarquins 
flying  from  Rome  on  that  day.  There  have  been  many  difputes  as 
to  whether  thefe  two  words  mean  the  fame  thing;  the  meaning  of 
one  of  them  is  pretty  obvious  ;  but  St.  'Augustine  fays  that  in  a 
true  fugalia  all  decency  and  modefty  were  banifhed,  which  clearly 
Ihews  the  two  feafls  to  be  fmiilar.  Certainly  the  Romans  had  not  more 
reafon  to  rejoice  at  the  expulfion  of  the  Tarquins  than  the  Englifh 
had  at  the  expulfion  of  the  Danes;  and  the  fports  on  Hock  Holi- 
day, or  Hoke-day,  which  certainly  was  a  folemn  feftival  indituted  at 
the  death  of  Hardicanute,  when  the  Englifh  were  for  ever  re- 
ie.ifed  from  the  wanton  i  iuhs  and  boundlefs  exactions  of  him  and 
his  countrymen,  are  a  pofitive  proof  that  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  were  not  ignorant  of  thofe  amufements  which  made  up 
upon  public  occafions  the  pleafure  of  the  Romans,  among  which 
fomethmg  theatrical  was  always  introduced.  Hoke-day  is  known 
as  a  law  term,  and  fignifies  a  tertain  period  which,  indeed,  was  the 
fecond  Tuefday  after  Ealkr  week,  when  rent  became  due.     There 
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From  this  time  forward  we  fee  by  every  fymptotn 
that  the  Englilh  encouraged  interludes  of  various 
kinds.  Edwarp  the  Confeflor,  who  reftored  the 
3axon  line,  having  but  llender  and  dirtantpretenfions 
to  the  crown,  and  having  been  bred  up  in  the  court 
of  Normandy,  introduced  French  manners,  and, 
therefore,  facilitated  the  conquel>.  At  no  period 
of  the  world  were  there  ftrongcr  contentions  for 
pre-eirtinence  in  muiic  than  at  this.  Berno,  Ab- 
bot of  RiCHENou,  Odo,  of  Cluni,  Gaf- 
FURIU5,  Glare  AN  us,  and  ten  or  twelve  other 
writers,  whole  names  are  now  before  me,  give  us 
long  accounts  of  this  emulation  which  prevailed 
both  in  Italy  and  in  France.  The  Abbays,  of 
Corbie,  of  Rheims,  and  of  Cluni,  were  the 
great  feminaries  for  mufical  inftruction  in  France. 
To  thefe,  young  monks  were  fent  from  England 
to    be  taught  by  Remi    D'Auxerre,  Wigeric, 


is  fome  tenure  af  this  kind  by  which  Magdnlan  College  at  Oxford 
hold  lands  in  Hampshire.  As  to  the  term  hocking,  it  was  no 
more  than  thi§ :  Before  the  fpectators  arrived  at  the  place  where  this 
play  and  thefe  fports  were  to  be  performed  they  were  obliged  to  pafs 
4  rope  extended  acrofs  the  road  ;  which,  upon  their  paying  money, 
was  let  do>yn  to  give  them  a  fafe  and  an  eafy  paflage.  If  they  re- 
fufed  to  pay,  it  vva^kept  up  to  hurt  their  Ikins  and  refill  their  coming 
forward.  Hoke-day  money,  or  Hoke-tuefday  money,  all  authors 
agree  was  a  tribute  anciently  paid  the  landlord  for  giving  his  tenants 
und  his  bondmen  leave  to  celebrate  Hock-day,  or  Hoke-day,  in  mc- 
ipory  of  the  expulfion  of  the  Dunes, 
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bifhop  of  Metz,  Notker  le  Beg ue,  and  others, 
vho  were  not  only  famous  muficians  but  celebrated 
writers;  till,  at  length,  about  the  time  of  the 
conqueil  of  England,  appeared  Guido  Are- 
tine,  who,  though  he  invented  nothing  of  mufic 
itfelf,  fo  regulated  it  and  reduced  it  to  practife, 
that  the  art  certainly  benefited  greatly  by  his  im- 
provement*. 

This  being  the  cafe,  and  French  markers  being 
every  day  introduced  into  England,  at  the  very 
pioment  too  when  the  troubadours  with  their  fir- 
ventes  and  tenfons  were  overrunning  Normandy, 
is  it  pollible  to  deny  that  interludes,  fatires,  and 
farces,  of  fome  defcription,  w^ere  known  at  that 
time  in  England?  Here  then  we  will  halt;  for  as 
Harold  who,  if  he  could  be  faid  to  have  reigned, 
was  merely  an  ufurper,  nothing  more  can  be  traced 
of  a  new  complexion  to  prove  the  fact  which  I  am 
ftriving  to  eitablilh,  and  which  I  have  no  doubt,  by 
the  corroboration  of  future  circumftances,  will  be 
made  perfectly  clear. 


*  We  (hall  hereafter  hav«  good  opportunity  to  (hew  that  Ed- 
ward tlie  ConteJor  tolerated  dramatic  entertainments,  and  parti* 
cularly  at  Chhster,  and  at  Coventry,  where  myikries,  as  well 
as  interludes,  were  certainly  performed. 
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FROM  THK  NORMAN   CONQUEST  TO  EDWARD  THE 
THIRD. 


\V E  are  now  come  to  a  period  when  it  will  be 
lefs  clHIicuk  to  afcertain  the  true  nature  of  thofe 
dramatic  entertainments  which  were  performed  early 
in  England.  The  turbulent  diforders  that  had 
lo  long  convuUed  the  kingdom  having  been  in  great 
iiiealure  fhook  off  at  the  conqueft,  amufements, 
which  no  doubt  had  been  at  different  intervals  al- 
ternately difcontinued  and  renewed,  began  to  be 
eftablifhed  upon  a  more  permanent  footing.  It  alfo 
became  more  an  object  to  authors  to  notice  them; 
and,  owing  to  this,  we  thereabout  begin  to  get  cer- 
tain intelligence  that  various  dramatic  pieces  were 
exhibited,  and  in  particular  myfteries,  fuch  as  we 
have  ieen,  though  at  a  much  later  date,  fo  anxioufiy 
followed  in  France. 

The  Norman  conqueft  was  effected  in  1066; 
and,  not  more  than  thirty-feven  years  afterward.% 
the  priory   of  St,   Bartholomew,  in  Smithfieldj 
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was  erected   bv  a  man  of  the  name  of  Rahf.ke. 


who  was  called  tlie  King's  Minllrcl,  and  whofe 
monument  is  now  to  be  leen  in  that  church  in  the 
north  iide  of  the  chancel.  This  man  kept  a  com- 
pany of  tidlers ;  and,  he  fo  inhnuated  hiinfelf  into 
the  good  graces  of  Hknry  the  firfl  early  in  that 
reign,  that  he  gained  from  the  king  the  manor  of 
AioT,  in  Hertfordshire,  where,  going  from 
one  extreme  to  another,  he  became  religious  and 
was  the  firit  prior  in  his  own  priory  * 

As  this  priory,  w^hich  was  deftroyed  by  Henry 
the  eighth,  was  erected  in  1103,  and  after  Rah  ere 
had  run  his  career  as  a  nfinilrel,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  minftrefly  had  been  long  well  known  and  in 
great  repute  t.    It  mud  have  taken  him  fome  years 


•  It  is  not  wonderful  that  Rahere  flunild  be  a  favovirite  in  t1i€ 
court  of  Henry,  who  loved  the  arts,  and  who  troinhis  genius  and  li- 
terary  merit  obtained  the  title  of  Bcauclerc,  or  the  Scholar.  Galantry 
was  the  characteriftic  of  his  court ;  and,  fo  greatly  did  he  befriend 
toleration,  that  he  was  the  fiird  king  who  granted  the  city  of  J.ondon 
a  charter,  whicli  laid  tlie  foundation  of  their  privileges,  and  may  be 
confidered  as  the  origin  of  Ewglilh  freedom. 

t  Left:  the  employment  of  minftrel  fhould  be  confidered  as  merely 
that  of  a  fidler,  let  it  be  once  for  all  recollected  that  we  have  both 
French  and  Latin  authorities  to  the  contrary.  It  is  derived  in  the 
French  from  Menejir'ier^  which  title  diilinguiftied  all  the  provincial 
poets  whom,  as  we  have  feen,  v/ere  actors,  and  the  monkiih  hidorians 
themfelves  never  defignate  them  but  by  the  word  JSlimus^  or  lujlrio. 


Ik 
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to  have  made  his  fortune ;  and  then  that  prafelTTon 
inud  have  been  pretty  well  refpected  by  which  a 
man  could  hontltly  make  a  fortune  at  all.  But 
comments  will  become  every  moment  moie  unne- 
celfary,  for  we  Ihall  foon  have  facts  to  bear  out  our 
argument. 

While  Rah  ERE  at  the  head  of  his  company  M'a$ 
making  his  fortune  by  the  interludes,  which  his  en- 
tertainments certainly  were,  the  pnefts,  who  alio, 
perhaps,  w^iflied  to  make  fortunes,  were  very  bufy 
in  their  attempts  to  eltablifli  the  myfteries,     |n  the 


or  y4cuIator,  or  fome  other  expredion  which  fipnifies  geftur^.  l\ 
■vv'as  in  this  capacity  they  were  received  into  the  presence  of  the  greatj 
and  it  is  very  ftriking  that  they  certainly  were  with  both  friends 
and  enemies  a  priviledged  people  ;  for,  when  Alfred  allumed  this 
character  in  the  camp  of  the  Dane^,  they  mull  iiave  known  him  to  be 
a  Saxon,  but,  being  a  ininftrel  they  gave  him  an  honourable  recepti(in ; 
and  this  fact  cannot  be  got  over;  for  it  is  not  enough  to  fav  that 
Alfred,  being  a  highly  accompliihed  character,  miojit,  peihaps, 
have  paired  for  a  Dane;  becaufe  a  Danilh  chief,  about  fixty  )ears 
afterwards  in  the  face  of  this  fact  of  Alfred's  having  betrayed  the 
Danifh  camp,  made  nfe  of  the  frtme  firatagem  to  furprize  the  camp 
of  th.e  Saxons  in  the  reign  of  ArHKLSTAN.  Minltrels,  therefore, 
were  certainly  an  improvement  of  the  mimes  and  hiilrions  of  tlie 
Konvaiis;  and  their  entertainmcivts  were  the  farces  that  were  {per- 
formed in  all  countries,  and  as  perfectly  dramatic  as  any  of  the 
mafciuesinthereignof  Elizabeth,  orthe  drollsat  Bartholomkw 
Fair,  which  place  after  all  might  have  been  Rah  kre^s  fcene  of  action, 
efpecially  as  lie  chofc  Smithfield  to  finilli  his  career,  wliere,  that  he 
might  not  d^^viate,  he  itill  continued  in  the  character  of  au  acior. 
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eleventh  century,  and  if  early  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
:tury,  before  the  conqueft,  Geffroi,  a  French 
monk  came  over  here  and  was  made  Abbot  of  St. 
Albans.  This  monk,  being  intruded  with  the  edu- 
cation of  youth,  made  his  fcholars  act  this  kind  of 
tragedies,  one  of  which  was  called  The  Miracles  of 
SL  Catherine, 

The  dilFerent  accounts  of  this  man,  and  this  fact, 
agree  fo  perfectly  that  it  will  be  worth  while  to 
dwell  on  the  fubject  a  little  longer.  Geffroi,  a 
Norman  by  birth,  as  we  are  told  by  French  and 
Englifh ^authors,  was  fent  over  by  Abbot  Richard 
to  undertake  the  direction  of  the  fchool  at  St.  Al- 
bans. He  arrived  too  late  and  went  to  Dunsta- 
ble, where  he  taught  in  the  Abbey,  and  fet  about 
performing  this  miracle  play  there.  He  afterwards 
got  into  the  htuation  originally  intended  for  him, 
and  his  fcholars  at  St.  Albans,  acted  this  and, 
doubtlefs,  other  entertainments  of  the  fame  nature, 
for  which  purpofe  the  facrillan  lent  them  copes 
from  the  neighbouring  Abbey,  at  St.  Albans,  to 
drefs  their  characters. 

Monfieur  L'Extant  thinks  that  this  was  an 
attempt  towards  the  revival  of  dramatic  entertain- 
ments all  over  Europe.     Nothing  can  be  ftronger 
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than  this.  We  have  feen  that  the  priefls  in  Francs 
performed  facrilgeous  farces  full  of  the  groffeft  in- 
delicacy,  and  fo  offenfive  againfl  religion  and  all  de- 
cency, that  Charlemagne  was  obliged  to  fup- 
prefs  them  in  the  eighth  century.  A  period  more 
than  a  hundred  years  before  Alfred.  Does  it  not 
appear  very  feafible  then  that  they  had  been  known 
here?  Might  not  Ethelred,  an  honeft  heathen, 
have  been  fhocked  at  the  fliameful  mummery  of 
the  chriftian  pri:ifts,  and,  therefore,  have  put 
down  Putt  A  and  his  followers  ?  Who  certainly 
underftood  the  trade  of  acting,  otherwife  they 
would  not  have  drolled  about  afterwards  as  trou- 
badours. 

St.  Austin  by  the  fame  token  might  have  in- 
troduced fome  irregularities  into  this  kingdom,  ef- 
pecially  as  many  of  his  monks  were  Italian  fingers, 
a  defcription  of  characters  which  even  to  this  mo- 
ment have  never  been  remarkably  celebrated  for 
having  imported  much  virtue  among  us.  It  mud 
be  recollected  that  he  came  here  with  extreme  re- 
luctance, the  feelings  of  the  Saxon  heathens  having 
rather  revolted  at  the  Devil's  dances  performed  in 
the  churches,  which  St.  A  u  st  i  n  with  all  his  fanctity, 
jperhaps,  was  not  able  wholly  to  fupprefs;  to  which 
fuppofition  his  having  previoufly  determined  to  gain 
their  hearts  by  tickling   their  ears   rather  than  ap- 
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pealing   to   their  underftandings,  lends   great  pro- 
bability. 

The  idea  of  L'Exxant,  therefore,  that  Gef-. 
FRoi's  miracle  play,  or  plays,  for  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  he  performed  but  one,  was  a  revival  of  thofe 
entertainments  is  very  fair.  They  had  been,  not 
only  in  England  and  in  France  but  all  over 
Europe,  at  different  times,  according  as  they  con- 
formed to  decency  and  morality,  or  grew  into  li- 
centiouiiiefs,  permitted  and  fupprelled.  Nothing, 
therefore,  can  be  more  probable  than  that  they  had 
undergone  an  interdiction  about  the  time  of  the 
conqueit,  either  for  improper  conduct,  or  owing 
to  the  troubles  of  the  times,  and  that  Geffroi,  a 
Norman,  came  over  with  the  Normans  and  revived 
an  amulement  which  he  thought  would  be  welcome 
to  a  people  who  wifhed  for  a  little  relaxation  after 
the  convulfions  the  kingdom  had  fuftained. 

Stephen,  who  feems  never  to  have  had  that 
truncheon  out  of  his  hand  which  was  his  only 
weapon  of  defence  when  he  was  dethroned,  had 
virtue  enough  to  have  promoted  the  arts;  but, 
owing  to  the  turbulence  of  the  nobles,  who  looked 
with  a  jeallous  eye  on  that  freedom  which  Henry 
had  granted  the  people,  his  efforts  at  civilization, 
were  like  a  whifpcr  in  a  temp.eii;, 
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But  this  was  not  the  cafe  with  Henry  the  fe- 
cond,  his  fucceffor,  who,  being  fole  monarch  of 
England,  and  pofl'eflbr  of  more  than  a  third  of 
France,  did  not*fail  totranfplant  here  thofe  amufe- 
ments  which  were  then  the  delight  of  the  Continent. 
Nor  was  Becket  any  more  b(;^hind  hand  with  him 
than  Wolsey  with  Hen  ry  the  eighth,  for  he  pafTed 
through  a  variety  of  profligate  pleafures  before  he 
wore  fackck)th  next  his  fkin,  and  daily  waflied  the 
feet  of  thirteen  beggars. 

The  unbridled  gallantry  of  H  e  n  r  y ,  of  which  we 
have  many  more  proofs  than  that  of  Rosamond, 
put  to  death  by  El  eon  or,  who  was  herfelf  re- 
pudiated by  her  firfl  hufband  Louis  the  feventh 
for  incontinency,  and  who  was  daughter  of  Count 
Vent  AD  OUR,  a  provincial  poet,  was  good  food  for 
poetry  which  he  certainly  encouraged.  Nay,  his 
two  fon^,  Richard  and  Geo f fry,  whofe  undutiful 
conduct  broke  his  heart,  were  both,  as  we  fliall  pie- 
fently  fee,  troubadours.  .<  . 

But,  to  prove  that  the  drama  was  now  tiot  only- 
well  known  but  that  it  was  cohfidered  a  fubject  of 
fufhcient  confequence  for  celebration,  an  elaborate 
work  was  written  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
which  fpeaks,  not  only  of  interludes  performed  at 
the   theatre,   but   of  plays  upon  more  holy   fub- 
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jccts,  in  which  were  rcprcfcnted  the  miracles  wrought 
by  Our  Saviour's  difciples,  and  the  fortitude  and 
conftancy  of  thofe  blefl'tfd  ixvartyrs.  Now  had  this 
author  noticed  thefe  matters  as  a  difcovcry,  a  thing 
that  was  invented  or  brought  into  Eng  l an  0  by  the 
Normans,  we  might  have  ground  to  believe  that  no- 
thing dramatic,  at  leall  nothing  worth  notice,  had 
been  known  in  England  before.  But  this  is  not 
the  cafe.  He  does  not  fpeak  of  thefe  matters  as 
novehies  but  only  as  a  part  of  thofe  amufements 
which  had  been  long  knov/n  and  followed. 

To  fay  that  this  book  was  publifhed  to  tell  the 
inhabitants  of  Lon  don,  or,  indeed,  any  part  of  the 
kingdom,  that  miracles  were  then  performing,  and 
that  they  then  fupplanted  interludes  would  be  non- 
icn^G,  No  man  needed  any  fuch  information.  He 
might  mean  that  thefe  my  Series  which  at  that  time 
continued  to  be  performed  had,  when  they  were  re- 
vived, put  by  the  interludes,  which  was  no  more 
than  the  old  quarrel  between  the  pnefts  and  the 
laity;  but  nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  that  this 
work  alludes  to  the  interludes  of  Rah  ere,  certainly 
performed  during  the  reign  of  William  Rufus, 
rigid  as  his  character  was,  which,  when  Rah  ere" 
retired,  were  fufpended  for  the  miracle  plays  of 
Geffroi. 
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His  words  are,  "  iriflead  of  interludes  performed 
*^  at  the  the  theatre,"  from  which  we  are  obliged  to 
infer  that  it  had  been  cuftomary  to  perform  inter- 
ludes, and  at  a  theatre,  for,  probably,  a  long  time 
before  the  conqueft,  but  that  at  the  tiue  he  fpeaks 
of,  thofe  interludes  gave  way  to  more  holy  re- 
prefentations;   clearly    alluding   to    Rah  ere    and 

G  E  F  F  R  O  I . 

Of  what  materials  thofe  interludes  were  com- 
pofcd,  or  on  what  fort  of  theatre  they  were  repre- 
fented,  it  is  not  very  eafy  to  determine;  i\ox^  in- 
deed, is  it  very  effential.  The  theatre,  hovyeiyer, 
implies  fome  regular  place,  fome  well  known  fitua- 
tion,  frequented  and  tolerated  ;  and  the  amufements 
were  probably  a  mixture  of  thofe  performed  by  the 
the  trouveres  and  the  troubadours  in  Provence, 
adopted  according  to  circumftances  to  the  Englilh 
taile  by  thofe  minfirels  who  ever  lince  Alfred  had 
been  encouraged  to  vifit  England  from  Italy. 

At  any  rate  'tis  plain  to  be  feen  that  religion  did 
for  Engl Ai^  d  what  it  had  done  for  France  ;  and, 
in  proportion  as  William  abolifhed  the  trials  by 
ordeal,  the  camp  fights,  and  all  thofe  favage  practices 
which  had  been  held  in  fuch  veneration  by  the 
Saxons,  the  prieits  took  tlie  opportunity  of  incuU 
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eating  morality  by  dramatic  rcprefentations  of  thofe 
holy  facts,  the  parade  of  which  has  oftener  made 
profelytes  than  the  doctrine. 

This  will  fliew  in  almoft  an  indubitable  light  that 
thofe  arts  which  Alfred  protected,  and,  to  pro- 
mulgate which  he,  like  other  princes  of  all  times, 
became  a  writer  and  a  performer,  and  which  we 
h^ve  traced  through  almoft  the  whole  of  the  Saxon 
heptarchy,  obtained  here  as  well  as  in  Itaty  and  as 
in  France  ;  and  that,  fluctuating  according  to  cir- 
cumftances,  they  were  fometimes  facred  and  fome- 
times  profane. 

Richard  Cceur  de  lion  fucceeded  to  Henry 
the  fecond;  who,  not  more  than  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  after  the  conqueft,  was,  as  we  have 
feen,  celebrated  in  Provence  as  a  poet  and  a  per- 
former, and  fo  was  his  brother  Geoffry.  We 
have  a  great  variety  of  authorities  for  this,  corro_ 
borated  by  circumftances  which  we  cannot  eafily 
doubt;  and  which,  after  all,  was  not  wonderful  in 
Richard,  for  it  was  only  taking  after  his  mother's 
family. 

The  whole  intelligence  concerning  this  bufinefs 
is  clogged  with  contradiction  and  abfurdity ;  but  it 
is,  however,  univerfally  allowed  that  he  lefided  in 
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Provence,  probably  in  the  court  of  Gisbert  the 
fecond  Count  *,  and  i^at  he  wrote  fonnets  and  other 
poetry.  Some  of  which  are  complaints  againft  his 
barons  for  fuffering  him  to  remain  in  captivity. 
Thefe  were  addrelfed  to  the  princefles  of  the  court, 
and  feme  of  them  are  now  to  be  found  in  ancient 
authors.  The  aurhorities  for  all  this  reft  upon 
Crescembini,  Mathew  Paris,  Rymer,  Fa- 
vine,  Beau  CHAMP,  and  many  others;  who,  how- 
ever they  may  vary  in  immaterial  particulars,  all 
agree  upon  the  general  fact  t. 

From  Favine,   we  have  the  interefting  intel- 


•  It  has  been  aflTertPd  that  Richard  lived  in  the  court  of 
Raimond  Bfrenger,  and  that  he  married  one  of  his  daughters. 
Both  thefe  allertions  are  falfe.  Richa,rd  died  in  1199^  at  which 
time   BEltENGfeR  was  but  a  year  old,  for  Berenger  died  in  1*45, 

at  tiie  age  of  forty  feven. 

t  An  ancient  bard,  called  Guilhem  Briton,  has  the  following 
(diftich,  fpeaking  of  Richard  : 

Coblas  a  tiera  faire  adroitement, 
Pou  vos  oillez  entendompna  gentilz, 

which  may  be  thui>  tranflated  : 

Stanzas  he  invented  neat 
Upon  the  eyes  of  ladies  Iwcet. 

But  Rymir  gives  us  the  following  extract  and  its  tranflation 
from  a  fong  Richard  wrote  when  he  was  prifoaer  in  Austria, 
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Jigence  of  his  being  releafed  from  captivity  through 
the  afliltance  of  Blondel,  who  was  bred  up  in  his 
court,  and  with  whom  he  had  been  accuftomed  ta 
fmg  fongs  in  dialogue.  This  Blondel,  who  was 
a  native  of  NESLE,and  had  been  from  his  infancy  a 
trouverre,  followed  the  fortunes  of  Rich  ar  d  ;  and, 
when  by  the  treachery  of  the  duke  of  Austria 
he  was  confined,  he  fought  with  every  poflible  di- 
ligence for  his  mailer,  purfuing  ftiU  his  occupation 
of  minftrel,  in  hopes  that  fome  intelligence  by 
good  fortune  might  reach  the  king  through  which 
he  might  work  out  his  releafe.  By  an  unexpected 
chance  he  happened  to  come  near  the  caflle  where 
his  mailer  was  confined ;  who,  upon  hearing  without 
the  w-all  one  half  of  a  well  known  (bng,  and  recollect- 
ing perfectly  the  voice  of  Blondel,  fuiig  the  other 


Or  fachan  ben  mos  horns  &  nios  barons  ; 
Anglez,  Normans,  Peytavins,  6:  Gafcons,j 
Qn'  yen  non  ay  ja  (i  paure  compagtion, 
Ctiie  per  aver  lou  laiflefs  en  prefon. 

Know  ve,  my  men,  my  barons  all, 
In  England,  and  in  Normandy, 
In  Poictiers,  and  in  Gafcony, 
I  no  companion  held  fo  fmall 
To  let  him  thus  in  durance  lie. 

This  tranflation  is  bad  enough  certainly ;  but  it  helps  rtrongty  tOs, 
corroborate  tliat  Richard  w^is  one  of  the  Provincial  poets. 
VOL.     II.  L   I 
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half  himfelf  that  their  intelligence  might  be  mutual. 
This  hint  was  enough  for  Blon  del.  He,  return- 
ing privately  to  England,  informed  the  barons 
where  their  king  was  imprifoned,  who  immediately 
fet  about,  and  at  length  accomplifhed,  his  releafe. 

In  addition   to    thefe    and  other   proofs   that 
Richard  was  actually  and  to  the  fulled  extent  one 
of  the  provincial  poets,  I  have  a  variety  of  autho- 
rities that  cannot  be  queftioned.     Neverthelefs,  to 
fliew  the  fact  as  flrong  as  poflible,  and  alfo  that  his 
poetical  propenfity  greatly  forwarded  the  dramatic 
art  in  England,   befides  Blon  del,  Fouquet, 
and  others,  that  Faidit,  of  whom  we  have  fecn 
Beauchamp  the  panegyrift,  and  whofe  works  con- 
tain the  rudiments  of  regular  tragedy,  which  Pa- 
rasols aftcrwaids  is  faid  to  have  perfected,  came 
to   England    with  Richard,  and  it  was  imme- 
diately  upon  this   that,   not   only  at    the    Engliih 
court  but  in  all  families  of  dilUnction,   interludes 
and   other   performances  in    the  ftyle  of  firventes 
and  tenfons  were  performed,  both  by  performers 
hired  for  the  purpofe  and  by  the  great  themfelves; 
which    was    fo   cuftomary,    fay   Bede   and    othdrs, 
that  fuch  as  were  not  capable  of  joining  were  ne- 
ceffitated  to  retire  *. 


Faidit  was  certainly  a  dramatic  writer  of  confiderable  cmi. 
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From  this  time  thefe  amufements  were  not  only 
tolerated  in  the  capital,  but  they  were  encouraged 
throughout  the  kingdom;  for,  though  thefe  min- 
ftrels  were  confidered  as  vagabonds,  in  common 
with  fencers,  bearwards.  Sec,  yet  many  inftances  of 
favour  were  fliewn  to  them  all,  and  well  it  might 
be  fo;  for  the  gentry  conftantly  mixed  in  their 
fports.  It  is  on  this  account,  probably,  that  they 
have  been  on  fo  many  occafions  entitled  to  the  pro- 


nence.  Beauchamp,  who,  by  the  way,  has  in  many  inftanccs  re- 
futed the  eiTors  of  other  authors,  fpeaks  pcfitively  of  the  tragedies 
aud  comedies  of  Faidit;  and  does  not  hefitate  to  fay  that  he  got 
prodigious  fums  by  them  in  quality  of  manager;  which  wealth, 
being  a  great  voluptuary,  he  diflipated  as  faft  as  it  came.  All  this 
mud  have  been  when  he  was  very  young,  for  it  was  in  confequence  of 
tiie  difficulties  into  which  he  was  driven  by  thefe  exceflTes,  that  he 
entered  into  the  fervice  of  Richard,  and  it  is  very  probable,  tliougli 
ali  authors  do  not  agree  in  this,  that  it  was  before  he  came  to  En- 
CLAND  he  ftole  a  nun  whom  he  made  his  wife,  and  afterwards  ex- 
hibited her  as  a  finger  and  an  actrefs,  in  which  capacities  (lie  is  faid 
to  have  been  excellent.  She  ferved  him,  liowever,  a  great  many 
(lippery  tricks,  and,  at  the  death  of  his  patron,  he  returned  to  Pro- 
vence, having  firft  written  a  funeral  poem  in  Iionour  of  Richard. 
There,  it  is  probable,  the  friends  he  acquired  b^nng  very  powerful, 
he  obtained  his  pardon,  for  we  find  him  again  very  celebrated  and 
greatly  protected.  His  comedy  called  Vllevegia  dels  Preyers,  pro- 
cured him  the  patronugeof  Boniface,  Count  of  Montferrat, 
He  muft  have  died  about  1230,  at  between  fifty  and  fixty ;  for  it 
miift  always  be  remarked  that  the  dates  placed  againfl:  the  names  of 
the  provincial  poets  are  nut  thofe  of  their  births,  but  either  of  their 
deaths,  or  the  times  they  were  m  the  highell  reputation. 
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tection  of  the  law.  Ever  fince  the  time  oF  king 
John  to  this  hour. in  all  the  laws  for  the  reguladon 
of  amufemcnts,  there  is  an  exemption  in  favour  of 
the  minilrels  of  Chester'*,  and  ever  fince  John 
of  Gaunt,  in  favour  of  thofc  of  Tutburv,  in 
Staffordshire  t. 


*  The'occafiOTJof  this  ex'cmption  is  curk>us  e)\oufj;h  ;  but  perhaps 
I  Ihonld  pafs  it  by  did  it  not  tend  to  corroborate  what  I  am  liibouriug 
to  prove.  In  the  reign  of  king  John,  RanDle,  eari  of  Ches tfr, 
being  fhut  up  by  the  Welch  in  the  caftle  of  Rothelent  in  Flint- 
SHIRE,  fent  to  Roger  t>E  Lacey,  or,  asot'hers  fay,  Robert,  con- 
ftable  of  Chseter,  to  come  inftantly  to  his  aiTiftanCe  with  any  and 
every  kind  of  force  he  could  mufter.  It  being  then  the  Fair-time 
when,  of  courfe,  all  kinds  of  fports  were  going  forward,  Lacey 
gathered  together  a  large  multitude  of  fidlers,  ftageplayers,  flioe- 
inakers,  and  otlier  debauched  perfons,  who  alTiiiled  the  Welch  and 
refcued  the  earl  from  prifon.  Randle  out  of  gratitude  gave  Lacey 
authority  over  the  fidlers,  flageplayers,  and  fhoemakers of  Chester. 
He,  however,  availed  himfelf  only  of  his  power  and  donation  to  him 
and  his  heirs  over  the  fhoemakers,  but  coBfigned  the  remainder  of 
his  privileges  to  his  lleward,  John  Button,  whofe  heirs  have  ever 
lince  enjoyed  it;  as  may  be  feen  by  the  Vagabond  Act,  in  titc  feveii 
teenth  year  of  George  the  fecond,  which  contains  a  provifo  in 
favour  of  that  family,  giving  licence  to  tliem  and  their  heirs  to 
tolerate  minilrels  and  pla)crsof  interludes  at  Chester  in  exclufion 
of  all  other  authority. 

t  When  the  ancient  earh  and  dukes  cf  Lancaster,  who  were 
always  of  the  blood  royal,  kept  their  abode  at  Tutbury,  muficians 
and  performers  of  mafques,  interludes,  and  other  entertainments, 
came  to  amufe  the  great  concourfe  of  people  that  flocked  thither 
from  all  parts.  The  performers,  being  very  numerous,  many  quarrels 
happened  among  themj  in  confequence  of  which  many  laws  were 
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Thovigh  we  have  plainly  Teen  that  John,  whofe 
Tcign  was  equally  remarkable  for  wickednefs  and 
weaknefs,  countenanced  dramatic  amurements,  yet 
the  arts  certainly  materially  declined  during  that 
period.  Henry  the  third,  however,  mud  have  in- 
evitably reltored  them,  for  he  married  El  eg  nor, 
daughter  of  B'erenger,  that  provincial  nobleman 
and  troubadour,  who  has  been  already  noticed.  He 
invited  her  relations  and  friends  to  refide  in  En- 
gland, lavifhed  on  them  coftly  and  extravagant 
prefents,  manifelted  the  greateit  fondnefs  and  af- 
fection for  them,  gave  them  places  of  truft  and 
emolument,  and  married  them  to  fons  and  daughters 
of  the  Englifh  nobility  *. 


made  for  reguhiting  their  conduct,  and  a  governor  was  appointed 
over  them  by  the  title  of  their  King.  The  firft  of  thefe  charters 
granted  to  a  king  of  the  minftrels  was  by  John  of  Gaunt,  in  the 
fourth  year  of  Rich  a  rd  the  fecond's  reign. 

*  There  is  a  circumftance  relative  to  the  fortune  of  that  extraor- 
dinary man,  Raymond  Berf.nger, which  may  notbe  unentertaining. 
His  court  was  frequented  by  literary  characters  of  all  defcriptions. 
Among  the  reft  came  a  pilgrim  named  Romeo.  At  this  time, 
owing  to  his  imprudent  liberality  and  profufion,  the  affairs  of  Ber- 
ENGER  were  fo  deranged  that  he  had  been  under  the  necefiity  of 
mortgaging  his  polFelTions.  Struck  witli  the  extraordinary  wit  and 
good  itnfc  of  Romeo,  who  had  returned  from  a  vifit  to  the  church 
of  St.  James  at  Compostfli.a,  he  fingled  him  out  as  his  advifer 
and  confidential  friend  upon  this  occafion.  Romeo  undertook,  by 
reducing  his  cxpences  and  getting  hirn  out  oi  the  hands  of  ufureri,  t« 
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reflore  to  his  patron,  his  eftates,  and  revenues;  and,  being  trufled  with 
nnliiTiitted  power  and  coniroul,  he  even  effected  more  than  he  had 
p/omifed,  for  he  not  only  redeemed  bat  improved  his  friend's  airairs. 
His  next  project  was  to  marry  Berhnger's  four  daughters,  his  only 
ifTne,  to  four  kings ;  which  he  alftj  as  we  have  feen  eflected.  This 
has  particular  relation  to  the  fubject  we  are  now  upon,  for  Romeo 
was  indefatigable,  through  thefe  various  and  fplended  connections, 
to  extend  not  only  the  ifUlue;ice  of  Bfrfnger  but  the  caufe  of 
poetry,  of  which  he  was  a  profedbr  and  an  admirer;  and  tluis  we 
itccount  for  the  prodigious  number  of  proviuc'als  invited  over  to 
England  by  Hknky  thethird,  who  married  Eleonok,  the  fecond 
diau;^hter.  7  lie  Count,  however,  as  much  a  bard  as  he  was,  did 
not  feem  in  this  indance  to  underftand  poetical  juftice,  the  great  per- 
sons with  whom  he  now  became  connected,  jealous  that  he  fliould 
Ihew  fuch  extraordinary  attention  to  an  utter  flranger,  raifed  fo  vio- 
lent a  clamour  againrt:  him  tiiat  they  induced  Berenger  to  call  his 
adminift'ation'  to  account,  alfuring  him  that  fuch  tranfactions  would 
tianfpire  as  would  induce  his  difniilTion.  Romeo  fubmitted  to  a 
ftrict  enquiry  which  triumphantly  redounded  to  his  honour.  Ber- 
F.MGEit,  afnamed  of  his  copduct,  entreated  that  what  had  paifed 
might  be  forgetten.  "  Count,'*  faid  the  pilgrim,  **  I  have  lon^ 
•'  had  your  confidence,  and  I  liave  raifed  your  very  moderate  fortune 
**  to  a  prodigious  one.  You  have  ungratefully  liftened  to  my  ene- 
'*  mies,  wlio  are  confounded  at  my  inJcgrity.  I  came  into  your  court 
*'  poor;  you  relrevcd  me  and  my  fidelity  requited  you  ;  I  have  no- 
"  thing  I  can  call  my  own  but  my  mule,  my  ftafF,  and  my  pouch  . 
*'  Return  me  thefe,  and  farewell  for  ever."  In  this  refolution  he 
perfilied.  He  departed  and  lettBERENGi^R  in  difpair  and  forrow 
for  having  abufed  the  truell  and  moft  difmterelled  friend  he  had  ever 
known.  In  vain  did  he  attempt  to  recal  him;  every  perquifition 
proved  fruitlcfs.  The  honeft  injured  creature  was  never  after  lieard 
o\\  This  fact  is  inconteftible.  Many  authors  have  given  it  without 
;*ny  material  alteration ;  and  FOxNTENELLe  was   fo  affected  with  it 
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fent  over  his  mother  for  other  provincial  ftranfrers. 
and  at  lad  was  lb  fond  of  acting  thefe  kind  of  farces, 
that  he  feverely  exafperatcd  his  people  againd  hini; 
and,  had  not  his  gallant  fon  Edward  towards  the 
end  of  his  long  and  turbulent  reign,  checked  the 
unbounded  and  profligate  iicentioufneis  of  his  in- 
ternal enemies,  it  would  have  been  impoihble  for 
him  to  have  fat  quietly  on  the  ihrone. 

Edward  the  firll^  who  conquered  the  Welch, 
and  afterwards  rendered  himfelf  celebrated  by  com- 
pletely fubduing  the  Scotch,  though  he  had  a  great 
and  noble  foul  was  but  little  at  leilure  to  cultivate 
the  arts.  The  great  hinge  on  which  hiltory  turns  is 
war ;  and  thus,  efpecially  if  they  ihould  be  bar., 
rafled  by  internal  war,  we  find  the  hiftories  of  all 
nations  involved  in  a  feries  of  fanguirjary  difputes, 
while  the  milder  and  more  beneficent  attractions, 
which  ought  to  characterize  human  nature,  become 
subordinate  confiderations,  and  it  is  on  this  account 
that  the  relaxations  which  nature  and  reafon  permit 
are  fo  difficult  to  be  afcertained.  Great  men,  in  the 
exercife  of  that  ferocity  taught  in  canips,  Ibmetimes 
forget  that  clemency  is  the  warrior's  bed  virtue. 


that  he  intended  to  have  made  it  a  work  of  Itfelf  if  his  avovatians 
had  permitted  him.  Nay,  Dant£  in  a  poem  places  Rom£0,  for 
his  viitLies,  in  Heaven. 
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So  it  happened  m  Edv/ard;  who,  from  a 
millaken  anrj  miferable  notion  that  it  would  be 
good  policy  to  exterminate  with  the  Welch  every 
trace  of  their  greatnef^,  rpafracred  every  poor  un- 
fortunate bard  th^t  could  be  found.  Upon  another 
occafion  he  paid  as  little  relpect  to  the  clergy ;  for, 
thougii  he  had  no  defign  upon  their  lives,  he  had 
upon  the  means  whereby  they  Ijved.  When  the 
Pope  exonerated  them  from  paying  moll  heavy 
taxes  which  were  levied  on  them,  Edward  refufed 
ihem  his  temporal  protection,  fo  th^^  they  were 
virtually  outlavys,  and  continually  robbcrl  avic|  plun- 
dered by  the  peafantry,  who  had  permiijipn  t^  gom- 
mit  thefe  outrages  with  impunity. 

Thus  neither  facred  nor  profane  actqrs  floo^ 
much  chance  of  encouragement.  Dramatic  amufe- 
ments,  however,  certainly  at  intervals  wtnt  on  apd 
particularly  thofe  which  were  tolerated  by  Jom  n, 
and  performed  by  the  minltrels  of  Chester. 
Thefe  were  played  at  Whitfuntide,  and  the  different 
companies  of  traders  were  employed  three  days  ir> 
the  reprefentation  of  them, 

Thefe  dramas  were  taken  from  the  Old  and 
>:ew  TePrament,  and  were  full  of  the  groHed  buf- 
foonery. Each  company  had  its  particular  play. 
^he    Creation    was    performed    by     the     Drapers; 
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Abraham^  Melchifedec.  and  Lot,  by  the  Barbers;  The 
Salutation  and  Nativity,  by  the  Wrights;  The  Three 
Kings,  by  the  Vintners;  The  Fall  of  Lucifer,  by 
the  Tanners;  The  Purification,  by  the  Blacki'muhs; 
The  Deluge,  by  the  Dyers;  The  fending  "^f  the  lL'Iv 
Ghojl,  by  the  Fiflimongers ;  Mofes,  Balack,  and 
Balaam,  by  the  Cappers;  The  Oblation  of  the  Three 
Kings,  by  the  Mercers;  The  Shepherds  feeding  thnr' 
Flocks  by  Night,  by  the  Painters  and  Glaziers;  The 
Killing  of  the  Innocents,  by  the  Goldlmiths ;  The 
Temptation,  by  the  Butchers;  Chrift's  Paffion^  by 
the  Bowyers,  Fletchers  and  Ironmongers ;  Jefus 
and  the  Lepers,  by  the  Corvefaries ;  Defcent  into 
Hell,  by  the  Cooks  and  Innkeepers ;  Antichrijl^ 
by  the  Clothiers ;  The  Afcenfion,  by  the  Taylors; 
The  Blindmen  and  Lazarus,  by  the  Glovers ;  The 
Refurrection,  by  the  Skinners;  and  The  Day  of 
Judgment,  by  the  Wcblters. 

If  this  were  taken  literally,  we  (hould  fee  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Chester  in  the  capacity  of  actors; 
but  it  is  more  probable  that,  as  Chester  was  a  pri- 
vileged place  for  thefe  dramas,  the  different  com- 
panies employed  certain  actors  to  perform  fuch 
pieces  as  were  refpectively  allotted  to  them.  But 
thefe  by  no  means  entirely  made  up  all  the  dramatic 
performances  of  the  Chester  actors,  for  they  had 
VOL.    u.  Mm 
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interludes  upon  profane  fubjects;  and,  in  particular, 
feveral  which  related  to  earl  Randle,  by  whofe 
intereft,  as  we  have  feen,  they  originally  became 
a  privileged  company  regulated  by  a  king,  or 
manager  *. 

If  Edward  the  firf^,  gave  but  little  encourage- 
ment to  the  arts,  his  fon,  unlike  his  father  in  every 
o  her  refpect,  was  equally  unlike  him  in  this;  for 
led  about  by  his  favourite  Gaveston,  and  after- 
wards by  the  Spensers,  he  went  to  the  other  ex- 
treme and  encouraged  every  thing  that  was  licen- 
tious. In  this  ftrange,  irregular,  unquiet,  and  dif- 
folute  reign,  however,  nothing  could  be  expected 
to  the  honour  of  any  human  purfuit.  Both  En- 
gland and  France,  familiar  with  the  horrid 
{laughter  committed  by  the  Saracens  and  Chrifiians 
in  the  crufades,  and  the  fantaftic  and  extravagant 
manner  in   which   they   celebrated   their  atchieve- 


•  *  Thcfe  interludes,  in  honour  of  Randle,  obtained  without 
interruption  till  Richard  the  fecond;  but  there  are  writers  who 
{Irongly  contend  that  the  priveleore  granted  by  Randle  was  no  more 
than  a  revival  of  one  which  had  been  given  by  Lfofric,  earl  of 
Chester,  in  tiie  time  of  Edward  the  ConfefTor;  which  feems, 
indeed,  to  infer  that  the  Whitfun  plays  were  performed  at  that  early 
period;  for  the  grant  was  for  three  days  during  the  Fair,  and,  fo 
devoted  were  thofe  days  to  fport  and  pleafure  that,  even  if  a  known 
thief  came  there,  fo  he  committed  no  depredation  on  the  fpot,  he 
was  to  be  privileged  during  that  time  from  being  apprehended. 
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ments  on  their  return,  knew  not,  whether  in  their 
pleafures  or  their  cruellies,  how  to  be  barbarous 
enough.  The  Queen's  unbridled  pafTion  for  Mor- 
timer encouraged  the  profligacy  of  both;  and, 
after  the  mutual  abandoned  pleafures  and  meicilei's 
butcheries  which  were  finifhed  by  the  king's  fliock- 
ing  and  dcteflable  murder,  no  wonder  if  fo  many 
loofe  and  diLbiderly  perfons  nifelied  the  kingdom, 
that  it  became  neceffaiy  iu  the  following  reign  to 
rcdrain  all  kind  of  licentioufnefs,  and  in  particular 
the  licentioufnefs  of  actors. 

M  m  9 
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FROM  THE  VAGRANT  ACT  OF  EDWARD  THE  THIRD, 
TO  THE  REGULATIOxN  OF  THEATRES  BY  QUEEN 
ELIZABETH. 


The  continual  ftruggles  between  holy  and  profane 
theatricals,  fluctuating  fometimes  in  favour  of  the 
clergv,  and  fometimes  in  favour  of  the  laity,  ar- 
rived, at  length,  to  fuch  a  profligate  pitch,  that,  ex- 
actly a^  in  Rome  and  in  France,  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  fupprefs  thefe  reprefentations  altoge- 
ther; not,  however,  in  the  Roman  manner  by  the 
punifhment  of  death,  nor  in  the  French  manner  by 
menacing  damnation,  but  in  the  true  Grecian  way 
by  the  dilcipline  of  .the  carts  tail;  for,  early  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  third,  and  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  after  the  conqueft,  it  was  ordained  by 
an  act  of  parliament,  "  that  a  company  of  men, 
<'  called  vagrants,  who  had  made  mafquerades 
**  throughout  the  whole  city,  fliould  be  whipt  out 
''  of  London,  becaufe  they  reprefented  fcanda- 
'*  lous  things  in  little  alehoufes,  and  other  places 
*'  where  the  populace  affembled." 
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The  necefTity  of  this  fhews  incontcftibly  that 
thefe  fcandalous  doings  had  long  been  common, 
and  that,  whatever  temporary  checks  they  might 
have  received  from  former  kings,  they  had  now  got 
to  fuch  an  ungovernable  degree  of  licentioufnefs 
that  it  required  that  ferious  interveniion  to  (iop 
their  progrefs.  The  operation  of  this  interdiction 
was  the  fame  in  England  as  in  France.  Inter- 
ludes upon  profane  fubjects  were  either  performed, 
by  ftealth  or  in  private  families,  upon  certain  felti- 
vals,  at  weddings,  or  other  fplendid  entertainments. 
Thefe,  we  are  told,  were  exhibited  "  by  ingenious 
*'  tradefmen  and  gentlemens'  fervants,"  no  doubt 
hired  minftrels,  and  that  they  were  fplendid  or 
otherwife,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  perfon 
for  whofe  entertainment  they  were  performed;  that 
they  were  only  permitted,  and  always  tacitly,  when 
they  expofed  vice  or  reprefented  noble  deeds  in 
former  times. 

And  here  it  will  be  neceffary  to  go  a  little  into 
the  fpirit  of  the  literature  of  thofe  times,  in  order 
to  fee  what  thofe  interludes  were.  During  the  long 
reign  of  Edward  the  third,  gallantry  and  elegance 
characterized  his  court;  the  Order  of  the  Garter 
was  eftabliflied,  and  the  repeated  victories  againfl 
the  French  introduced,  with  their  king  and  his  re- 
tinue, who  were  prifoners  in  EiN  gland,  every  im- 
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provement  that  the  French  had  imbibed  from  their 
neighbours,  or  taughi  iheinielves. 

The  character  of  Edwarxd  was  to  give  a  polifii 
to  bravery,  and  to  Ibftcn  the  rigour  (^f  courage  with 
the  mildnefs  of  generohty  ;  and,  however,  ferocious 
the  Enghih  are  thought  to  have  been  at  that  time, 
the  (ingle  trait  of  that  niodeft  dignity,  that  noble 
forbeaVance,  that  generous  folicitude  in  Edward 
the  Jilack  Prince,  when,  thouoii  young,  ambiiio-us, 
and  enierpnimg,  he  threw  off  every  quahty  but 
beneficence  in  conloUng  and  fohicing  his  priloncr 
the  kitig  of  France,  is  enough  to  fhew  that  the 
Engiiih  were  then  capable  of  that  refined  honour 
which  has  never,  to  the  fame  pare,  difintereiled, 
and  uncontaminated  degree,  been  the  dtdinguifhing 
characterillic  of  any  other  people. 

This  ftruggle,  however,  between  valour  and  be 
nevolence,  engrolfcd  the  whole  attention  of  the 
times.  The  arts  aiid  fciences  were,  theiefore,  little 
known.  The  gallantry  of  the  Englifh  was  confined 
to  the  exercife  of  open  and  manly  exploits,  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  (tratagcms  of  war;  and,  if  it  had 
not  been  that  the  favour  of  fome  mid  re  fs  was  iji- 
difpeniibly  nccelfary  as  a  liimulus  towards  a  con- 
queit  at  a  tournament-,  a  politenefs  and  an  attention 
to  the  fair  would  have  but  lutle  inarked  ihc  coiiduct 
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oFihe  court  of  Edwaro.  Nay,  perhaps,  that  pro- 
vocation lady  Salisbury's  garter  would  have  been 
bat  a  flio[ht  inducement  to  the  cdablifhment  of  that 
Older,  had  it  not  given  an  opportunity  of  reviving 
Arthur's  round  table*. 

This  of  courfe  checked  materially  the  progrefs 
of  lueraturc ;  nor  would  it  probably  have  been 
much  regarded  had  not  a  memorable  combination 
of  talents  at  that  time  diltinguifhed  themfelves 
throughout  Europe.  Dante,  who  was  the  pane- 
gyriil  of  the  moit  celebrated  troubadours,  and  whofe 
writings  have  a  polifli  unknown  before  his  time; 
PtTRARCH,  the  Icholar  of  Dante,  whofe  poetry, 


♦  All  this  is  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  the  entremets.  The  inter- 
ludes complained  of  in  this  reign  were  relieved  by  various  fports, 
txercifes  of  warlike  feats  on  horfeback  with  unarmed  lances,  battles 
en  the  water  curiouily  performed  with  fhields  and  lances,  fighting  of 
boars  and  bulls,  hunting  and  hacking.  In  ihort,  we  trace  back  10 
Af'FRED  To  ftrong  a  fimilitude  of  this  mixture  of  amufements,  that 
it  is  impoffible  to  fuppofe  they  leldom  exifled  feparately.  In  fummer, 
kaping,  dancing,  fhouting,  vreltling,  cafting  the  (tone,  and  practifmg 
the  fh'eld.  In  wintt^r,  bull  and  bear  beating,  feats  on  the  ice,  or 
fetling  the  boars  together  to  fight  which  were  intended  for  brawn. 
All  which  fports  the  maidens  accompanied  with  their  timbrels. 
But  there  was  a  fport  in  part  cular  which  prevailed  greatly  about 
the  m  ddle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  entremets  were 
the  rage  in  France,  it  was  called  Running  at  the  Quinten,  at  which 
game,  exactly  as  in  France,  whoever  won  w^s  rewarded  with  a 
peacock. 
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thanks  to  love  and  Laura,  had  an  inimitable  tender- 
neis  in  it;  and  Boccace,  the  fcholar  of  Petrarch, 
who  gave  the  Italian  tongue  that  fweetnefs  and 
grace  which  has  ever  fince  diftingiiifhed  it  from  all 
other  languages;  fpread  their  genius,  their  fancy, 
and  their  elegance,  to  every  people  capable  of  im^ 
bibing  them. 

England  of  courfe  caught  their  influence,  and 
Chaucer,  who  was  certainly  a  better  poet  than 
either  of  thefe,  and  who  has  been  held  up  by  the 
Englifh  in  the  fame  degree  of  veneration  as  Homer 
was  with  the  Greeks,  and  Virgil  with  the  Romans, 
was  endowed  with  every  fufceptibility  to  add  what- 
ever he  thought  requiiite  of  their  refinements  to 
his  own  admirable  talents.  But  this  would  be  ex- 
traneous did  it  not  tend  to  prove  fomething  dra- 
matic ;  to  do  which  we  have  only  to  inftance  the  De- 
Cameron  of  Boccace,  and  the  Canterhuty  Tales  of 
Chaucer,  which  contain  an  inexhauftible  fund  for 
all  that  can  be  done  in  comedy,  and  unequivocally 
ferve  to  Ihevv  that  the  drama  was  not  only  always 
known  but  always  conlidered  as  the  bed  vehicle  for 
defcriptive  poetry  ;  becaufe  the  fubjects  of  the  tales 
in  the  Decameron^  or  at  leaft  many  of  them,  are 
taken  from  authors  of  former  ages  and  adopted  to 
the  times  and  manners  of  the  country  in  which  Boc- 
cace wrote. 
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This  is  again  the  cafe  with  Chaucer;  who, 
though  he  took,  fubjects  from  Boccace  which 
BoccACE  had  borrowed  before,  has  given  u:>  a 
picture  of  Our  own  times  and  manners  fo  clearly 
that  not  a  fingle  cfiaracter  has  cfcaped  him  •  and  the 
various  (hades  and  diftinctions  of  his  deicnptions 
are  fo  nice,  fo  critical,  and  fo  true  to  nature,  that 
no  poet  whofe  delineations  of  human  life  are  faith- 
ful could  avoid,  though  he  had  never  read  Chau- 
cer, being  in  fome  degree  his  imitator;  and  what 
leflbn  after  all  do  we  learn  from  this  but  that  nature 
is  always  the  fame,  has  been  always  defcribed;  and, 
however  affections  and  paffions,  through  the  modes 
of  times  and  manners  may  vary  her  operations,  yet 
the  motives  that  regulate  the  mind  are  eonltant  and 
invariable. 

After  this  it  would  be  folly  to  fay  that  Chaucer 
could  not  have  written  a  comedy,  or  that  Boccace 
could  not,  or  that  any  of  thofe  more  ancient  writers 
could  not,  who  furnifhed  from  writers  ftill  more 
ancient  the  fource  whence  they  drew  their  pro- 
ductions. We  have  hithejto  feen  that  authors  have 
always  borrowed  of  each  other,  and  we  fhall  never 
fee  10  the  contrary  ;  and,  whether  the  thing  itfelf  be 
a  vehicle  in  which  characters  are  introduced  and 
contrafted  through  the  medium  of  narrative,  or 
voi  .11,  N  n 
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v.hethcr  tliofe  characters  are  pcrfonatccK  the  on)y 
diltinclion  is  that  both  are  dramatic,  but  that  only 
one  is  dramatized,  and,  therefore,  that  either  poi- 
fcflfes  all  the  requifites  of  the  dramatic  art. 

If  then  every  thing  dramatic  was  comprized  in  the 
works  of  CnAUCEK.and  if  Lang  eland's  Vifions^ 
a  celebrated  work,  and  alfo  fome  writings  of  Go  w  er, 
both  cotemporaries  of  Chaucer,  were  in  the  fame 
fpirit,  it  is  impoflible  bat  that  the  authors  of  inter- 
ludes at  that  time  muft  have  availed  themfelves  of 
fuch  models,  efpecially  as  thofe  authors  were  fo  nu- 
merous, and  in  point  of  merit  fo  obfcure ;  and  thus 
Chaucer,  a  courtier,  and  a  great  man,  Cower  a 
divine,  and  Langelan  d  a  difciple  of  Wick  lift 
gave  their  works  that  turn  which  was  moft  likely  to 
entertain  the  great  and  the  erudite,  rather  than 
aniufe  difordeily  perfons  in  little  alehoufes.  But 
to  retuni. 

As  the  act  for  the  punifliing  of  vagrants  was  not 
in  its  fpirit  intended  to  check  any  thing  that  might 
encourage  the  growth  of  morality,  for  furely  no- 
thing could  be  wifer  than  to  fupprefs  fcandalous 
things  performed  in  alehoufes,  the  clergy  of  En- 
gland, feeling  like  the  clergy  of  all  other  coun- 
tries, that  inftruction  comes  more  welcome  to  the 
mind  when  it  is  received  through  the  medium  of 
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amufement,  prepared  a  (lock  of  religioas  tragedies 
after  the  model  of  G  e  f  f  a  o  i ;  which  there  can  be  no. 
doubt  had  continued  to  be  tolerated  from  the  timQ 
that  the  itinerant  interludes  were  fuppreffed* 

The  priefts  who  were  too  cunning  to  incur  a 
whipping,  eftablifhed  their  facred  dramas  exactly  as 
Gee  FRO  I  had  done  his;  and,  as  they  were  many 
of  them  heads  of  fchools,  their  fcholars  naturally 
became  their  actors,  which  it  is  impoffible  to  blame 
for  they  were  by  this  means  taught  at  once  religion 
and  elocution, 

A  petition  to  king  Richard  the  fecond,  in 
1378,  from  the  fcholars  of  St.  Paul's  fchool,  puts 
this  matter  out  of  doubt;  for  it  fhews  that  the  re- 
ligious plays  had  not  only  been  long  performed  but 
that  their  fuccefs  and  celebrity  were  fo  great  as  to 
have  induced  others  to  attempt  the  fame  fpecies  of 
entertainment.  The  petition  prayed  his  majelty 
''  to  prohibit  a  company  of  unexpert  people  Crom 
*•  reprefenting  the  Hiltory  of  the  Old  Teftament,  to 
•'  the  great  prejudice  of  the  faid  clergy^  who  had 
''  beei7  at  great  charge  aud  expeucc  to  repreient  ijt 
*'  publicly  at  Chriltmas." 

This,  as  St^AKESPEAR  fays,  denotes  a  foregone 
^Qncjuiion.     U  l^oliiively  implies  that  ihcic  clergy, 
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by  fome  means  or  other  had  obtained  an  excluGve 
right  to  perform  thefe  myfteries;  for  upon  what 
other  pretence  could  they  petition  the  king  to  pro- 
hibit thefe  opponents;  and  this  right  of  theirs  muft 
alfo  have  been  pretty  ftable,  otherwiie  fuch  a  per- 
emtory  petition  might  have  flraken  it.  But  what 
are  thefe  perfons  they  wifii  10  put  down?  Why 
a  (et  of  '•  unexpert  people,"  novices,  innovators, 
who  had  not  like  thefe  prieRs  been  long  eftabliflied 
and  celebrated  as  performers  of  my  Series,  or,  as  they 
call  it,  of  '•  the  Hiftory  of  the  Old  Tellament." 

Does  not  this  clearly  prove  th^t,  as  this  com- 
pany of  holy  actors  were  expert  at  their  profelTion 
in  1378,  the  myfteries  had  been  regularly  performed 
in  England  at  St.  Paul's  fchool,  more,  perhaps 
tmr,y  more,  than  twenty  years  before  they  were  per- 
formed in  France  in  the  Bourg  of  St.  Maur, 
where  we  firll  hear  of  them  in  1398.  Nay,  is  it 
not  very  likely  that,  in  1378,  thefe  clergy  had  per- 
formed as  long,  with  as  good  fuccefs,  and  were  as 
firmly  eftablifhed  as  the  Confraternity  of  the  Paflion, 
when  as  innovators  they  began  to  look  with  a  jea- 
lous eye  on  the  clerks  of  the  Bazoche;  for  we  fhall 
fee  that  no  longer  than  twelve  years  after  this  pe- 
tition, thefe  myfteries  were  not  only  performed  at 
Clerkenwell,  but  attended  by  all  the  nobility  and 
gentry. 
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The  accounts  we  have  of  this  bufinefs  are,  that 
the  parilh  clerks  of  London  performed  thcfe 
myfteries,  firft  at  Skinner's  Well,  and  afterwards  at 
Clerkenwell,  or  Clerk's  Well;  which  place  took 
its  name  from  this  circumftance.  This,  however, 
taken  literally,  is  a  very  (Irange  conjecture.  The 
parifh  clerks  of  London,  1  believe,  have  never 
been  very  celebrated  for  elocution,  and  then  they 
are  by  no  means  a  community.  It  is,  therefore, 
much  more  feaiible  that  thefe  clerks  were  lay-bro- 
thers of  the  church,  fuch  as  minor-canons,  who  to 
this  day  in  cathedrals  fmg  themfelves  into  their  ftalls 
juft  as  counfellors  eat  their  way  to  the  bar. 

Thefe  might  have  called  in  the  affiftance  of  gra- 
duates and  choirmen,  by  which  union  we  have  in- 
(tantly  a  number  of  performers  whole  habits  of  edu- 
cation give  us  a  better  idea  of  literary  merit  than, 
without  offence  to  the  parilh  clerks,  Vv'ho  feem  to  have 
been  grofsly  libelled  in  this  bulinefs,  we  fhould  be 
likely  to  find  in  a  fet  of  old  gentlemen,  from  whom 
nothing  more  could  be  expected  than  to  fay  Amen 
with  a  good  grace.  Nor  can  any  thing  impeach  the 
probability  of  this  conjecture,  for  the  defignation  of 
every  clergyman  at  this  moment  is  clerk  from  the 
deacon  to  the  prelate  ;  and,  in  its  extended  clerical 
feiife,  it  implies  all  chantors. 
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Thefe  gentlemen,  being  generally  in  the  vigour 
of  life,  were  very  likely  to  excite  the  attention  that 
we  are  told  was  actually  paid  them  ;  for,  whatever 
might  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  clergy  they  fa 
greatly  prejudiced  at  St.  Paul's  fchool,  it  turned 
out  at  lalt  that  they  were  ia  expert  as  to  keep  all 
the  dramatic  reputation  to  themfelves. 

The  clerks  of  the  Bazoche,  which  were  no  other 
tfian  the  lay  clergy,  and  the  clerks  of  Clerkenwell 
^vill  now  appear  fo  uniformly  upon  the  fame  foot- 
ing, that  their  conduct  and  its  operation  were  exactly 
alike.  They  continued  the  myfteries  only  till  they 
had  carried  their  point;  till,  in  proportion  as  the  pub- 
lic tade  became  more  polifhed,  and  they  grew  weary 
of  reprefenting  miracles  from  the  Old  and  New 
Tv^itament,  they  introdiiced  the  moralities,  in  which, 
by  perfonifying  virtues  and  vices,  inftead  of  fainta 
and  martyrs,  they  inhnuated  a  love  of  moral  and  fo- 
tial  duty  by  appealing  to  the  affections  of  the  mind*. 

'i'hefe  moralities  were  not,  however,  at  times. 


"^  ft  is  a  very  fmgular  coincidence,  that,  when  tlie  clerks  of  the 
Bazoche  j>Uced  themfelves  under  ihe  protection  of  Philip  le  Bel, 
he  regulated  their  conimuniiy  and  cliofe  from  among  them  a  head, 
or  direcvor,  to  whom  he  gave  the  title  of  tue.r  kiugj  exactly  aufv\ering 
to  our  title  of  king  of  the  miiiftrcL, 
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^'ithoiit  a  mixture  of  religius  circrimftances  and 
characters.  In  jfhort,  they  were  fometimes  wholly 
religious,  fometiraes  wholly  mythological,  and 
fometimes  both.  Innovations,  however,  of  various 
kinds  were  attempted,  all  which  were  of  couric 
imitated  throughout  the  kingdom.  At  length  Hay- 
wood, Henry  the  eighth's  jefter,  and  his  adherents, 
like  the  children  of  Sans  Souci,  introduced  inter- 
ludes reprefenting  the  manners  of  perfons  in  common 
life.  From  thefe  refuhed  fomething  like  regular 
plays  which  excited  fo  much  curiofity  that  the 
whole  kingdom  fwarmed  with  actors,  till,  at  length, 
after  many  fruitlefs  attempts  to  fupprefs  them,  they 
were  entirely  put  down  by  queen  Elizabeth  with 
a  view  to  lelect  fuch  parts  of  this  chaos  as  might 
form  a  natural  theatrical  world. 

But  to  trace  the  (leps  that  led  to  this  regulation. 
Richard  the  iecond  having  countenanced  the 
myfteries  at  Clerkenwell,  Henry  the  fourth,  his 
fuccedor,  who  had  reafon  enough  to  keep  the  peo- 
ple in  good  humour  that  they  might  the  eafier  forget 
by  what  means  he  came  at  the  crown,  permitted  this 
indulgence  to  the  fulled  extent,  for  he  was  frequently 
prefent  at  thefe  exhibitions  with  the  queen  and  all 
the  nobles  of  his  court,  and  particularly  to  witnefs 
a  performance  which  lafted  eight  days,  and  which 
took  its  ftory  from  the  creation  of  the  world. 
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This  toleration  was,  however,  of  courfe  very 
much  abufed,  for  the  people  became  fo  mad  after 
thefe  myfteries  that  they  were  prefently  performed 
all  over  the  kingdom.  We  hear  of  theatres  upon 
wheels,  exactly  like  the  cart  of  Thespis,  being 
drawn  about  Coventry  and  other  places,  in  which 
the  fairs  exhibited  fcenes,  and  reprefented  pageants 
upon  Corpus-ChriOi  day;  the  ttories  always  from 
the  Old  and  New  Teilament,  and  compofed  in  En- 
lifli  rhimc. 

There  is  a  manufcript  in  the  Cottonian  library 
from  which  we  learn  the  arguments  of  forty  pa- 
geants or  gefticulations,  reprefenting  all  the  hiftories 
of  both  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  from  the 
creation  to  St.  Matthias  the  apoftle.  Among 
the  latter  we  find  The  Annunciation^  The  Nativity ^ 
The  Vijitation^  The  Refurrectton,  and  The  Afcenjion  ; 
Nay,  The  AJfumption^  and  Laji  Judgment,  All 
thefe  were  performed  in  a  flyle,  of  v^hich  we  fhall 
by  and  by  fee  fome  fpecimens,  infinitely  unworthy 
and  beneath  the  facred  fubjects  they  treated  ;  a  cir- 
cumftance  which  will  clearly  fhew  that  thefe  my- 
fteries were  performed  very  early  when  we  com- 
pare them  to  thofe  written  by  Bale,  Sandys, 
and  others  who  wrote  in  the  fixtecnth  century. 

Thefe  various  performers  were  called  waftors, 
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mafter-rimours,  minftrels,  and  players  of  interludes, 
\^'ho  had  overrun  the  kingdom  and  reached  even  to 
Wales  ;  and  it  was  enacted  that  none  of  thefe,  nor 
any  other  vagabonds,  Ihould  be  fuftained  or  fufFered 
in  the  land  of  Wales  or  elfe where,  to  make  com- 
moiths  or  gatherings  upon  the  people;  by  which  it 
may  be  underftood  that  they  gave  notice  to  all  within 
fuch  a  dirlrict  that  they  performed  f«)r  money. 
Among  the  appellation,  other  vagabonds,  were,  pro- 
bably, included  fencers,  bearwards,  and  mummers; 
which  lad  defcription  at  different  times  have  been 
known  to  infeft  the  kingdom.  Their  cuflom  was  to 
drefs  themfelves  in  a  grotefque  manner  and  to  dance, 
mimic,  and  fliew  tricks  of  legerdemain,  all  which 
the  Englifh  had  retained  ever  hnce  the  mimes  of  the 
Romans,  for  it  is  remarked  that  they  west  about 
mafqued  and  difguifed,  and  were  frequently  guilty 
of  many  lewd  and  outrageous  diforders,. 

This  interdiction  feems  to  have  had  fome  effect 
for  a  time;  for  we  find  here,  as  in  France,  when 
printing  was  known  and  books  began  to  multiply, 
which  was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  (ixth,  litera. 
ture  became  more  refined,  and  the  only  deviation 
from  the  myderies  and  moralities,  except  among 
fuch  as  chofe  to  run  the  rifle  of  offending  againfl  the 
law,  was  a  fort  of  revival  of  the  entremets ;  for  wq 
VOL.   II.  o  a 
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fcarcely  ever  hear  of  the  reception  of  princes  or 
noble  perfons  but  that  pageants  on  ftages  erected  in 
the  open  ftreets,  made  a  part  of  the  entertainments. 
Wp  gather  from  anancientmanufcript  at  Coven  try, 
called  the  old  leet  book,  that  on  the  feaU  of  the  ex- 
altation of  the  Holy  Crofs,  Margueritte,  the 
queen  of  Henry  the  fixth,  with  her  young  fon 
prince  Edward,  came  there  and  was  welcomed 
with  many  pageants  and  fpeeches  *. 

In  the  next  reign,  as  the  fame  book  inform  us, 
the  young  prince  Edward,  fon  to  king  Edward 
the  fourth,  came  to  Coventry,  and  was  received 
in  the   fame  manner  t,  and  there  were  many  more 


*  The  characters  in  this  curious  fpectacle  were  St.  Edward, 
fuppofed  to  be  the  godfather  of  Edward  the  Coicfessor,  St. 
John  the  Evangelift,  and  St.  Margaret.  St.  Edward  tells 
Dame  Margueritte  that  he  fliall  pray  for  her  and  his  ghoflly 
ch  Id ;  and  he  gives  St.  John  a  ring  tliat  he  may  pray  for  her  alfo  ; 
who  upon  this  tells  her  that  he'll  be  her  bedeman,  and  that,  to  ufe 
his  own  words, 
The  vertuous  voice  of  prince  Edward  fhall  dayly  well  encreafe, 
St.  Edward,  his  godfader,  and  I  fliall  pray  therefore  doubtlefe. 

t  Upon  the  fecond  occafion,  St.  Edward  had  another  very  fine 
fpeech,  and  fo  had  St.  George,  and  the  book  further  tells  us  that 
«*  alfo,  upon  the  Condite  in  the  Crofs  Cheping,  was  St.  George 
<*  armed,  and  a  king's  daughter  afore  him  with  a  lamb,  and  the 
«'  fader,  and  the  moder,  being  in  a  towre  aboven,  beholding  St. 
"  George  faving  their  daughter  from  tiie  dragon,  and  the  condite 
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entertainments  of  this  defcription  in  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom  that  might  be  noticed;  but  I  ihall 
content  myfelf  with  mentioning  only  one  of  a  later 
date  and  in  a  more  magnificent  (lyle.  It  was  occa- 
fioned  by  the  marriage  of  prince  Arthur,  eldell 
fon  of  king  Henry  the  feventh,  to  the  princefs 
Catherine  of  Spain,  whofe  entrance  into  Lon- 
don was  very  grand  and  fplendid.  The  pageants 
were  many  and  coftly,  and  the  fpeakers  reprefented 
various  characters,  fuch  as  St.  Catherine,  St. 
Ursula,  a  Senator,  NoblefTe,  Virtue,  an  Angel, 
king  Alphonso,  Job,  Boesius,  and  others  *. 


**  renning  wine  in  four  places,  and  minftralcy  of  organ  playing,  and 
**  St.  George  having  this  fpeech  under  writted. 

O  mighty  God  our  all  fuccour  celeftiall, 

Which  this  Royme  has  given  in  dower 

To  thy  moder,  and  to  me,  George,  protection  perpetuall 

It  to  defend  from  enimys  fer  and  nere, 

And,  as  this  mayden  defended  was  here, 

By  thy  grace  from  this  dragon's  devour, 

So,  Lord,  preferve  this  n®ble  prince  and  ever  be  his  focour. 

*  When  the  fpeaking  was  ended,  "  flie  held  on  her  way,"  fays 
an  old  manufcript,  "  tyll  ihe  came  unto  the  ftandard  in  Chepe, 
*'  where  was  ordeyned  the  tifth  pagend  made  like  an  kevyn,  theryii 
**  fytting  a  perfonage  reprefenting  the  fader  of  hevyn,  being  all 
"  formyd  of  gold,  and  brennying  be.'for  his  trone  vii  candyilis  of 
<*  wax  ftandying  in  vii  candylftykis  of  gold,  the  faid  perfonage  beyng 
"  environed  wyth  fundry  hyrarchies  off  angelis,  and  fytting  in.  a 
*'  cope  of  molt  rich  cloth  of  tylfu,  garnilhyd  wyth  ftoon  aud  perle 
002 
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Though  thefe  ftrange  faragoes  wore  very  little  how- 


in  moft  fumptucus  wyfe.  For  again  which  faid  pagend  upon  th« 
fouth  fyde  of  the  ftpete  -ftood  at  that  tyme  in  a  hows  wheryn  that 
tyme  dwellyd  William  Geffrey  habyrdafher,  the  king,  the 
cpiene,  my  lydy  the  kingys  moder,  my  lord  ot  Oxynfford,  wytli 
alfo  certayn  amhaflTadors  of  France  lately  fent  from  th-e  French 
king  :  and  fo  paiTying  the  faid  eftatys,  eyther  guyving  lo  other 
due  and  convenyent  faUits  and  countenances,  fo  lone  as  hvr  grace 
was  approachid  unto  the  faid  pagend,  the  fadyr  began  his  fpeech 
as  ^olovvyth  : 

I  ambegynyng  and  ende,  tliat  made  ech  creature 

My  fyife,  and  for  my  fylfe,  but  man  efpecially 

Both  male  and  female,  made  aftyr  myn  aun  fygure. 

Whom  I  joyned  togydr  in  matrimony, 

And  that  in  paradyfe,  declaring  opynly 

That  men  fliall  weddyng  in  my  chyrch  folempmze, 

Fygurid  and  fignifyed  by  the  erthly  paradyze. 

In  thys  my  chyrch  I  am  allways  reeydent 
As  my  chyeff  tabernacle,  and  moft  choyfn  place, 
Among  thcfe  goldyn  candylftikkis,  which  reprefcnt 
iVIy  catholyk  chyrch  ftiynyng  affor  my  face, 
'With  lyght  of  feyth,  wifdom,  doctryne.  and  grace, 
And  merveloufly  eke  enfiamyd  toward  me 
Wyth  the  extyngwible  fyre  of  charyte. 

Wherefore,  my  welbelovid  dowthyr  Katharyn, 

Syth  I  have  madeyow  to  myne  awn  femblance 

In  my  chyrch  to  be  maried,  and  your  noble  chiidryn 

To  reign  in  this  land  as  in  their  enherytance, 

Se  that  ye  have  me  in  fpeciall  remembrance  : 

Love  me  and  my  chyrch  yowr  fpiritual  modyr  : 

Tor  ye  difpyfing  that  oon,  dyfpyfe  that  otliyr. 

Look  that  ye  "vtalk  in  my  precepts,  and  obey  them  well ; 
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ever  the  refemblance  of  plays,  the  interludes,  which 
had  been  varioufly  performed  in  defiance  of  the 
law,  gave  no  mean  idea  of  them ;  and  theie,  when 
HeiNry  the  eighth  meditated  the  demolition  of  the 
monalteries,  received  fuch  fanction  and  encourage- 
ment from  Heywood;  who,  bemg  the  kings  jefter, 
was  permitted  to  change  the  face  of  theatrical 
-amufements,  as  gave  the  mylleries,  and  moralities 
too,  a  fevere  fhock,  from  which  they  never  after- 
wards recovered. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  eighth 
there  was  an  act  again  ft  mummers,  but  it  was  foori 
underftood  to  extend  only  to  fuch  as  wore  mafks ; 
and,  as  the  difpofition  of  the  times  was  to  fecond 

And  here  I  give  you  the  fame  blyfTyng  that  I 

Gave  my  well  beloved  chylder  of  Ifraell ; 

Blyifyd  be  the  fruyt  of  your  bely  ; 

Yovver  fubftance  and  frutys  I  fhall  encreafe  and  multyply ; 

Yovver  rebellious  enimyes  I  fhall  put  in  yowr  hand, 

"Encreafmg  in  honour  both  yow  and  youwr  land. 

Though  the  forgoing  fpeech  is  to  the  laft  degree  profane  and  ii^ 
decent,  I  could  not  refrain  from  giving  it  at  length  to  fliew  what 
was  tolerated  ip.  thofe  times,  not  only  by  the  king,  but  by  priefts 
and  philofophers  ;  for  biftiop  Fox  had  the  management  of  this  ex- 
traordinary fpectacle,  who,  lord  Bacon  tell  us,  was  upon  that  oc 
cafion  a  good  furveyor  of  works,  and  a  good  mafter  of  ceremonies ; 
wind  Bacon  himfelf  fafs  that  "  whofoeverhad  thofe  toys  irj  com- 
**  piling  were  not  altogether  pedantical.'* 
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every  proceeding  againft  priefts,  this  very  act  ferved 
to  check  the  moralities  and  encourage  the  inter- 
ludes; for  the  priefts,  or  reprefenters  of  moralities, 
were  now  called  ftage  players,  and  it  is  probable 
•  thefe  performances  would  have  been  from  that  mo- 
ment totally  done  away  had  not  an  attempt  been 
made  to  revive  them  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary  ; 
who,  however,  gloomy  and  (uperiiitious  as  fhe  was 
•and  willing  to  abet  priefts,  did  not  much  encou- 
rage them  ;  nor,  if  fhe  had  done  fo,  could  flie 
have  been  materially  ferviceable  to  them,  her  reign 
.being  fo  fhort.     ^ 

In  the  mean  time,  furnifhed  with  what  Hey- 
WOOD  had  written  and  procured,  the  interludes 
grew  very  much  upon  the  public ;  till  Gammer 
Gurtoris  Needle^  written  not  long  after  the  Pageant 
juft  now  defcribed,  which,  though  low,  was  very 
nearly  a  regular  comedy,  fairly  fliaped  thefe  inter- 
ludes into  plays.  But  this  was  not  all;  for  dra_ 
matic  writers,  who  perfectly  well  knew  their  art 
began,  upon  the  fall  of  the  myfteries  and  moralities 
to  appear.  Henry  Parker,  fon  to  fir  William 
Parker,  is  faid  to  have  written  feveral  tragedies 
and  comedies;  John  Hoker  wrote  a  comedy, 
called  Pifcator^  or  the  Piflur  Caught  ;  but  of  thefe 
and  others  who  fucceeded  them,  I  (liall  hereafter 
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give  a  particular  account;  in  the  mean  time  I  fliall 
purfue  the  hiftory  of  the  theatre  generally. 

As  the  darling  wiHi  of  Henry's  heart  was  to 
eflablifh  the  Proteftant  religion,  no  wonder  he  did- 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  fupprefs  the  influence 
of  the  Roman  Catholics;  and,  as  he  well  knew  that 
by  ftriking  at  their  dominion  over  the  minds  of  the 
people  by  means  of  thefe  amufements  he  Ihould 
complete  that  reform  which,  perhaps,  would  not 
have  been  entirely  effected  by  pulling  down  the  mo- 
nafteries,  he  encouraged  all  fuch  plays  as  tended  to 
promote  his  deOgns  and  interdicted  all  others;  which 
very  plainly  appears  by  an  act  pafTed  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  year  of  his  reign,  called  an  Act  of  Parliament 
for  promoting  true  Religion,  in  which  there  wa^  a 
claufe  reftraining  all  rimours,  or  players,  from  fing- 
ing  in  fongs,  or  playing  in  interludes,  any  thing  that 
fhould  contradict  the  eftabliflied  doctrines. 

This  ftruck  at  the  myfleries  at  once  ;  which  at 
all  times,  by  reprefenting  The  Creator^  Our  Saviour^ 
and  the  Saints  and  Martyrs^  had  been  conhdered 
as  profane  and  blafphemous.  The  moralities  were 
alfo  weeded  of  all  that  had  the  fame  dangerous 
tendency,  and,  therefore,  became  fo  tame  that  the 
interludes,  which  were  foon  formed  into  tragedies 
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and    comedies,   gave   the   public   a  truer  tafte   for 
the  ftage. 

The  only  evil  to  be  apprehended  from  this  was 
the  increafe  of  actors,  and  the  inclination  of  the 
public  to  run  after  them.  It  appears  evidently  that 
dramatic  writers  who  well  knew  their  profelhon 
lived  at  that  time  and  foon  after,  for  among  others 
\ve  are  told  of  Ed  WAR  D  Ferrys,  who  was  cele- 
brated in  the  time  of  Edward  the  fixth,  and 
'*  who,"  fays  his  panegyrift,  "  was  a  man  of  no  lefs 
"  mirth  and  felicity  than  John  JIeywood,  but  of 
''  much  more  fkill  and  magnificence  in  his  metre  ; 
*'  and,  therefore,  wrote  for  the  moft  part  to  the 
^'  ftage  in  tragedy,  and  fometimes  in  comedy,  or 
''  interludes;  wherein  he  gave  the  king  fo  much 
*'  good  recreation,  as  he  had  thereby  many  good 
"  rewards.'* 

The  actors  now  having  full  opportunity  to  re- 
prefent  any  thing  even  upon  profane  fubjects  that 
was  not  immoral,  exactly  as  it  happened  fome  time 
after  in  France,  became  numerouii  as  they  became 
celebrated,  and  would,  perhaps,  have  eflablifhed 
the  drama  upon  a  firm  and  permanent  fijoting,  had 
not  the  gloom  thrown  over  the  luation  durmg  the 
ihort  but  fanguinary  reign  of  Mary,  forced  ihem. 
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like  fo  many  timid  hares  to  cover,  to  efcape  from 
thofc  '  inquidtorial  blood  hounds,  who,  perhaps, 
might  have  thought  proper  to  mifconftrue  their  rc- 
prefentations  of  vice  and  folly  into  hercfy. 

No  fooner,  however,  did  the  Englifh  horizoa 
emancipate  from  that  obfcurity  with  which  it  had 
been  dimmed  by  the  horrid  and  fanguinary  bonfires 
m  SmithHeld,  than  all  the  focial  bleflings  that  the 
people  had  fo  ardently  panted  for  were  fought  with 
double  relifli.  The  reform  of  Henry,  though 
meritorious,  had  been  enforced;  the  reformation  of 
Elizabeth  was  voluntary.  Never,  perhaps,  wa* 
there  fuch  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 
The  whole  nation  was  in  fmiles.  Their  fovereign, 
born  to  blefs  and  protect  them,  was  received  as  a 
benediction  from  heaven.  Oppreflion  was  no  more. 
Moderation  was  reftored.  Leai^ning  and  the  arts 
acknowledged  their  congenial  foil,  and  the  land  in 
a  few  years  received  the  polifh  of  centuries. 

Elizabeth  had  too  much  good  fenfe  to  reftrain 
plays.  She  did  not  chufe,  however,  to  let  them 
run  riot;  but  ftill  they  were  checked  with  a  very 
fparing  hand,  till  the  licentious  ufe  made  of  this 
lenity  obliged  her  feiioufly  to  fet  about  a  reform  in 
vol.   u.  p  p 
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the  theatre  as  fne  liad  done  in  the  church.  We  are 
told  that  plays  became  the  occafion  of  much  fin  and 
evil,  that  great  multitudes  of  people  of  both  itxes^ 
rcforted  to  thofe  plays ;  and  that,  on  account 
of  their  being  acted  on  Sundays,  and  feftivals, 
the  churches  were  forfaken,  and  the  playhoules 
thronged. 

We  are  further  told  that  great  inns  were  ufed 
for  this  purpofe  which  had  fecret  chambers  and 
places,  as  well  as  open  flages  and  galleries ;  that  in 
thofe  places  maids,  and  the  children  of  good  ci- 
tizens,  were  inveigled  and  allured  to  fecret  and  illicit 
iritercourfe;  that  thefe  players  uttered  unchafte  and 
unworthy  fentimcnts,  and  were  guilty  of  many  other 
enormities.  In  fhort,  after  the  playhoufes  were  ta- 
citly permitted,  in  procefs  of  time  they  became  little 
better  than  brothels.  It  was,  therefore,  thought 
expedient  fir (1  to  fupprefs  plays  entirely;  but,  as  it 
was  evident  that  amufements  of  this  nature  upon  a 
well  regulated  plan,  might  be  rendered  a  benefit  to 
fociety  inftead  of  an  evil,  the  lord  mayor,  fir  Jam  es 
Hawes,  by  the  command  of  the  quecrt,  iffued  an 
act  of  common  council  to  this  effect ; 

1.  That  no  play  fhould  be  openly  enacted  within 
the  liberty  of  the  city  wherein  fliould  be  uttered 
any  words,  examples,  or  doings  of  unchaRity,  fe- 
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dition,  or  fuch  like  unfit  and  uncomely  matter, 
under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  five  pound^j  (or  every 
fuch  offence. 

2.  That  no  inn  keeper,  tavern-keeper,  or  otlier 
pcrfon  whatfoever  within  the  faid  libenies  fhould 
permit  fuch  play  to  be  performed  within  his  houfe, 
or  yard,  which  fhould  not  firll  be  perufed  and  al- 
lowed by  the  iorxi  mayor  and  court  of  aldermen. 

3.  That  no  perfons  fhould  be  permitted  tg  per- 
form but  fuch  as  were  allowed  and  approved  of 
by  the  lord  mayor  and  court  of  aidermca. 

4.  All  fuch  perfons  to  be  bound  in  a  penalty 
to  the  chamberlain  of  LoN  DON. 

5.  No  play  to  be  performed  on  any  Sunday,  or 
holiday,  under  the  penally  of  five  pounds. 

6.  All  performers  allowed,  approved  of,  and 
licenced  as  aforefaid,  to  pay  for  the  ufe  of  the  poor 
in  the  city  hofpitals,  fuch  fums  as  vhe  lord  mavor 
and  the  court  of  aldermen  fhould  approve  of,  or 
otherwife  lofe  their  licence. 

7.  All  fums  levied  to  be  applied  as  above,  for 
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which,  upon  rcfufal,  the  chamberlain  of  London 
might  fue  in  the  mayor's  court. 

Thefe  laws,  which  were  made  in  1574,  were 
not  ftrictly  obferved;  for  the  licentioufnefs  of  plays 
encreafed,  and  they  were  thought  dangerous  to  re- 
ligion, to  the  morals  of  the  people,  and  to  the  (late. 
The  theatres  were  fo  crouded  that  they  were  fup- 
pofed  to  promote  infection  in  times  of  confluent 
fickncfs,  therefore,  after  much  debate  upon  the  fub- 
ject  they  were  wholly  fuppreffed. 

Upon  a  reprefentation,  however,  of  the  queen's 
players  and  the  players  of  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, it  was  again  permitted  that  they,  might  hold 
themfelves  in  readinefs  to  play  at  weddings,  and 
other  feflivals;  at  private  houfes,  or  the  lodgings 
of  any  nobleman,  gentleman  or  citizen,  where  no 
collection  of  money  was  to  be  made  from  the  au- 
dience, but  not  in  public  aflemblies;  but  this  to- 
leration was  foon  extended  again  in  favour  of  the 
queen's  players ;  who  were,  however,  to  be  re- 
ftricted  to  the  laws  formerly  ifTued  in  the  mayoralty 
bffir  James  Hawes. 

They  were,  however,  forbid  to  commence  their 
entertainments  till  the  deaths  fhould  be  for  twenty 
days  together  under  fifty  a  week,  and  they  were  im- 
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mediately  to  leave  off  when  they  fhould  again 
amount  to  more  than  that  number;  all  which  was 
under  an  idea  as  hefore  that  the  crouds  at  the  the- 
atres promoted  infection.  No  plays  were  to  be 
performed  on  a.  Sunday,  or  a  holiday  till  after 
evening  prayer,  nor  then  after  dark  ;  nor  to  cor* 
tinue  longer  than  to  give  the  auditors  time  to  return 
home  before  fun  fet,  or  at  lead  before  dark  ;  and 
thi.^  indulgence  at  laft  was  extended  to  the  queen's 
players,  but  no  more  of  them  were  to  enjov  it  than 
thofe  whofe  names  were  notified  in  the  lord  trea- 
furer's  letters  to  the  lord  mayor,  and  the  juflices  of 
Middlesex  and  Surry,  and  even  thofe  her  ma- 
jelly's  players  were  forbid  to  divide  themfelvcs  into 
different  companies ;  and  for  breaking  any  of  thofe 
orders  their  toleration  was  to  ceafe. 

But  all  this  was  not  fufficient  to  keep  them  within 
bounds;  for  their  plays  were  fometimes  fo  offeniive 
to  virtue  and  morality,  and  fo  full  of  abufe  of  dif- 
ferent perfons  that  they  were  now  and  then  ftopt 
and  prohibited;  till,  at  length,  they  fo  completely  fet 
the  laws  at  defiance  that  Hart,  the  mayor,  in  1589, 
complained  to  the  lord  treafurer,  and  by  his  autho- 
rity,' as  there  were  many  companies  belonging  to 
noblemen,  lent  for  all  the  players  in  town  without 
exception  and  forbid  them  to  perform  till  father 
orders. 
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Thefe  further  orders  were,  however,  very  foon 
ifTued,  for  there  were  prefently  three  eflablifhed 
theatres,  which  were  known  by  the  names  of  the 
Theatre,  the  Fortune,  and  the  Curtine,  where  we 
are  told  they  performed  comedies,  tragedies,  inter- 
ludes, and  hidories,  both  true  and  feigned;  and  it  is 
reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  after  this  laft  prohibition 
they  pretty  well  conformed  to  the  regiilations  en- 
joined them,  for  only  eight  years  afierwaids  an  act 
paifed  in  which  are  theie  words. 

"  That  all  perfons  that  be  or  utter  themfi^lv^s* 
"  to  be  Procters,  procurers,  patent  gathere4rs,  ox 
"  collectors  for  goals,  prifons  or  hofpitals,  or  f^n- 
*'  cers,  bearwards,  common  players  of  interladeiv 
'•  or  mindrels  wandering  abroad  (other  than  players 
*•  of  interludes  belonging  to  any  baron  of  this* 
*^'  realm,  or  any  other  honourable  perfonage  of 
*'  greater  degree,  to  be  authorized  to  play  under 
'^  the  hand  and  feal  of  fuch  baron  or  perfonage) 
♦^  all  juglers,  tinkers,  pedlars,  and  petty  chapmen 
"  wandering  abroad,  Sec.  Theie  Ihall  be  adjudged 
'^  and  deemed  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  (lurdy  beg- 
*'  gars,  and  punifhed  as  iuch." 

1  have  given  the  fpirit  of  the  whole  claufe  to 
fhew  in  whaj,  company  (trolling  actors  were  placed. 
The  exemption  in  favour  of  the  actors  retauiedb^ 
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barons  and  higher  perfons,  clearly  went  to  all  thofc 
who  performed  in  London  ;  and,  as  we  know  not 
of  any  further  prohibition,  owipg,  of  courfe,  to  the 
very  rapid  improvement  of  the  ftage  under  that 
galaxy  of  merit  which  appeajred  about  this  time  to 
enlighten  literature,  no  wonder  it  foon  attained  fuch 
perfection  as  claffed  the  Englifh  theatre  infinitely 
forwarder  than  any  other  in  the  world. 
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MYSTER[ES  AND  MORALITIES. 


Both  for  the  fake  of  hiilorical  intelligence  and  to 
gratify  particular  curiofity,  I  (hall  now  look  after 
the  myfteries,  moralities,  and  interludes,  and  fliew 
in  what  way  by  graduating  from  religion  to  mytho- 
logy, from  mythology  to  allegory,  and  from  alle- 
gory to  nature,  they  at  laft  improved  into  tragedies 
and  comedies. 

Having  given  fo  particular  an  account  of  the 
nature  of  the  myfteries  and  moralities  in  France, 
it  will  be  lefs  neceffary  to  dwell  upon  thofe  that 
were  performed  early  in  England.  They  may, 
however,  here  as  there,  be  diilinguifhed  into  mira- 
cles, fuch  as  were  anathematized  in  France  by 
SuLLi,  and  brought  forward  in  England  by 
Geffkoi,  myfteries,  which  were  performed  by  the 
Confrajternity  of  the  Paflion,  and  the  boys  of  St. 
Paul's  fchooL  and  moralities  which  were  improve- 
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ments  introduced   by   the  Englifli  and  French  fo- 
ciety  of  clerks. 

For  proof  of  the  miracles  and  that  they  obtained 
very  early,  we  have  not  only  The  Miracle  of  St, 
Catherine^  by  Geffroi,  but  accounts  of  others  that 
were  performed  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
anfwering  exactly  to  Rabel^is's  ftory  of  Villon, 
who  the  reader  may  remember  had  a  curious  ad- 
venture with  the  Cordeliers  of  Poitou.  We  are 
told  of  Guary  Miracles  which  were  performed  in 
Cornwall,  and  that  many  people  flocked  from 
great  diftances  to  fee  them,  "  foi;,"  fays  the  author, 
who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  was 
then  giving  an  account  of  what  he  confidered  as 
antiquities,  "  they  had  therein  devils  and  devices 
*'  as  well  to  delight  the  eye  as  the  eai/' 

Thefe  guary  miracles,  one  of  which  was  called 
The  Creation  of  the  Worlds  and  another  Mount 
Calverie^  were  performed  upon  the  principles  of  the 
original  Grecian  amphitheatre,  in  temporary  build- 
ings formed  in  the  open  fields,  the  diameter  of  the 
inclofure  being  generally,  about  fifty  feet;  and,  it 
is  extremely  probable,  the  cuftom  being  certainly 
very  ancient,  this  might  be  the  kind  of  theatre 
fpoken  of  {o  confidently  and   in   fo   unqualified  a 
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manner  at  the  time  when,  according  to  Bo  a  dice  a, 
Nero  introduced  fiddling  into  Britain. 

As  to  the  myfteries,  the  very  titles  of  them 
prove  that  they  came  from  the  fame  fource  whence 
our  neighbours  derived  theirs.  The  Pajfion  of  Our 
Saviour^  which  the  French  confefs  to  have  been 
"written  lb  early  that  they  know  not  with  whom  it 
originated  -,  The  Conception^  The  Incarnation^  and 
ethers,  to  a  very  large  number,  fliew  fufiiciently 
we  were  not  behind  hand  in  thefe  religious  farces. 
There  are  a  great  many  of  them  extant,  fome  few 
of  which  it  will  be  neceflary  to  touch  upon;  but,  as 
it  would  clog  up  the  narrative  to  feek  for  thofc 
of  which  we  cannot  poflibly  know  any  thing  except 
by  conjecture,  it  will  be  better  at  once  to  come  to 
fuch  as  have  been  acknowledged  by  well  known 
authors,  but  who  after  all  appear  to  have  drawn  them 
from  a  very  remote  fource. 

Of  thefe  authors  one  of  the  moft  refpectable  is 
Bale.  He  was  born  in  1495,  in  Suffolk,  and  at 
twelve  years  old  went  to  the  monaftery  of  Carmelites 
at  Norwich.  He  afterwards  ftudied  at  Hulme  Ab- 
bey in  Northumberland,  and  was  from  thence 
removed  to  Cambridge.  He  became  a  Proteftant, 
and  wjis  in  confequence  perfecuted  by  the  Roman 
Catholics,  but  he  was  protected  by  lord  Cromwell. 
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However,  on  that  nobleman's  death,  he  took  (helter 
in  Holland,  where  he  wrote,  or  probably  tranf. 
lated,  moli  of  his  dramatic  productions.  He  was  re- 
called in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  fixth,  and  given 
the  living  of  Bishop's  Stoke,  in  Hampshire, 
He  was  afterwards  named  to  the  See  of  Ossory, 
where  he  ftrenuoufly  exerted  himfelf  to  reform  his. 
priefts  and  abolifti  mafs ;  in  confequence  of  which 
fome  of  his  fervants  were  murdered,  and  his  own 
death  was  plotted.  He,  therefore,  made  hie;  efcape  in 
a  fmall  boat  and  was  taken  by  the  captain  of  a  Dutch 
man  of  war,  who  ftript  him  of  ali  his  money  and  ef- 
fects. From  Holland  he  retired  to  Switzer- 
land, where  he  continued  during  the  reign  of 
queen  Mary.  When  Elizabeth  came  to  the 
throne,  he  returned  to  England,  but  could  never 
be  prevailed  upon  to  return  to  his  fee,  but  preferred 
rather  being  a  prebend  of  Canterbury,  where  he 
died  in  1563,  the  year  before  Shakespear  was 
torn. 

Bale  wrote  fevent^en  dramatic  pieces,  of  which, 
thofe  under  are  the  titles  OJ  Gods  Promifes^  The 
Baptijm  of  Chriji,  The  Temptation,  Chrift  when  he 
was  twelve  Years  Old^  Of  the  Lord's  Supper,  Of  the 
Paffion  of  Chrijl,  Of  the  Refurrection,  Of  Lazarus 
rafe.d  from  the  Dead,  Of  Simon  the  Lepex^  are 
jnylleries;  The  Treachery  of  the  Papifls,  The.  Imr 
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poflures  of  Thomas  Becket^  Againft  thofe  who  adul- 
terate the  Word  of  God,  and  The  Corritptions  of  the 
Divine  Laws,  are  moralities;  Upon  both  Marriages 
of  the  King,  Againfl  Momufes  and  Zoilufts,  Of 
•John  of  England,  and  The  Image  of  Lov^,  are 
plays. 

All  thefe  performances,  except  three  of  the 
myfteries,  are  loft  to  the  world.  Thefe.  however, 
are  pretty  well  preferved,  and,  as  I  fhall  prefently 
inftance  in  one  of  them  that  Bale  was  a  man  of 
found  learning,  and  by  no  means  for  his  time  a  bad 
poet,  we  have  great  reafon  to  believe  that  his  plays 
were  greatly  fuperior  to  that  infuff'erable  nonfenle 
Gammer  Gurton's  Needle — which,  by  the  way,  though 
execrably  written,  is  a  perfect  play,  and  not  without 
humour — or  any  of  thofe  other  faragoes  which  the 
human  mmd  can  hardly  afford  belief,  were  written 
only  forty  years  before  Shakesp ear's  productions 
began  to  illumine  literature. 

The  myftery  I  allude  to  is  entitled,  A  tragedy 
or  interlude  manyfefling  the  chefe  promifes  of  God 
unto  man  by  all  ages  m  the  old  lawe,  from  the  fall  of 
Adam  to  the  incarnacyon  of  Chrift.  This  piece  holds 
out  a  pofitive  proof  that  Bale,  and  therefore,  of 
courfe,  other  writers  of  that  time,  well  knew  the  an- 
cients, for  it  is  not  in  five  acts,  a  number  which,  if 
we  are  well  informed,  the  ancients  never  ufed  but 
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feven  acts  in  which  their  pieces  were  often  written  ; 
and  to  make  the  fimilitiide  more  perfect,  each  act 
finilhes  with  a  chorus  performed  as  the  chorufes  of 
the  ancients  were  bv  voices  and  inftruments ;  the 
aggregate  length  alio  as  well  as  the  proportion  of 
the  different  divifions  is  exactly  managed  upon  the 
Greek,  model,  for  their  tragedies  in  feven  acts  do 
not  contain  more  matter  than  is  generally  found  in 
three  acts  of  any  Englifli  tragedy.  The  Oedipus 
Tyrannus  of  Sophocles,  which  is  one  of  the 
longeft  of  antiquity,  has  not  fo  many  Inies  by  two 
hundred  and  nfty,  including  the  chorufes,  as  one  of 
our  fhorted*. 


•  Aristotle,  who  dole  as  judiciouny  as  Voltairf,  obfcrves 
by  wav  of  a  difcovery  in  the  words  of  Plato,  by  the  bye,  who  would 
probably  have  told  us  vsith  great  fimplicity  that  the  obiervation  luid 
been  long  an  axiom,  that  an  action  fliould  confift  of  beginning,  mid- 
dle, and  end,  and  this,  no  doubt,  is  certaiidy  true  of  all  literary  coni- 
pofitions  whatever,  from  an  epigram  to  an  epic  poem.  Tlie  ancients, 
therefore,  not  becaufe  it  was  ARiSTOTLh's  advice,  for  many  of 
them  wrote  before  him,  in  general  either  divided  their  plays  into 
three  acts  or  fix  ;  but,  as  tiie  middle  action  was  fometimes  intricate, 
for  from  its  nature  it  ought  to  involve  the  piece  in  that  perplexity 
which  leaves  the  fpectator  in  doubt  as  to  how  it  iball  finiih,  they 
took  the  third,  fourth  and  tiflh  acts  to  have  a  wide  field,  by  which 
means  the  firft  and  fecond  vvere  found  fully  (utticient  for  the  firit 
action  which  opens  the  plot  and  excites  the  fpectators  cunofity,  ai^ 
the  fixth  and  feventh  for  relievmg  \\\m  from  that  plcafart  enbar- 
raflTment  into  which  the  middle  action  has  worked  upon  his  mind, 
by  a  gradual,  a  happy,  and  a  navural  cataiirophe.  It  is  on  this  ac- 
count they  totally  rejected  live  acts  which  the  Frehcii  and  the  Kn'lilii 
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As  to  the  writing  of  this  piece  it  is  crude  enough, 
but  as  it  is  full  of  thofe  beautiful  fentiments  whicb 
every  where  pervade  the  fcriptures,  and  evidently 
written  by  a  good  man  and  a  philofopher,  it  cannot 
by  any  means  be  confidered  as  an  indifferent  per- 
formance; at  the  fame  time  there  is  fomething  fhock* 
ing  in  introducing  the  Creator  threatening  Adam, 
commanding  Noah,  blefhng  Abraham,  inllructing 
Moses,  promifmg  David, encouraging  Isaiah  and 
fanctifying  John  the  Baptift,  and  yet  the  whole 
forms  a  complete  plot  beginning  with  origmal  fm 
and  finifhing  with  man's  redemption. 

It  is  very  probable,  as  I  hinted  before,  that  ibts^ 
piece  was  a  tranflation,  for  I  now  fhall  fpeak  of  an- 
other which  I  have  by  me  as  it  was  originally  printed 
■with  a  preface  and  dedication,  a  good  deal  illuftra- 
tive  of  this  probable  fact  that  moft  of  the  ancients 
tranflated,  or  imitated  from  fomething  flill  more  an- 
cient. This  piece  is  a  myftery  written  by  Sandysj 
and  called  ChriJVs  Pajfion, 


have  adopted,  bccaufe  it  was  recommended  by  Horace.  Rcafow, 
liox^'cver,  who  after  all  knows  more  than  all  the  critics  who  ever 
wrote  or  cavilled,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  fays  that  if  there  are  three 
diftinct  actions  there  fhould  be  na  mare  than  three  diftinct  divifions, 
and  if  the  middle,  in  point  of  intereft,  (liould  require  to  be  more 
heightened  than  the  reft,  give  the  fecond  act  a  little  extenfion,  and 
there  is  an  end  of  the  bufinefs.  If  any  fhonld  doubt  this  let  him  re, 
concile  himfelf  by  reading  the  operas  of  Metastasio. 
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Sandys,  who  we  are  told  was  3  verv  accom- 
plifhed  gentleman,  was  youngeft  fon  of  Edwin, 
archbifhop  of  York,  and  born  in  1577,  this  my- 
ftery,  therefore,  that  he  tranflated  was  of  courfe 
never  performed,  but  I  mention  it  to  fhew  the  anti- 
quity of  that  kind  of  fpectacle.  In  his  dedication, 
which  is  to  the  king,  he  fpeaks  of  it  as  coming  im- 
mediately to  him  from  the  pen  of  Crotius,  and 
to  Grotius  from  Apollinarius  and  Nazian- 
zEN,  two  ancient  fathers  of  the  primitive  church. 
In  this  preface  are  thcfe  words  * : 

"  The  tragedy  of  ChrifCs  Pajfion  was  firft  written  in 
*^  Greek  by  Apollinarius,  of  Laopice  a,  bifhop 
*' of  HiEROPOLis,  and  after  by  Gregory  Nan- 
**  ziANZEN."    Though  this  now  extant  in  his,  is,  by 


*  I  know  of  nothing  fo  hurtful  to  literature  as  the  prefent 
faihion  of  fupprefling  prefaces  and  dedications ;  in  which  writers 
always  exprefs  their  ftrongeft  and  happieft  thoughts.  There  are 
hundreds  of  inftances  that  when  literary  compofitions  become  the 
property  of  all  mankind,  the  reputation  of  authors  is  facriftced  t^ 
the  profit  of  the  bookfellers.  ConipreiTion  is  become  as  much  th^ 
lludy  of  PaternofterRow  as  the  theatre,  and  every  nerve  isllramed  to 
qram  the  author  at  one  place  into  a  nutfhell,  and  at  the  other  into  a 
pocket  volume.  The  prefaces  and  dedications  of  Dryden  are  full 
of  beautiful  profe  conveying  intereUing  and  elegant  ijiftruction. 
The  mind  of  a  great  man  like  this,  developed  in  a  fucceflion  of 
©pinions,  the  refult  of  his  feeling  and  the  confirmation  of  his  judg- 
ment, is  a  treafure  of  which  the  world  ought  not  ta  be  deprived. 
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fome,  afcribcd  to  the  former;  by  others,  accounted 
luppofititious  as  not  agreeing  with  his  (train  in  the 
reft  of  his  poems :  which  might  alter  that  particular 
upon  the  imitation  of  Euripides.  But  Hugo 
G  HOT  I  us,  (;f  late,  hath  tranj'cended  all  on  this  ar- 
gument: whofe  fteps  afar  off  I  follow. 

As  this  piece,  though  much  more  irregular  as  to 
its  conduct,  is  better  written  than  that  of  Bale,  I 
fufpect  it   to  have  been  of  greater  antiquity,  efpe- 
ciaily  as  this  is  the   fubject  which  the  French  are 
not  able  to  trace  to  its  fource.     Thus,  to  reconcile 
this  apparent  folecifm,  the  plot,  which  is  crude  and 
incongruous,  has  remained  without  alteration,  and 
the    Itylc,    by   getting  into  different  hands  has  ac- 
quired  a    brighter  polifh.      The    fubject  is  much 
better  calculated  for  rcprefentation  than  the  other, 
(he  characters,  one  excepted,  being  lefs  revolting. 
The  chorufes,  however-  which  are  chiefly  performed 
by  Jewifli  women,  are  not  managed  according  to 
any  rule.     They  arc  not  like  thofe  before  ^Eschy- 
Lus,   which   contained  the   main  action,  nor  after 
when  fchey   only   relieved  the  main  action.     They 
fcem  rather  what  Sophocles  introduced,  and  Eu- 
ripides afterwards  altered ;  for,  though  they  are 
not  primary  objects,  they  certainly  were  compofed 
of  characters  which    had  relation  to  the.  principal 
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intereft  of  the  piece.  I  mention  this  to  fhew  that 
11  thefe  writers  had  the  ancients  in  view  iu  every 
thing. 


a 


Sandys,  however,  fo  far  conformed  to  thfr 
fafhion  of  the  times  in  which  he  wrote  as  to  adopt 
hve  acts  m  preference  to  any  other  given  number; 
and,  if  the  prodigious  length  of  th^  fpceches  did  not 
tire  the  reader  intolerably,  and  more  ihe  fpectator, 
the  whole  being  little  more  than  a  fuccefhon  of  mo- 
nologues, the  hiftorical  facts  attending  upon  that 
event  and  the  htuation  of  the  characters,  particu- 
larly of  Pilate,  who  is  made  to  feel  as  a  man 
while  he  acts  as  a  governor,  would  give  the  piece  a 
confequence  and  an  intereft  that  might  not  difgrace 
later  and  more  perfect  productions. 

We  can  trace  thefe  myfteries  to  a  variety  of  au- 
thors, moft  of  whom  appeared  to  have  tranllaied 
their  plays  from  either  the  Greek,  Latin,  Italian, 
French,  or  German;  but,  as  the  fubject  requires  to 
be  no  farther  treated  than  merely  to  prove  the  ex- 
igence and  antiquity  of  thefe  amufements,  1  (hall 
be  as  brief  as  pofiible. 

Jhan  Parfre  wrote,  or  tranflated,  in    1512,  a 
^lyllery  called  Cmdkmas  Day  ;   or^  tM  Killing  of 
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the  Children  of  Ifrael^  Radcliff  wrote  Dhe^  and 
Lazaru.,  Job's  AJfliction^  The  Burning  of  Sodom^ 
The  Delivery  of  Sufannah,  and  The  Fortitude  of 
Judith.  Wager  lived  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
and  is  called  a  learned  clerk.  He  wrote  The  Life 
and  Repentance  of  Mary  Magdalen,  A  mydery, 
or  religious  tragedy,  was  tranfldted  from  the  Ita- 
lian of  BossENTiNUs  by  Henry  Cheeke,  called 
Freewill,  where  is  fet  forth,  in  manner  of  tragedy, 
the  devilifh  devices  of  the  Popifh  religioia.  Peele, 
of  whom  It  will  be  netefl'ary  prefently  to  fpeak, 
wrote  The  Love  of  King  David  and  Fair  'Eath/Iiehay 
wi^h  the  tragedy  of  Ahfalom ;  and  Golding 
tranflated  Auraham  facr/fcing  his  Son  Ifaac  kom 
Beza, 

Many  more  authors  might  be  named,  and  many 
more  pieces,  which,   though  the  authors  are    un- 
kriown,  were  entered   at  Stationer's   Hall.     There 
is    fcarcely,    however,  a    play    but    manifefts  from 
fome  circumftance  or  other  that  it  came  from  fome- 
thifig  written  antecedent  to  the  time  in  which  it  ap- 
peared ;  and,  as  I  fl^all  hereafter  be  able  more  parti- 
cularly to  afcertain  the  origin  of  the  ruoralities,  and 
the  Oid  tragedies  and  comedies,  and  we  fhall  then 
find  from  circumftances  a  full  confirmation  of  this 
fact,   it    may  not  be  amifs  to  take  leave  of  the  niy- 
ftenes  by  giving  a  fliori  fpecimen  of  their  language. 
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In  Bale*$  myftery  of  God's  Promlfes  is  the 
following  colloquy  between  the  Creator  and 
Adam.     I  take  the  paffage  at  hazard. 

Adam  primus  homo. 

MercyfiiU  Father,  thy  pyticfull  grace  extende 
To  me  carefull  wretchc,  whych  liave  me  fore  abufed, 
Thy  precept  breakyiige.     O  Lord,  1  mynde  to  amende, 
If  thy  great  goodnelFe  wolde  now  have  me  excufcd, 
Moft  heavenlye  M  iker,  let  me  not  be  refufed. 
Nor  cad  from  thy  fyght  for  one  pore  (ynnefull  cryme, 
Alas  !  am  frayle,  my  whole  kynde  ys  but  flyme. 

Pater  coeleftls* 
1  wott  it  is  fo,  yet  art  thou  no  leflTe  faultye, 
Than  thu  haddyft  bene  made  of  matter  moch  more  worthye. 
I  j^avc  the  reafon,  and  vvytte  to  undcrftande 
The  good  from  the  evyll.     And  not  to  take  on  hande, 
Of  a  brayneleiTe  mynJe,  the  ihynge  whych  I  forbad  the, 
Adam  primus  homo. 

Soch  heavye  fortune  hath  chefelye  chaunced  me, 
For  that  I  was  left  to  myne  owne  lyberte. 

Pater  coeleftis. 
Then  thu  art  blamelefle,  and  the  faulte  thu  layeft  to  me. 

Adam  primus  homo. 
Naye  all  I  afcribe  to  my  own  imbecyllyte. 
No  faulte  in  the  Lorde,  but  in  my  inSrmyte, 
And  want  of  repcct  in  foche  gyftes  as  thu  gavefl  me. 
Pater  coeleftis. 
For  that  1  put  the  at  tlivne  owne  1)  berte, 
Thu  oughteft  my  goodneje  to  have  in  jiiore  regarde. 
Adam  primus  homo. 
Avoyde  it  T  cannot,  thu  layeft  to  me  fo  harde. 
Lorde,  now  I  perceyve  what  power  is  in  man. 
And  flrtngte  of  hymfelfe,  when  thy  fwete  grace  is  abfent. 
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He  miift  nedes  but  fall,  do  he  th<?  beft  he  can. 
And  daiinger  hymfelfc,  as  apereth  evydent ; 
For  I  fynned  not  fo  longe  as  thii  wert  prefent ; 
But  whan  thu  wert  gone,  I  fell  to  fynne  by  and  by. 
And  the  dyfpleafed.     Good  Lorde  I  axe  the  mercy. 

Pater  coeleftis. 
Thu  fhait  dye  for.  it,  with  all  thy  pofteryte. 

Adam  primus  homo. 
Tor  one  faulte,  good  Lorde,  avenge  not  thyfelfe  on  mf. 
Who  am  but  a  wormc,  or  a  flelheyle  vanyic. 

Pdter  coeleftis. 

I  faye  thu  (halt  dye,  with  thy  whole  pofteryte. 

Adam  primus  homo. 
Yet  mercy  (wetc  Lorde,  yf  anyc  mercy  mayc  be. 

Pater  coeleflis. 
1  am  immutable,  I  maye  cliange  no  dccre. 
Thu  {halt  dye  (I  fay)  without  anye  remed\c. 

Adam  primus  homo. 
Yet  gracyoufe  Father,  extende  to  me  thy  mercye, 
And  throwe  not  awaye  the  worke  whych  thu  haft  create 
To  thyne  own  image,  but  avert  from  me  thy  hate. 

Pater  cocleftis. 
But  art  thu  for)^e  from  bottom  of  thy  hart  ? 

Adam  primus  homo. 
Thy  dyfpkafurc  is  to  me  moft  heavye  fmart, 

Pater  coeleftis. 
Than  wyll  1  tell  the  what  thu  fhait  flycke  linto, 
Lyfe  to  recover,  and  my  good  faver  alfo, 

Adam  primus  homo. 
Tell  it  me,  fwetc  Lorde,  that  I  maye  therafJter  go. 

Pater  cocleftis. 
Thys  y§  my  covenaunt  to  the  and  all  thy  ofspryngc. 
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For  that  thu  haft  bene  deccyved  by  the  ferpent, 
I  wyll  put  hatied  betwixt  hymn  for  hys  doynge, 
And  the  women  kynd.     They  ftiall  herafter  dylfent ; 
Hys  fede  with  her  fede  (hall  never  have  agrement ; 
Her  fede  ihall  prelfe  downe  hys  heade  unto  thu  grounde. 
Slee  hys  fuggeftyons,  and  hys  whole  power  confounde. 
Cleave  to  tkys  promyfc,  with  all  thy  inwarde  powre, 
Fyrmelye  enclofe  it  in  thy  remembraunce  faft; 
Polde  it  in  thy  taythe  with  full  hope  day  and  houre, 
And  thy  falvacyon  it  wyll  be  at  the  laft. 
That  fede  fhall  clere  the  of  all  thy  wyckednefle  paft, 
And  procure  th)  p«ace,  with  moil  hygh  grace  in  my  fyght. 
Se  thu  truii  to  it,  and  holde  not  the  matter  lyglit. 

In  Sandys's  tragedy  of  Chri/l^s  Pajfion  will  be 
found  this  palTage,  the  firit  that  came  in  my  way. 

PILATE. 
A  fight  fo  full  of  pity  may  aiFvrage 
The  fwiftly  fpre^ding  fire  of  popular  rage. 
Look  on  this  fpectacle  ?  his  arms  all  o're 
With  laihes  gall'd,  deep  dy'd  in  their  own  gore ! 
His  fidea  exhaufted,  all  the  reft  appears 
Like  that  fictitious  fcarlet  which  he  wears! 
And  for  a  crown,  the  wreathed  thorns  infold 
His  bleeding  brows!  with  grief  his  grief  behold  I 

JEWS. 
Away  with  him  :  from  this  contagion  free 
Th'  infected  earth,  and  nail  him  on  a  tree. 

PILATE. 
What !  crucifie  your  king ! 

JEWS. 

dominion  can 
Ko  rlwl  brook.     His  rule  a  law  to  man, 
Whom  Rome  adores,  we  readily  obey  : 
And  will  admit  of  none  but  C^sak's  fway. 
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He  Cesar's  right  ufurps,  who  hopes  to  afcend 
The  Hebrew  throne.     Thy  own  aTairs  intend. 
Doll  thou  difcharge  thy,  mafter's  truft,  if  in 
Thy  government  a  pre(ident  begin 
So  full  of  danger,  tending  to  the  rape 
Of  majcfty  ?  Shall  tre-^  Ton  thus  efcape  ? 

pilatp:. 

The  tumult  fwells :  the  vulgar  and  the  great 

Joyn  in  their  votes  with  contributed  heat. 

Whofc  whifperings  fuch  a  change  of  murmur  raifc, 

As  when  the  rifing  wind's  firft  fury  ftrays 

*Mong  wave.beat  rocks ;  when  gatherings  clouds  deform 

The  face  of  heaven,  whofe  wrath  beget*  a  ftorm; 

The  fearful  pilot  then  diftrufts  the  fkies, 

And  to  the  neareft  port  for  refuge  flies. 

7  o  thefe  rude  clamours  they  mine  ears  inure ; 

Such  fharp  difeafes  crave  a  fudden  cure. 

You,  my  attendants,  hither  quickly  bring 

Spot-purging  water  from  the  living  fpring. 

Thou  liquid  chryftal  from  pollution  clear ; 

And  yau,  my  innocent  hands,  like  record  bear, 

On  whom  thefe  cleanfing  fireanis  fo  purely  run; 

I  voluntarily  have  nothing  done. 

Nor  am  I  guilty,  though  he  guiltlefsdye  ; 

Yours  is  the  crime  ;  liis  biood  upon  you  lie, 

JEWS. 
Refl  thou  fecure.     If  his  deftruction  (hall 
Draw  down  celeftial  vengeance,  let  it  fall 
Thick  on  our  heads,  in  punilhmcnt  renew  ; 
And  ever  our  difpeifed  race  purfue. 

Frora  thefe  fpecimens  the  reader  will  eafily  form 
an  idea  not  only  of  the  two  writers  but  of  the  man- 
ner  in  which  theie  lubjects  were  generally  treated. 
Bale's  myftery,  wiitien  clearly  by  a  divine^  was 
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one  of  ihat  dcfcription  performed  by  the  priefts. 
Sandys  gave  hiinlelF  the  lauuidc  of  a  poet,  and, 
therefore,  though  his  piece  is  on  a  facred  fubjcct, 
the  characters  fuit  the  laity.  This  was  one  fhadow 
of  that  diltinction  by  which  the  myfteries  gradually 
changed  into  moralities,  a  fpecies  of  entertainmeni, 
however,  intolerably  dull  though  frequenily  well 
wnuen;  for,  though  allegory  requires  the  powers  of 
a  poet,  example  alone  enforces  the  practice  of  virtue 
from  the  ftage.  A  metaphor  may  convince  me 
through  the  medium  of  imaginary  characters  that 
clemency  is  a  beautiful  virtue,  but  let  me  be  (hewn 
an  actual  inftance  of  it  by  fome  circumftance  like 
the  introduction  of  Titus,  and  i  inlt^iitly  lee  not 
only  its  beauty  but  its  practicability. 

The  moralities  were  generally  written  to  ferve 
fome  temporary  puipofe.  Sometimes  they  enforced 
public  opinions,  as  the  comedy  of  Good  Ordci\ 
written  by  Skelton;  iometimes  to  promote 
obedience  and  conformity  to  the  laws  like  that 
called  The  New  Cuftom^  the  author  not  known, 
written  exprefily  to  vindicate  and  promote  the  Re- 
formation;  fometimes,  efpecially  when  they  were 
written  for  families,  they  recommended  an  Attention 
to  the  ordinary  purfiULs  of  life,  and  illuflrated  the  ad* 
vantages  of  focial  duty  ;  of  this  clafs  were  The  Difo- 
hcdient  Child,  by  Ingkla.vd,  a  very  early  writer. 
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and  Acolaftus;  or^  the  Prodigal  Son^  by  Palsgrave, 
The  ground  work  of  which  pieces  we  have  feen  ir* 
the  early  part  of  the  P>eiich  llage  p^riicularly  Aco- 
lajtus^  which  came  from  the  celebrated  play  of 
RuTEBEUt,  from  whkh  fo  many  authors  have  pil- 
laged, and  among  them  Voltaire.  Palsgrave, 
however,  who  was  chaplain  to.  Henry  the  eighth, 
feems  to  have  had  a  Latin  play  written  by  Ful- 
L.oNius,  in  his  idea  and  in  his  ftyl'e  he  endeavourecj 
to  imitate  bolh  Plautus  and  Terence. 

Others  of  thefe  moralities  promoted  learnings 
and  the  principles  of  education,  fuch  are  the  nature 
of  the  Four  Elements^  fuppofed  to  be  wiitten  by 
Rastall,  which  among  other  branches  pf  in- 
firuction  illultrates  many  points  of  natural  phi- 
lofophy  and  necromantia,  compiled  by  Skelton, 
firft  in  Greek,  afterwards  tranOated  into  Latin, 
and  then  into  Englifh,  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  who. 
might  wifh  to  le^rn  different  languages. 

The  laudable  drift,  therefore,  of  thefe  per- 
formances, of  which  thefe  may  lerve  as  a  few  proofs, 
it.  very  apparent,  but  the  world  wanted  to  be  amufed, 
as  well  as  taught,  and  this  led  to  the  introduction  of 
plays;  which,  being  undertaken  by  fcholars  per- 
fectly well  acquainted  with  the  ancients,  we  inllantly 
obferve,  whatever  oiher  requiiites  they  may  wantj 
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the  early  comedies  and  tragedies  are  aflonilhingly 
regular  for  the  time. 

But  to  dwell  a  little  longer  upon  the  moralitief. 
Thefe  ftrange  reprefentations  were  fo  managed, 
that,  though  they  confifted  of  a  great  variety  of 
characters,  they  might  be  performed  by  four  or  five 
perfons.  In  one  of  them  called  All  for  Money,  which 
was  defcribcd  as  '<  a  moral  and  pityful  comedy 
"  plainly  reprefenting  the  manners  of  men  and  the 
*'  fafliion  of  the  world,"  the  characters  are  Theo- 
logy, Science,  Art,  Money,  Adulation,  Godly  Ad- 
monition, Mifchievous  Help,  Pleafure,  Prefled  for 
Pleafure,  Sin,  Swift  to  Sin,  Virtue,  Humility, 
Charity,  All  for  Money,  Damnation,  Satin,  Pride, 
Gluttony,  Learning  with  Money,  Learning  without 
JVIoney,  Money  without  Learning,  Neither  Money 
nor  Learning,  Moneylefs,  Moneylefs  and  Friendlefs, 
Nychol,  Gregory,  Gricelefs,  Mother  Crook.  Judas, 
Dives,  William,  and  the  Two  Wives;  but  as  not  more 
than  two  of  thefe  characters,  or  at  moft  three,  were 
ever  on  the  ftage  at  once,  and  when  they  generally 
difappeared  they  were  feen  no  more,  feverai  parts 
were  taken  by  one  perfon  without  any  injury  to 
the  piece. 

I  have  inftanced  here  one  of  the  lateft,  or  pur- 
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pofe  to  fhew  that,  as  the  myReries  becamd  partly 
moralities,  fo  at  lafl:  the  moralities  became  partly 
plays ;  for  Nychol,  Gregory,  Gracelefs,  Mother 
Crook,  Sec.  are  not  allegorical  but  real  characters. 
On  the  contrary  in  thofe  of  an  earlier  date,  one  of 
which  is  called  Every  Man^  we  find  the  Creator  in 
company  with  Death,  Fellowfhip,  Kindred,  Know- 
ledge, Strength,  and  Beauty.  Before  this  morality 
we  find  the  following  advertifement : 

"  Here  begynneth  a  treatyfe  how  the  hye  Fa- 
*•  ther  of  Heaven  fendeth  dethe  to  fomon  every 
"  creature  to  come  and  gyve  a  counte  of  theyr 
''  ly  ves  in  this  worlde  ;  and  is  in  maner  of  a  moralle 
'^  playe."  But  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  trace  the 
moralities  to  their  fource.  Rastall,  a  famous 
typographer  from  1500  onward  to  1536,  when  he 
died,  either  wrote,  revived,  or  tranflated  many  of 
them.  All  thofc  to  which  no  authors'  names  are 
affixed,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  are  of  this  defcription. 
Skelton,  poet  lauret  to  Henry  the  eighth,  is  the 
earliefl  name  we  can  find,  who,  befides  thofe  that 
have  been  noticed,  wrote  Magnificence^  a  goodly 
interlude  and  a  mery.  The  Negrom^njir^  printed 
in  1504,  and  the  comedy  of  Virtue. 

The  ftory  of  the   NcgromanJif\  which  was  per- 
formed before  Henry  the  feventh  and  his  nobles 
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on  Palm  Sunday,  greatly  to  their  edification  no 
doubt,  was  the  trial  of  Simony,  which  is  fuppofed 
to  be  a  female.  One  of  the  characters  quotes  Se- 
neca and  St.  Austin,  and  tells  this  lady  to  offer 
the  Devil  a  bribe.  The  Devil,  who  enters  with  a 
large  beard,  rejects  her  offer  with  the  utmofl  in- 
dignation, and  fwears  that  flie  fliall  be  fried  and 
roafted  in  fulphur  with  Mahomet,  Pontius  Pi- 
late, the  traitor  Judas,  and  king  Herod.  The 
lafi  fcene  is  a  view  of  Hell  where  the  devil  dances 
with  the  Negromancer  till,  after  tripping  up  his  heels, 
he  leaves  him  in  alloniihment,  and  disappears  iu 
fmoke  and  fulphur. 

After  Skelton  we  have  Medwall,  chaplain 
to  Me R TON 5  cardinal  and  archbifliop  of  Canter* 
bury,  who  wrote  a  morality  called  Nature,  Gas- 
coign  e,  who  tfanflated  a  morality  from  Ariosto, 
called  Suppofes^  and  wrote  another  called  The  Glajft . 
of  Government ;  Woods,  who  produced  The  Con- 
Jlict  of  Confcience  ;  Tarleton,^  author  of  The  Seven 
Deadly  Sins;  and  others  befides  thofe  of  Bale 
already  mentioned.  But  there  are  many  publiihed 
by  R  A  stall,  which  are  fuppo.ied  to  have  beer^ 
of  a  very  early  date  indeed ;  among  thefe  may 
be  reckoned  Gcntlynefe  and  Nobylite^  Impacyenie 
T overt e^  Manhood^  and,  Wtfdome^  "The.  Marriage  of 
Wit  and  Science^  and  feveral  others. 
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Perhaps  it  mav  be  wrong  to  dwell  fo  minutely 
on  the  lubject  of  thefe  reprefentations.  Many  of 
which  are  miferable  trafh,  and  the  beft  but  fancrful 
and  fantaftic  rhapfodies,  calculated,  one  fliould 
think,  more  for  drolls  and  puppet-fliews  than  to 
make  up  the  delight  of  kings  and  courts;  but,  as 
they  ferved  to  inlmuate  morality  under  this  homely 
and  grotefque  form,  which  aloi^e  the  people  were 
willing  to  approve,  they  i^o  far  falfilied  the  purpofes 
of  the  llage,  and  fobercd  the  public  mind  into  that 
degree  of  difcrimination  which  taught  the  Englifh 
to  admire  perfection  on  the  theatre  fooner  than  any 
other  nation  after  the  Creeks. 

It  is  impoffible  to  conceive  any  thing  fuller  of  im- 
piety than  the  my  fteries  taken  literally ;  but  it  muR  be 
remembered  that  the  ollentateous  ceremonies  of  the 
church  which  have  pretty  vvell  kept  pace  with  them 
have  enfured  an  attention  to  the  church  itfelf,  which 
perhaps  would  have  been  vainly  enjoined  by  ad- 
monition, or  compelled  by  feverity  What  wonder 
then  the  prlefls  fliould  act  in  concert  with  the  play- 
ers? It  cannot  alio  be  denied  that  private  duty,  en- 
forced by  either  the  perfuafions,  or  the  menaces  of 
a  parent,  or  a  preceptor,  feldom  exhibits  any  other 
than  a  melancholy  profpect  of  fuccefs;  but,  when 
infl;ruction  wears  the  lovely  form  and  alTumes  the 
alluring   garb  of  pleafure,  youth   is  flattered  into 
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fluty,  and  cheated  into  virtue.  The  Hern  vizor. of 
ligour  falls  off  and  the  face  of  reafon  appears  chear- 
ful  and  complacent. 

It  is  on  this  account,  awkward,  rude  and  boorilk 
as  they  have  managed  it^  I  cannot  find  reafon  to 
doubt  that  the  world  at  all  tiincs,  and  this  of  courfc 
as  well  as  every  other  country,  have  adopted  kmi^ 
infmuating  mode  fimilar  to  this  to  enfure  by  mil<i- 
nefs  an  attention  to  fecial  intercourfe  and  mutual 
intereft  which  menace  could  never  have  effected  ; 
and,  whether  fports,  mufic,  dancing,  reciting,  or 
finging  of  poetry,  relating  hiftories.  true,  or  invented, 
or  any  others  of  thefe  nurnerous  tubs  with  which 
human  creatures,  as  well  as  whales,  muft  be  amufed, 
have  at  any  time  prevented  depredations,  averted 
infurrections,  and  fecurcd  the  bounds  of  good  feU 
lowfhip,  the  whole  has  been  flage  effect,  and, 
therefore,  virtually  an  encouragement  of  the  dra^- 
ynatic  art. 

Will  it  be  infifted  that  if  there  had  been  no 
amufements  of  that  kind  which  we  now  call  tra« 
gedies  and  comedies,  the  theatre,  properly  fpeaking, 
would  have  had  no  exiftence  ?  No  fuch  thing  can 
be  advanced.  Myfteries  and  moralities  w-ere  tra- 
gedies and  comedies  as  far  as  they  went ;  for,  though' 
the   mind  accommodates   itfelf    better   to   imitate 
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virtue  by  a  review  of  the  actions  of  thofe  with  whom 
hiftory  has  brought  us  acquainted,  or  to  fliun  folly 
through  an  expofition  of  thofe  abfurdities  apparent 
to  us  in  the  actions  of  our  common  acquaintance, 
yet  the  drift  of  the  other  amufements  was  the  fame; 
the  times,  however,  were  not  polifhed  enough  to 
promulgate  inftruction  in  any  other  form,  and,  there- 
fore, they  held  out  fymbol  inftead  of  certainty. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 
Interludes  and  remarks  concerning  them 

AND  their  authors. 


The  term  interlude  is  fo  indefinite,  and  has  been 
fo  vaiioufly  appropriated,  that  it  has  at  times  ap- 
plied to  every  fpecies  of  dramatic  entertainment 
both  facred  and  prophane.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  its  fair  vernacular  fenfe  is  fome  farce,  or 
other  ftage  performance,  introduced  between  in- 
tervals at  fealis ;  therefore,  when  it  came  to  have  a 
fixed  and  determinate  fignification,  it  had  not  the 
fmalled  refemblance  to  what  was  originally  under- 
flrood  as  interlude. 

In  companies  it  has  been  the  cuftom  to  give  a 
fong  and  a  toait  alternately;  nay,  in  clubs  we  fhall 
ilill  find  telling  Itories,  preaching  Quakers  fermons, 
repeating  fcenes  from  plays,  imitating  puppets, 
dre(hng  a  fill  like  an  old  woman  and  make  it 
apparently  ling  a  fong  in  character,  and  a  prodigious 
number  of  modes  of  mumming  in  this  way.     Thefe 
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^'e  interludes  as  far  as  they  go,  and  fairlv  give  an 
idea  of  what  were  thofe  amufements  performed  in 
Irtile  alehoufes  which  occafioned  the  Vagrant  Act 
cf  Edward  the  third. 

Nothing,  therefore,  oF  the  dramatic  kind  taken  in 
this  fenfe  is  fo  ancient  as  intertude.  The  tragedies 
and  comedies  of  the  Greeks,  as  they  have  been  con-: 
fidered  according  to  their  original  fenfe  of  religious 
and  padoral,  the  Fefcennines  of  the  Romans,  the 
Jornadas  of  the  Spaniards,  the  CanvafleS  of  the  Ita- 
lians, the  Sirventes  and  Tenfons  of  the  French,  and 
the  irregular  mixture  of  them  all  among  the  En- 
glifli,  were  interludes;  a  term  meaning  pieces  per. 
formed  theatrically  to  amufe  and  inftriict  fometimes 
large,  and  fometimes  felect  companies ;  nor  were 
they  till  Heywood,  and  thofe  other  authors  about 
his  time,  confidered  in  a  fixed  and  diftinct  fenfe 
♦  fignyifiig  a  regular  dramatic  piece  one  fliadow  only 
from  a  play  ;  for,  as  the  myileries  promulgated  re- 
ligion through  the  medium  of  impiety,  and  the 
moralities  taught  focial  duty  by  the  perfonification 
of  thofe  virtues  men  ought  to  imitate,  and  thofe 
vices  they  ought  to  avoid,  the  interludes,  fuch  as 
they  were  underftood  to  be  at  that  time,  confided 
of  characters  which  really  exifted,  who  difcourfed 
on  fubjects  mod  proper  to  enforce  ihe  duties  which 
prudence,  reafon,  and  even  policy  recommended. 
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So  far  they  were  dramatic  entertainments,  but 
ftill  they  were  not  plays,  for  the  moral  was  enforced 
by  precept  and  not  by  example.  A  reprefentation 
of  characters  in  real  life  wl)ich  were  immediately 
concerned  in  the  interell  of  the  action  that  va$ 
going  forward,  which,  as  they  contributed  to  bring 
about  the  ends  of  juftice  and  morality  vrere  re- 
warded, and  which,  as  they  thwarted  and  perverted 
thofe  ends  were  punifhed,  was  a  fpecies  of  theatrical 
amufement,  then  entirely  unknown,  diough  ail  the 
effential  requifites  of  it  had  been  always  the  drift  of 
whatever  had  been  brought  forward,  yet  will  not  ihis 
militate  againft  any  thing  already  here  affertedj  for 
it  is  impofhble  to  contend  that  becaufe  jn  art  had 
not  arrived  to  perfection  it  had  not^  therQfore,  been 
exercifed. 

It  may  not  now  be  amifs  to  blend  with  thofe  in- 
terludes Come  particulars  concerning  the  men  who 
wrote  them,  among  whom  the  name  of  John  Hey- 
wooD  {lands  mod  confpicuous.  He  f^eems  to  have 
been  a  man  of  great  wit  and  pleafantry,  and  very 
well  calculated  to  innovate  as  he  did  upon  the  my- 
fteries  and  moralities;  but,  his  mind  being  too  ex- 
centric,  and  his  genius  too  volatile  to  buckle  to  the 
trammels  of  a  univerfity  education,  he  neglected  to 
polifh  thofe  talents  which,  neverthelefs,  he  was  cer- 
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tainly  endowed  with,  and,  therefore,  probahly  he 
was  not  conddcred  as  a  perfon  of  fufticient  confe- 
quence  to  effect  a  complete  reform. 

His  abilities  were,  however,  held  in  confiderable 
refpect,  and  he  became  by  his  picafant  and  agreea- 
ble wit  a  great  favourite  with  many  eminent  men  of 
that  time,  and  particularly  with  fir  Thomas  xMopx  e, 
who  delighted  in  his  com.pany,  and  introduced  him 
to  the  princefs  Mary  *,  through  whom  he  became 
the  jefter  and  fo  much  the  favourite  of  king 
Henry  the  eighth,  that  he  highly  rewarded  him  fays 


*  Sir  Thomas  More,  whofe  extraordinary^alen^^s,  whofe  un- 
fliaken  rectitude,  and  whofe  brilliant  wit  and  amiable  manners,  made 
him  the  admiration  of  the  good  atid  wife,  and  the  envy  of  the  de- 
ceitful and  malignant ;  who  ornamented  the  ftate,  dignified  the  laws, 
delighted  fociety,  and  gave  a  polifh  to  manners ;  and  who  fuftered 
death  through  the  ingratitude  of  a  mafter  whom  he  had  too  honeftly 
ferved  for  his  own  ikfety.  This  fir  Thomas  Mor-^e  was  both  the 
patron  of  Heywood,  and  the  MecaLMias  of  the  age  he  lived  in.  "Ihe 
flage,  however,  was  his  moft  favourite  object  of  protection,  for  he 
was  himfelf  an  actor,  and  indulged  this  propenfity  very  early  in  life. 
More  wa?  educated  in  the  family  of  Cardinal  Merton,  bifhop  of 
Canterbury,  whofe  chaplain,  Med  wall,  wrote  moralities  which 
were  aflifted  both  by  the  peii  and  the  acting  of  More,  we  are  told 
that  it  was  his  cuftom  to  mix  with  the  players  when  he  \\  as  not  pre- 
vioufly  expected;  and,  let  the  fubject  be  what  it  might,  he  made 
but  his  part  extempore  in  fo  entertaining  a  manner  that,  not  only  the 
matter  he  delivered  was  the  beft  in  the  piece,  but  as  Pollonius 
fays,  *'  he  was  accounted  the  .bed  actor." 
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an   author,  "for   the  mirth  and    quicknefs   of  his 
conceits." 

Hey  WOOD,  however,  was  not  a  fine  ere  ad- 
herent of  HiiNRY,  for  he  was  a  bigotted  Roman 
Catholic,  and,  therefore,  in  his  heart  attached  him- 
felf  clofcly  to  the  intereil  of  Mary;  to  whom,' 
when  the  Proteftants  were  burning  in  Smithfield, 
he  ufed  to  relate  facetious  (lories,  even  at  the  time 
when  file  was  on  her  death  bed,  by  way  of  cjiafiiig 
the  gloom  that  naturally  hung  on  her  guilty  mind 
for  having  wickedly  facrificed  fo  many  martyrs;  and 
thus  we  fee  the  difference  of  the  reward  of  a  fervile 
and  accommodating  fervant  and  a  noble  and  ho- 
nourable one.  Heywood  was  carrefTed  by  Henry 
for  laughing  at  him  in  his  fleeve,  and  treating  him  with 
duphcity,  while  MoREwhofe  honour  nothing  could 
impeach,  and  whofe  magnanimity  nothing  couid 
difmay,  loil  his  head  in  return  for  his  fidelity. 

After  cajoling  Henry,  crouching  to  Edward, 
and  deifying  Mary,  Heywood,  fancying  that  the 
generoiity  and  honelly  of  fentiment,  revived  by 
Elizabeth  and  the  Protellant  religion,  might  de- 
tect his  hypocricy  and  {^o  procure  for  him  a  merit^ed 
punilhment,  thought  it  prudent  to  quit  the  king- 
dom.    He  died  at  Mechlin,  in  Brabant,  about 
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'1565,  the  year  after  Shakespear  was  born.  His 
pieces,  though  th^y  were  called  plays,  are  ail  inter- 
ludes, fuch  as  they  have  already  defined.  They 
were  all  of  them  publiflied  in  1533,  and  are  fix  in 
number,  befides  two  others,  called  Pindar  ofWake- 
Jield^  and  Philotas^  which  are  attributed  to  him  but 
not  believed  to  be  his. 

Heywood's  fix  plays  are,  A  Ploy  between  Johan 
the  Hujhand,^  Tyb  the  Wije^  and  fir  Johan  the  Prieji^ 
vrhich  feems  to  be  taken  from  one  of  the  Tales  of 
BoccACE,  which  is  ludicroufly  imitated  by  La 
Fontaine.  A  Mery  Play  between  the  Pardoner 
and  the  Friar^  the  Curate  and  Neighbour  Prat,  The 
Play  called  the  Four  Ps ;  being  a  new  and  a  very 
mery  Interlude  between  a  Palmer^  a  Pardoner^  a 
Poticary^  and  a  Pedlar.  A  Play  of  Genteelncjs  and 
Nobility,    A  Play  of  Love,    A  Play  of  the  Weather. 

Thefe  interludes,  for  fo  they  all  are,  manifeft  the 
character  of  the  man  who  wrote  them.  They  feem 
by  vefy  fubtlc  reafoning  between  certain  perfonages 
to  try  the  public  opinion,  and  that  under  an  idea  of 
•depicting  local  and  temporary  manners,  of  which 
Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales  Itand  for  the  outline, 
^nd  which  ever  were  and  ever  will  be  virtually  the 
^ame. 
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Palsgrave,  who- wrote  Jco/^w5,  was  a  man 
of  very  exteniive  knowledge.  He  flourifhed  in 
the  reigiu  of  Henry  the  feventh^  and  Henry  the 
eighth.  He  was  born  in  London,  and  there  re- 
ceived the  firlt  rudiments  of  learning.  He  was 
afterwards  celebrated  at  Cambridge  for  logic  and 
philofophy;  but  his  own  country  and  his  own  language 
did  not  fatisfy  his  thirit  after  learning;  he,  therefore, 
went  to  France,  where  he  became  fo  admired,  not 
only  for  his  general  talentb  but  his  proficiency  in  par- 
ticular in  the  French,  tongue,  which  he  gave  a 
purity  and  an  elegance  to  which  the  natives  of 
France  had  till  then  been  a  ftranger,*  that  when 
the  treaty  of  marriage  was  on  foot  between  Louis 
the  twelfth  and  Princefs  Mary,  filler  to  Henry  the 
eighth,  Palsgrave  was  pitched  upon  to  teach  her 
the  French  language.     Louis,  however,  died  verv 


*  This  is  a  very  fingular  fact.  Palsgrave  was  the  firft  that 
reduced  the  French  language  to  grammatitiil  rules.  His  woiks  which 
he  publifhed  in  London,  called  L Edaircijfement  de  la  Language 
Francois ^  is  a  very  ingenious  and  fenlible  work ;  fo  much  fo,  that 
many  ingenious  French  authors  have  willingly  acknowledged  that  all 
the  elegance  and  fpirit  for  which  the  French  tongue  is  fo  celebrated, 
and  which  has  made  it  fo  univerfal,  would  never  have  pervaded 
their  language  had  they  not  received  a  promet^ea^  influence  from 
Englilh  genius  and  judgment ;  and  this  generally  applies  to  what  \ 
(hall  parcicularly  infill  relative  to  plays  ;  which  certainly  would  not 
have  come  to  any  perfection  fo  early  as  they  did  in  France,  had  nut 
the  Engl ifh  authors,  and  particularly  Shak5spear,  given  them  a 
merit  and  a  perfection  unkuo-.vn  to  any  niit^an  fines  GREisCfi. 
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foon  after  his  marriage,  and  Palsgrave  attended 
Mary  to  England;  where,  through  her  iniiu- 
cnce,  he  became  fo  uleful  in  teaching  French  to  the 
Englifli  nobility,  that  he  obtained  good  church  pre- 
ferment, and  was  made  one  of  the  chaplains  in  or- 
dinary to  Henry  the  eighth.  When  PALSGRAVJi 
was  born,  or  at  what  time  he  died  cannot  now  be 
traced;  but  the  hiiiorical  fact  of  the  marriage  be- 
tween Louis  and  Mary,  will  fhew  fhat  he  was 
celebrated  fo  early  as  1514;  and,  as  he  did  not 
publifh  his  ingenious  work  on  the  French*  tongue 
till  the  year  1540,  he  mull  have  run  a  pretty  long 
career  of  favour  and  reputation. 

Henry  Parker,  lord  Morley,  was  born  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  fcventh.  He  was  a  vo- 
luminous author,  and  is  faid  to  have  written  perfect 
tragedies  and  comedies,  taking  the  ancients  for 
his  model ;  but,  as  dramatic  pieces  do  not  feem 
to  have  been  forward  enough  for  this,  unlefs  their 
perfection  conhlted  only  of  their  conftruction  and 
they  were  neglected  for  the  trafh  that,  like  Gam- 
mer Gurlons  NttdU  they  contained,  it  is  more  ra- 
tional to  (ijppofe  that  the  pieces  of  this  author  were 
interludes. 

MoRLEY,w^as  a  firm  adherent  of  Henry.  He 
was  one  of  thofc  barons  who  figned  the  memorable 
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letter  to  Clement  the  feventh,  threatening  hi  in 
with  the  lofs  of  his  fupremacy  in  England  unkfs 
he  ufed  every  pofFibile  difpatch  to  effect  the  king's 
divorce.  The  king  did  not  iail  to  return  this  at- 
tention; for,  when  Morley  had  a  difpate  with  lord 
Dacre,  of  GiLLESTAND,  for  precedence,  he  fo 
backed  his  pretenfions  that,  though  we  are  told 
MoRLEY  had  not  right  on  his  fide,  thofe  pretenfions 
were  confirmed  by  parliament.  He  is  (aid  lo  have 
lived  in  honour  and  eileem  to  a  very  advanced  age, 
and  to  have  enlightened  that  time  with  maiiy  works 
of  celebrity. 

R  A  DC  LIFE  wrote  both  moralities  and  interludes; 
and  began  about  1538,  at  wliich  time  many  of  the 
monafleries  were  dellroyed,  to  grow  celebrated  for 
interludes,  which,  like  thofe  of  Heywood,  helped 
forward  that  toleration  which  Henry  had  intro- 
duced. He  took  the  Carmelite's  houfe  at  Hitch  in, 
in  Herefordshire,  and  converted  a  part  of  it 
into  a  theatre,  where  his  fcholars  acted  Latin  and 
Englifli  comedies  that  they  might  acquire  confi- 
dence in  public  fpeaking.  Thefe  pieces,  by  being 
written  upon  the  model  of  the  ancients,  ieem  at 
leaft  fome  of  them,  to  be  nearer  to  plays  than  thofe 
interludes  written  by  Heywood.  The  piece  called 
Chaucer  s  Melebee,  is  faid  to  have  been  a  perfect  co- 
medy.    Their  tendency,  however,  being  always  to 
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fecond  the  king's  views  in  his  laudable  determination 
to  eftablKli  the  Protedant  religion,  kADCLirr  was  - 
greatly  countenanced  and  encouraged,   and   he  in 
confequence  lived  refpected,  and  died  rich. 

Skelton,  who  among  other  interludes  wrote 
The  NegrCfmanfir^  of  which  we  have  already  feen 
an  account,  was  laureat  both  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rectory  of 
Diss,  in  Norfolk;  but,  having  more  of  the  actor 
in  him  than  the  parfon,  and  being  calculated  rather 
to  ^vrite  plays  than  fermons,  he  made  the  pulpit  a 
vehicle  for  the  moft  pointed  ridicule  and  feyere 
I'arcafm  ;  but  this  did  not  faiisfy  him.  He  wrote  a 
prodigious  number  of  ballads  againft  the  hypocricy 
of  the  priefts,  and  particularly  the  mendicants,  and 
for  thefe  irregularities  he  was  fufpended  by  Nykke, 
bifhop  of  Norwich,  a  rigid  man,  from  exercifmg 
the  duties  of  his  facred  fanction. 

This  difgrace,  however,  giving  him  notoriety, 
became  only  a  fpur  to  his  frolickfome  pegafus,  for 
he  vented  his  ridicule  more  and  with  greater  fuccefs 
than  ever.  Scarcely  any  of  the  religious  efcaped 
him.  At  length  he  had  caufe  to  repent  his  te- 
merity ;  for,  having  feverely  attacked  the  dignity  of 
WoLSEY,  that  powerful  and  vindictive  minider  de- 
termined to  make  him  a  fevere  example.  Skelton, 
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however,  got  an  intimation  of  his  intentions ;  and, 
before  the  officers  of  juftice,  who  were  in  purfuit  of 
him,  had  arrived  to  feize  him,  he  took  refuge  in  the 
fanctuary  of  Weftminfter  Abbey,  where  he  was 
kindly  entertained  by  Abbot  Is  lip,  with  whom  he 
refided  till  the  day  of  his  death,  which  happened  in 

John  Bourchier,  lord  Berners,  appears  to 
have  been  a  good  author,  himfelf,  and  a  patron  of 
many  of  the  wits  of  his  time.  He  was  defcended 
from  Thomas,  of  Woodstock,  duke  of  Glou- 
cester. He  was  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  Con- 
ftable  of  Windsor  Castle  under  Edward  the 
fourth,  and  became  popular  for  quelling  an  infur- 
rection  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  which 
was  headed  by  Michael  Joseph,  a  blackfmith, 
in  1495,  and  this  recommended  him  to  the  favour 
of  Henry  the  feventh. 

He  was  a  captain  of  the  pioneers  at  the  (lege  of 
Therouenne,  under  Henry  the  eighth,  by 
whom  he  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
for  life.  He  was  alfo  Lieutenant  of  Calais  and 
the  Marches.  He  was  appointed  to  conduct  the 
Princefs  Mary  into  France  on  her  marriage,  at 
which  time  he  became  acquainted  and  wrote  in  con- 

vox  ,11,  u  u 
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junction  with  Palsgrave,  and  what  was  very  re- 
markable he  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  continued 
in  the  favour  of  Henry  eighteen  years.  He  wrote 
himfelf  but  one  comedy  called  lu  in  Veneam^  but 
it  was  principally  owing  to  his  patronage  that  the 
(lage  boafted  the  celebrity  it  poflefTed  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  happened  in  1532*. 

Of  the  reft  of  the  interlude  writers,  fome  of  whom 
alfo  wrote  plays,  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  col- 
lected remarkable  enough  to  merit  particular  at- 
tention. Wager,  Wayer,  Wapull,  Upton, 
Woods,  Peele,  and  others  were  writers  of  this 
clafs,  and  their  interludes  were  generally  contro- 
verfies  concerning  the  reformation,  which  it  may 
be  eafily  conceived  always  tended  to  fome  con- 
clufion  in  its  favour. 

Thus  Henry  the  eighth,  who  perfecuted 
priefts,  encouraged  actors;  and  thus  Heywood 
and  Skelton  were  cunningly  employed  to  enforce 
toleration  and  ftrip  off  the  mafk  of  hypocrify  from 
Wolsey  and  his  dependants.     This  will  prefently 


*  From  this  nobleman,  by  his  marriage  with  Catherine,  the 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  is  defcended  the  prefent  lady 
baronefs  Berners;  vvhofe  right  to  that  title  had  long  lain  in  ob- 
fcurity,  till,  at  length,  it  was  clearly  made  out  and  recovered  by 
Peter  Neve,  efq.    Norroy. 
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fiiew  us  that  plays^  properly  fo  called,  by  partaking 
more  of  rational  manners,  obtained  no  permanent 
reputation  and  decided  character  till  the  Proteftant 
religion  cleared  away  thofe  clouds  of  bigotry  and 
fuperftition  in  which  pure  nature  and  fair  truth  had 
been  flirouded  and  concealed,  Interludes  began 
the  work,  but  it  remained  for  plays  to  perfect  it, 

V  u  ^ 
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CHAP.   IX. 


PLAYS. 


It  is  generally  believed  that  Gatmner  Gurtoris 
Needle  was  the  firfl  piece,  pofTefling  the  requifites 
of  a  play,  that  was  performed  in  this  kingdom. 
This,  however,  is  a  very  doubtful  conjecture,  un- 
lefs  it  be  allowed  that  it  was  written  many  years  be- 
fore it  came  from  the  hands  of  bifiiop  Still,  who 
is  faid  to  have  produced  it  when  he  was  Mafter  of 
Arts  at  Cambridge.  A  piece  called  Dyccon  the 
Bedlam^  which  was  entered  at  Stationers  Hall  in 
1562,  feems  to  have  ferved  for  the  ground  work  of 
Crammer  Gurton^  and  muft  have  been  originally 
written  many  years  before,  for  fuch  incomprehen- 
fible  nonfenfe  could  never  have  been  permitted  fo 
long  after  Skelton,  John  Heywood,  Medwall, 
lord  Morley,  Palsgrave,  and  Jasper  Hey- 
wood, produced  pieces  much  better  written;  the 
laft  of  whom  tranflated  three  tragedies  from 
Seneca. 

Still,  however,  though  he  feemed  extremely 
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fond  of  preferving  as  much  of  the  nonfenfe  as 
polii'jlf  knew  very  well  the  true  conflruction  of  a 
pel  Feet  play;  and,  though  the  ridi^lous  ftory  he 
had  to  deal  with  was  no  more  than  Gammer  Gur- 
ton's  looling  the  needle  with  which  flie  was  mend- 
ing her  hulband's  breeches,  the  coil  kept  up  by  this 
terrible  accident,  and  the  intrigues  of  Diccon,  by 
which  they  are  all  fet  together  by  the  ears,  while  he 
gets  good  fare  and  is  rewarded  all  the  way  round  ; 
yet  all  this  is  truly  dramatic  as  well  as  the  cataftro- 
phe,  gradually  relieving  their  fears  by  the  re- 
covery of  the  needle,  which  h  found  flicking  in 
the  breeches,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  Hodge, 
who  in  putting  them  on  feels  a  painful  proof  of  the 
fact. 

As  to  the  play  itfelf,  I  fhould  conceive  it  to  be 
a  burlefque  of  the  Roman  dramatifts,  and  particu- 
larly of  Plautus  and  Terence,  for  it  has  all  the 
balderdafh  of  the  firft  and  the  regularity  of  the  lafh 
It  is  as  indecent,  as  vulgar,  and  licentious  as  the 
one,  and  as  dull,  as  infipid,  and  ftupid  as  the 
other;  in  which  cafe,  taking  the  drift  of  it,  the 
bifhop  deferves  praife  inflead  of  cenfure;  for  no- 
thing can  be  more  correctly  attended  to  than  are 
the  unities;  and  who  knows  but  by  this  fcrupulous 
care,  Aristotle  and  Horace  might  not  have 
been  marked  as  the  objects  of  his  ridicule  as  well 
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as  Plautus  and  Terence.  We  at  this  moment 
have  forgot  to  relifli  the  admirable  humour  of  the 
Rehcarjal,  eve«  though  every  man  of  reading 
knows  fomething  of  the  crude  yet  valuable  plays 
of  Dkyden.  How  then  fliall  we  be  able  to  judge 
of  the  merits  of  a  play  at  fuch  a  diftancc  of  time 
which  we  acknowledge  to  be  perfect  in  requifites 
that  fome  think  of  an  equal  value  to  all  the  reft** 


♦  I  mean  nothing  more  in  this  than  to  reconcile  the  jarring 
opinions  of  different  authors,  fome  of  whom  think  nothing  valuable 
that  is  not  ancient,  and  others  that  is  not  modern.  It  is  as  ridiculous 
to  value  a  coin  for  its  ruH  as  it  is  to  overlook  that  hiftorical  intelli- 
gence it  may  happen  to  convey.  All  extreniei  are  contemptible. 
Prudent  rcafoners  will  think  thus:  Great  and  enlig;htened writers 
have  ftarted  in  all  ages  and  in  all  nations,  and  though  literary  pro- 
ductions, which,  by  the  bye,  are  not  always  works  of  genius,  were 
not  multiplied  to  fuch  a  degree,  or  fo  cut  out  and  conftructed  by 
fiquare  and  rule  before  printing  was  invented  as  they  have  been  fmce, 
yet  it  does  not  at  all  imply  tha,t  letters  begat  poetry  but  rather  that 
genius  begat  letters.  What  (hall  we  fay  to  oral  tradition  which  has 
tranfmitted  from  age  to  age  thofe  many  fublime  and  exquifite  ideas, 
invented,  or  rather  imbibed  by  poets,  wha  could  not  read,  which 
modern  writers  and  thofe  celebrated  for  erudition  have  been  obliged 
to  adopt.  We  know  by  this  that  the  meafure  of  invention  was  full  be- 
fore the  regulations  of  literature  were  agreed  upon.  At  the  fame  time 
we  know  that  when  nature  is  left  to  herfeif,  her  productions,  howevei? 
luxuriant,  are  not  fo  beautiful,  nor  fo  vigorous  as  when  IkilfuUy 
pruned,  arranged,  innoculated,  and  grafted ;  but  it  m.uft,  indeed,  be 
with  fkill  that  this  is  attempted,  otherwife  deftruction  would  be  the 
confequence  inftead  of  prefervation ;  and  after  all  it  muft  be  re- 
membered, that,  though  cultivation  may  improve  nature,  without 
the  productions  of  nature  there  could  be  no  cultivation  at  all.  Wife 
men,  therefore,  though  they  laudably  encourage  every  attempt  to 
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As  to  the  play  in  qiieftion  it  is  \\^orthy  of  but 
very  little  contention,  nor  is  it  eafy  to  be  accounted 
for,  why  To  much  notice  fliould  have  been  taken  of 
it  by  a  variety  of  authors,  or  how  it  met  with  fuc- 
cefs  to  the  degree  which  they  have  afferted,  unlefs, 
being  in  the  light  of  an  oppohtion  to  the  interludes, 
it  was  confidered  as  an  innovation;  a  circumflance 
always  eagerly  caught  at  in  the  theatrical  (late. 

That  there  were  feveral  plays  before  Gammer 
Gurton's  Needle^  however,  admits  of  very  little 
doubt.  We  have  an  account  of  a  tragedy  called 
Matilda,  which  was  performed  before  Henry  the 
feventh,  fixty  years  at  leall  earlier  than  that  comedy. 
The  Andria  of  Terence,  a  flat  infipid  piece, 
Hycke  Scorner,  which  fcems  to  be  fomcthing  like  a 
perfonification  of  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Taks^  and 
contains  a  whimfical  and  humourous  difplay  of  the 
vices  and  follies  of  the  age,  interfperfed  with  moral 
reflections,  and  indeed  if  it  were  properly  divided 
and  digcfted  would  rank  well  in  the  lills  of  the 
drama ;  Thyejles^  Herades  Fiirens,  and  Troas,  tran- 
flated  from  Seneca  by  Jasper  Heywood,  Jack 
jfugler^  a  ftrange  heterogeneous  attempt  at  a  co- 


poVifh  the  beauty  and  bring  out  the  luftre  of  poetry,  will  always 
chule  that  fimplicity  which  brings  nature  home  to  the  heart,  rather 
than  fee  it  rounded  by  a  period,  or  drell'ed  in  an  idiom. 
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medy,  and  feveral  others,  were  written  before  the 
date  which  Gammer  Gurtons  Needle  bears. 

The  comedy  of  Pifcator  ;  or  the  Fijher  caught^ 
written  by  Hoker,  who  we  are  told  was  a  man  of 
fancy  and  learning,  a  rhetorician  and  a  poet,  alfo 
came  much  earlier;  fo  did  lord  Morley's  trage- 
dies  and  comedies,  which  feem  to  have  been  tran- 
flations  from  the  ancients,  and  indeed  many  more; 
fome  of  which  rank  in  no  determinate  clafs,  not  be- 
ing regular  plays  but  rather  fomething  generally 
dramatic. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  how- 
ever, many  plays  of  various  defcriptions  were  per- 
formed; and,  among  the  reft,  I  find,  from  Rol- 
ling shed  and  other  authors,  one  of  which  is  Ric- 
coBONi,  who  feems  to  have  picked  up  good  the- 
atrical intelligence,  that,  on  the  feventh  of  May, 
152O5  the  king  caufed  a  mafquerade  to  be  prepared, 
and  ordered  a  ftage  to  be  raifed  in  the  great  hall  at 
Greenwich,  and  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the 
nobility  came  there  to  the  reprefentation  of  a  good 
comedy  of  Plautus. 

This  might  have  been  one  of  the  foregoing  playj^, 
for,  as  the  Englifh  feemed  to  emulate  the  Romans  in 
their  courage  and  their  Various  ftruggles  for  freedom, 
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fo  did  they  in  their  poetry,  witnefs  their  admiration 
of  Martial  in  that  poets  life  time;  and  thofe  plays 
were  the  greatell  part  of  them  tranflations,  the  co- 
medies from  Plautus  and  Terence,  and  the  tra- 
gedies always  from  Seneca,  the  pomp  of  whofe 
ftyle  fcems  in  all  countries  to  have  captivated  the 
early  writers. 

Yet  with  all  thefe  advantages  nothing  worthy 
mentioning,  except  for  the  purpofe  of  exciting  the 
curiofity  of  the  reader,  and  filling  up  chronology, 
can  be  found  before  Shake  spear.  As,  however, 
when  I  come  to  that  memorable  era,  I  fhall  have 
facts  enough  to  bear  me  out  without  having  any 
further  recourfe  to  conjectures,  it  may  not  be  un- 
interefting  to  piece  out  this  volume  with  fuch  cir- 
cumftances  relative  to  thefe  ancient  plays  and  their 
writers  as  may  ferve  not  only  to  corroborate  paft 
obfervation,  but  alfo  to  elucidate  future  enquiry. 

§ir  JAMEs  Lindsay,  who  we  are  told  firft  in- 
troduced plays  into  Scotland,  is  faid  by  feveral 
authors  to  have  written  tragedies  and  comedies. 
He  was  born  late  in  the  fifteenth  century.  He 
was  honourably  employed  at  the  court  of  James 
the  fifth  of  Scotland,  but  his  dramatic  writings 
were  fo  fharp  and  fo  pointed  againil  the  licentiouf- 
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nefs  of  the  court  and  the  corruption  of  the  clergy"^ 
that  he  was  not  only  ftript  of  all  his  emoluments,  ex- 
cept the  place  of  Lion  King  at  Arms,  which  was 
conferred  on  him  for  life,  but  it  is  wonderful,  faysan 
old  aojthor,  "  that  he  efcaped  their  bloody  hands  who 
*'  were  fo  fkilful  and  had  fuch  power  at  that  time 
'•  to  fhed  the  blood  of  honeit  men  and  martyrs," 

This  author  feems  to  have  been  an  imitator  of 
Aristophanes.  His  humour  was  cutting  and 
fevere,  as  well  as  droll  and  ludicrous ;  and  his  re- 
prafentation  of  the  perfon  held  up  to  ridicule  was 
fo  like  that  it  was  inftantly  known  for  fome  profli- 
gate courtier  or  corrupt  priefl.  The  abbot  of 
Paisley,  who  was  fuccefsfully  ridiculed  in  this 
manner,  complained  of  him  to  his  patron,  the  earl 
of  Arron.  He,  not  being  powerful  enough  to 
refift  the  influence  of  the  prieft,  gave  up  Lindsay, 
who,  at  length,  in  difguft  retired  to  his  paternal 
eftate  and  fought  there  that  tranquility,  as  a  phi- 
lofopher,  which  had  been  denied  to  him  in  the 
world  as  a  courtier  and  a  poet. 

Jasper  Heywood,  who  has  been  already  men- 
tioned as  the  tranflator  of  three  tragedies  from 
Seneca,  was  fon  to  the  famous  Heywood  the  in- 
terlude writer.  Jasper  feems  to  have  beer>  as 
flrange  a  character  as  his  father.     He  ftudied  at 
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Merton  GoUege;  where,  having  been  guilty  of 
many  unpardonable  irregularities,  he  refigned  hi.^ 
gown  to  avoid  a  fentence  of  expulfion.  After 
this  he'  entered  into  the  fociety  of  Jefuits  at  St. 
Omers.  There  he  ftudied  for  two  year^  and  then 
found  himfelf  fo  qualified  for  difputation,  that  he 
did  not  ceafe  for  feventeen  years  to  promulgate 
his  controverfies  in  Switzerland;  when,  for 
his  love  of  the  mother  church  and  his  zeal  againft 
the  heretics,  he  was  elevated  to  the  degree  of 
Doctor  in  Divinity,  and  the  Four  Vows.. 

Pope  Gregory  the  thirteenth,' in  1581,  fent 
him  at  the  head  of  the  Jefuits  to  England  ;  but 
his  intolerable  arrogance  and  pride,  in  which  he 
affected  the  imperious  confequence  of  Wolsey, 
running  into  luxury  and  magnificence  more  than  his 
means  could  allow,  foon  rendered  him  obnoxious  to 
the  court  of  Elizabeth;  and,  perhaps,  it  is 
owing  to  this  that  he  is  reported  to  have  been  ex- 
ecuted in  her  i-^ign.  The  fact  however  is,  that 
when  fome  of  the  Jefuits  were  condemned,  and  the 
reft  in  danger  of  the  law,  Elizabeth,  out  of  hu- 
manity, ordered  them  all  to  be  fliipped  away  and 
fent  out  of  England.  Heywood  went  firii  to 
Rome  and  then  to  Naples,  v/here  he  became  ac^ 
quainted  with  John  Pi tseusj  a  zealous  and  bi- 
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goted  catholic,  who  fpeaks   of  him  in  the  higheft 
terms  of  refpect  and  admiration. 

Of  Thomas  Sackville,  lord  Dorset,  it 
may  not  be  unentertaining  to  relate  fome  particu- 
lars. He  is  faid,  in  conjunction  with  Norton,  of 
whom  I  fhall  prefently  fpeak,  to  have  written  what 
is  called  the  firft  Englifh  tragedy.  Sackville  was 
a  fludent  of  both  Univerfities,  entered  of  the  Tem- 
ple, and  early  called  to  the  Bar.  His  deportment 
was  fo  manly,  his  manners  fo  engaging,  and  his 
wit  fo  lively,  that  he  was  foon  confidered  as  an  ac- 
quifition  to  the  (late.  His  father  brought  him  into 
parliament,  at  whofe  death  he  took  poffeffion  of  a 
very  fplendid  inheritance. 

Soon  after  this  he  was  knighted,  and  immediately 
promoted  to  a  peerage  by  the  title  of  baron  Buck- 
hurst.  Determined  to  keep  up  all  the  confequencc 
attached  to  his  new  dignity,  he  launched  into  fuch 
magnificence  and  profufion  that,  notwithftanding  his 
immenfe  fortune,  he  very  foon  fufFered  material  in- 
convenience, but  the  tide  of  preferment  followed  on 
him  fo  faft  that  he  was  quickly  enabled  to  look  above 
his  difficulties.  In  1573,  the  queen  fent  him  am- 
baffador  to  Charles  the  ninth,  to  congratulate 
that  prince  on  his  marriage  with  the   daughter  of 
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Maximilian,  and  on  other  date  affairs*".  At  the 
court  of  France  he  was  received  with  all  the 
honours  due  to  his  own  merit  and  the  dignity  of 
his  foverei^n. 


O' 


It  fhould  feem  that  Elizabeth  made  nfe  of 
BucKHURST  to  play  off,  firfl  Leicester  and  after- 
wards Essex;  for  he  was  fent  ambaffador  to  the 
States  General  to  accominodate  fome  differences 
that  had  arifen  in  confequence  of  certain  conduct  in 
the  earl  of  Leicester,  at  which  they  had  thought 
proper  to  take  umbrage.     In  this   commiffion    he 


*  As  this  was  juft  after  the  mafTacre  of  the  Huguenots  on  the 
feaftofSt.  Bartholomew;  it  is  more  than  probable  that  thofe 
other  ftate  aftairs  were  fome  prudent  conditions  for  the  future  fafety 
of  the  Protellants.  Some  have  argued  the  very  reverfe,  but  tliis  we 
cannot  eafily  believe  of  Elizabeth.  She  had  the  higheft  opinion 
of  BucxHURST  as  a  man  of  uncommon  penetration  and  Iteadinefs. 
He  was  generally  felected  out  as  a  proper  pefon,  being  a  man  of 
profound  wifdom,  to  be  confulted  in  all  affairs  of  life  and  death. 
He  was  one  of  thofe,  being  then  in  the  privy  council,  who  fat  on  the 
trial  of  Thomas  Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk,  which  lord  was  ex- 
ecuted for  being  concerned  in  a  plot  to  recover  the  liberty  of  Mary, 
Clueen  of  Scots.  He  was  alfo  named  one  of  the  commiflioners  for  the 
trial  of  that  unhappy  queen;  and,  though  he  was  not  prefent  at  her 
condemnation  at  Pothering  ay  Castle,  yet,  after  her  fentencewas 
confirmed,  Elizabeth  made  choice  of  him  as  a  perfon  of  the  mofl 
infmuating  addrefs  in  her  court,  and  one  fliould  think  of  the  1 -aft 
feeling,  to  reconcile  her  to  her  hard  fwite,  and  to  fee  the  decree  put 
ill  execution. 
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acquitted  hlmfeir  with  great  honour  and  rectitude. 
There  was  fomeihing  in  it,  however,  which  pro- 
voked the  refentment  of  lord  Burleigh,  whofe 
influence  was  at  that  time  lb  great  wiih  the  queen 
that  BucKHURST  was  recalled  and  confined  to  his 
houfe  for  nine  months*.  On  Leicester's  deaths 
however,  his  interell  at  court  was  renewed  to  fuch 
a  degree  that  Burleigh,  who,  perhaps,  feared  to 
appear  his  enemy,  feigned  to  become  i\i>  fiiend. 
He  was  made  Knight  of  the  Garter,  Lr  lk\  the  tnal 
of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  and  joined  Burleigh 
in  negociating  a  peace  w-ith  Spain,  which,  produced 
the  renewal  of  a  treaty  M^ith  the  States  General  ; 
which,  Burleigh  having  fallen  fick,  Buckhurst 
had  all  the  honour  of  concluding;  and  which,  as  it 
cafed  the  queen  of  an  expence  amounting  to  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thaufand  a  year,  a  large  fum  at 
that  time,  brought  him  of  courfe  into  very  great 
favour. 

*  This  circumftance  may  ferve  for  a  leflbn  to  courtiers  who 
blindly  follow  the  refentment  of  their  employers.  Buckhurst 
gave  neither  fatisfaction  to  Elizabeth  nor  Burleigh.  The 
queen,  though  fhe  fent  him  under  a  colour  of  juftice  to  rectify  thefe 
miilakes,  rather  than  vindicate  the  offender,  did  not  mean  that  he 
fhould  act  fo  as  to  irritate  her  favourite;  and  Burleigi?,  though 
he  was  glad  enough  to  fee  Buckhurst  employed  in  order  to  keep 
down  the  influence  of  Leicester,  grew,  however  jealous  of  his 
fplendid  abilities,  and,  therefore,  prevailed  on  the  queen  to  connive 
at  injuftice  rather  than  give  him  an  opportunity  of  getting  the 
upper  hand. 
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In  1591,  he  was,  at  the  particular  inHance  of 
the  queen,  elected  Chancellor  of  the  Univeifity  of 
Oxford,  in  exprefs  oppoliiion  to  her  favourite 
the  earl  of  P2:>sex;  and,  on  Burleigh's  death, 
iliQ  conflituted  him  lord  high  treafurer.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  joined  in  a  comniiilion  with 
fir  Thomas  Egerton,  and  lord  Essex,  to  ne- 
gociate  with  the  Senate  of  Denmark;  and  when 
Essex  libelled  the  queen,  as  to  her  conduct  con- 
cerning Ireland,  when  the  mifguided  South- 
ampton, fuller  of  friendfhip  and  intemperate  zeal 
than  prudence  and  reafoil,  joined  that  unhappy- 
favourite,  BucKHURST  was  appointed  lord  high 
fteward  upon  the  occafion. 

James,  who  before  his  arrival  in  England 
had  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  honeft  fervices  and 
i'plendid  abilities  of  lord  Buckhurst,  fcarcely 
mounted  the  throne  when  he  renewed  that  noble- 
man's patent  of  lord  high  treafurer.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  created  him  earl  of  Dorset,  and 
appointed  him  one  of  the  commilTioners  for  exe- 
cuting the  office  of  earl  Marshal,  which,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  long  enjoy,  for  he  died  fud- 
denly  as  he  was  fitting  at  the  council  table  at 
Whitehall,  oa  the  19th  of  April,  1608,  aged 
feventy-two. 
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As  the  annals  of  this  country  have  fpoken 
largely  of  the  character  of  this  nobleman,  both  as 
a  man  and  a  ftatefman,  in  which  capacities  he  feems 
to  have  conducted  himfelf  moil  honourably,  I  fhall 
fpeak  no  further  of  him  than  as  a  dramatic  author, 
a  diflinction  equally  reputable  to  him  and  to  the 
theatre ;  for  it  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  his  good 
fenfe,  in  the  midft  of  his  great  variety  of  important 
avocations,  to  con  Oder  the  ft  age  as  an  object  worthy 
his  attention,  and  it  is  a  high  compliment  to  the 
ftage  that  it  received  fuch  early  improvement  from 
a  man  of  fuch  fplendid  Abilities. 

The  play  of  Gorhcduc,  written  by  Sackville 
in  conjunction  with  Norton,  which  is  faid  to  be 
the  firlt  Englifh  tragedy,  or  more  properly  the  firft 
regular  Englifh  tragedy,  is  taken  from  hiftory  and 
highly  fpoken  of  by  feveral  authors;  out  of  all 
which  praife,  however,  I  fhall  content  myfelf  with 
felccting  the  words  of  fir  Philip  Sidney.  "  It 
"  is,"  fays  he^  "  full  of  ftately  fpeeches,  well  found- 
"  ing  phrafes,  climbing  to  the  height  of  Seneca's 
"  fiyle,  and  as  full  of  notable  morality,  which  it 
*'  doth  moll  delightfully  teach,  and  fo  obtain  the 
i6  very  end  of  poetry." 

Norton,  who  is  faid  to  have  written  the  three 
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firfl  acts  of  Gorhoduc^  was  after  all,  very  likely,  only 
the  amanuenfis  of  Sackville.  He  was  counfel 
to  the  Stationer's  Company,  and  received  the  fees 
for  fiich  literary  works  as  were  entered  on  their 
books;  and,  happening  to  have  been  a  ftudent  with 
Sackville,  was  probably  afTifled  in  life  by  that 
nobleman.  His  own  writings  appear  to  have  been 
not  at  all  dramatic,  for  he  was  a  fort  of  enthiifiaft. 
He  tranflated  religious  pieces  from  the  latin,  and 
being  a  cotemporary  of  Sternhold,  and  Hop- 
Ki>is,  and  intimate  with  them,  he  affifted  thofe  no- 
table poets  in  their  curious  verfion  of  the  Pfalms. 
We  are  told  that  Norton  wrote  twenty-feven  of 
them  himfelf,  and  that  his  initials  are  prefixed  to 
them ;  if  fo,  the  reader  may  eafily  be  fatisfied  as  to 
his  poetical  abilities. 

Thomas  Preston  wrote  a  piece  called  Cam- 
hyfes^  King  of  Perfia^  which  would  have  been  but 
little  known  had  it  not  been  for  the  notice  taken  of 
it  and  its  author  by  more  celebrated  men  than 
Preston,  who  was,  according  to  report,  a  much 
better  actor  than  a  poet.  He  performed  fo  well  in 
a  play  called  Dido^  written  by  Ritwise,  before 
Elizabeth  in  1564,  when  fhe  was  entertained  at 
Cambridge;  that,  as  a  teflimony  of  her  appro- 
vol.  II.  Y  y 
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bation,   flie   fettled  a   penfion   on  him   of   twenty 
pounds  a  year*". 


Richard  Edwards,  who  was  born  in  1523, 
who  ran  very  rapidly  through  a  variety  of  ftudies, 
and  was  early  made  Mafler  of  Arts  at  Oxford, 
was  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  queen  Elizabeth's 
chapel,  and  teacher  of  mufic  to  the  children  of  the 
choir.  We  are  told  that  he  had  a  patent  as  manager 
of  a  theatre  royal  in  that  reign*  He  was  certainly 
very  highly  in  favour  with  the  queen,  who  con- 
ilantly  attended  and  very  nmch  admired  his  pro- 
ductions; of  which  the  pieces  known  to  us  are, 
Damon  and  Pythias,  and  Palamon  and  Arcyte^  both 
of  which  fubjects  are  familiar  to  every  reader,  and 
Ihew  evidently  how  much,  as  we  have  feen  before. 


*  This  man  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  an  object  of  envy  to 
Shakespear  :  a  moft  llrange  and  improbable  conjecture.  Shakes- 
pear  is  faid  to  have  ridiculed  the  circumftance  of  this  annuity  in  his 
Midfummer's  Night's  Dream -^  and,  in  Henry  the  Fourth,  to  have 
laughed  at  Preston's  play  where  he  makes  Falstaff  talk  of 
**  King  Cambyses  vicn."  The  latter  tour  of  pleafantry  \%  natural 
enough,  but  there  js  nothing  of  envy  in  it;  and,  as  to  the  annuity,  a* 
k  was  conferred  in  the  very  year  that  Shakespear  was  born,  he 
eonld  neither  envy  it  nor  will  he  be  fuppofed  of  being  fuch  a 
bungler  at  his  profellion,  or  fo  ungrateful  as  to  ridicule  the  queen 
for  a  benefit  fiie  had  conferred  on  another  thirty  years  before,  when, 
at  the  very  time  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  written  this  ridicule,  flie  wa» 
heaping  favours  on  him. 
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that  Chaucer  and  the  other  old  poets  have  con- 
tributed to  the  celebrity  of  the  theatre. 

Damon  and  Pythias^  one  of  the  mod  affecting 
and  beautiful  (lories  of  antiquity,  is,  confidering  the 
time,  very  dramatically  treated  by  Edwards,  but 
Palamon  and  Arcyte^  taken  avowedly  from  Chau- 
cer's Knight's  Tale,  was  the  greateft  favourite  with 
the  court.  After  the  firll  reprefentation  of  this 
piece,  the  queen  fuminoned  the  poet  into  her  pre- 
fence  and  paid  him  very  handfome  compliments. 
She  remarked  that  Palamon  was  fo  juftly  drawn 
as  a  lover,  that  he  muft  have  been  in.  love  indeed. 
That  Arcyte  v;as  a  right  martial  knight,  having  a 
fwart  and  manly  countenance,  yet  with  the  afpect 
of  a  Venus  clad  in  armour;  that  the  lovely  Emi- 
lia was  a  virgin  of  uncorrupted  purity  and  unble- 
mifhed  fimplicity;  and  that,  although  Ihe  fung  fo 
fweetly,  and  gathered  flowers  alone  in  the  garden, 
fhe  preferved  her  chaftity  undeflowered.  Emilia 
was  the  only  female  part  in  the  play.  It  was  per- 
formed by  a  boy  of  fourteen  years  old,  the  fon  of  the 
dean  of  Chriftchurch,  dreffed  like  a  princefs,  and 
the  queen  was  fo  charmed  with  him,  that  (lie  pre- 
fented  him  with  eight  guineas.  The  reputation  of 
Edwards  was  certainly  very  high  during  his  life 
which  terminated  the  very  year  in  which  he  pro- 
duced with  fo  much,  fucccfs  Palamon  and  Arcyte^ 

y  y  2 
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George    Peele,   a  moft  excentric  character, 
was  on   one    account    or  another  very   celebrated 
early  in  Elizabeth's  reign.     He  took  the  degree 
of  Mafter  of  Arts  at  (Oxford,  and  afterwards  be- 
came in  London  the  city  poet,  and  had  the  order- 
ing of  the  pageants.      He  is  fpoken  of  as  a  very  vo- 
luminous dramatic  writer,  and  we  are  told  that  his 
works  not  only  fucceeded  very   greatly  in  his  life 
but  that  they  were  read  with  great  pleafure  after  his 
death.    He  is  faid  in  particular  to  have  been  a  good 
paftoral  poet.     Upon  the  whole,  however,  as  it  is 
too  frequently  the  cafe,  he  feems  to  have  derived 
his  reputation  more  from  having  been  the  object  of 
patronage  to  a  nobleman,  than  to  the  mufes,  for  his 
merry  pranks  in  which  he  is  claOed  with  Scoggan, 
Skelton,  and  Dick  Tarleton,  all  bon  vivants^ 
with  whom  the  earl  of  North  umber  l  an  d,  in  imi- 
tation of  Anthony  with  the   Roman   actors,  very 
often  condefcended  to  get  drunk,  lifted  him  into  a 
degree   of  public  opinion,  which  his  works  do  not 
by  any  means  appear  to  bear  out.     In  fhort  his  pro- 
fligate manners  and  irregular  life  but  little  qualified 
him  for  a  knowledge  of  that  novelty   indifpenfibly 
neceffary  in    the  compofition    of  a  real    dramatic 
entertainment;  and  it  is,  therefore,   though  one  of 
his  plays  has  been  ignorantly  attributed  to  Shakes- 
pear,  that  the  licentious  George  Peele,  like  his 
imitators,  Rochester  and   Killigrew,  is  little 
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known  but  by  his  jefls,  "  which,"  an  author  fays, 
"  in  literature,  may  be  compared  to  the  tricks  of 
''  a  fharper  in  fociety,  for  they  are  falfe,  fpecious 
"  and  impoling." 

Lilly  was  in  his  time  fo  noted  a  character,  for 
peculiarity  is  always  lure  to  be  notorious,  that  he  has 
an  indifpenhble  right  to  be  mentioned  here.  He 
feems  as  if  he  had  fet^ut,  not  only  with  a  view  to 
reform  the  ftage,  but  the  Englifh  language;  which, 
however,  he  miferably  injured  by  fubllituting 
quaintnefs  for  hmplicity,  and  bombaft  for  wit.  His 
aim  was  to  become  mailer  of  the  revels  that  through 
the  medium  of  the  ftage  he  might  promulgate  his 
meditated  innovation.  He  miffed  it,  however,  for 
queen  Elizabeth  did  not  chufe  to  give  him  that 
pod;  but  this  did  not  deter  him,  for  knowing  well 
the  affectation  of  courts,  and  being  a  man  of  con- 
fummate  perfeverence,  he  let  himfelf  up  as  a  rcr 
former  of  the  Englifh  language  under  an  idea  of 
weeding  it  of  obfolete  and  uncooth  exprefTions;  in 
which  taflc  he  fo  well  fucceeded,  that  it  was  as  un- 
fafliionable,  for  a  time,  in  the  court  of  Elizabeth 
to  be  ignorant  of  Lilly's  Euphuifme^  as  it  was 
called,  as  it  would  be  now  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
French  language  *. 

*  We  have  feen  many  inftances  where   fingiilarity  has  been  fo 
cherifhed  for  excellence  that  authcrs  have  made  iorlunei  vvlicu  they 
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Li  L  L  Y  wrote  nine  plays,  which  have  all  a  fmack 
of  Euphuifm^  and  were  therefore  celebrated  for  their 
day,  for  they  were  all  Epheincrons.  He  is,  neverthe- 
lefs,  highly  extolled  by  fonie  writers  as  a  paragon  of 

themfelves  only  expected  to  excite  curiofity,  and  wlien  they  actually 
merited  public  indignation.  As  to  Mr.  Lilly  and  his  anatomy  of 
wit,  which  he  diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of  Euphues  and  his  England^ 
he  feems  fuccefsfuUy  to  have  laughed  at  the  people  he  pretended  to 
to  inftruct.  This  flupid  and  extravagant  romance  v^as  a  quaint  and 
an  aifected  imitation  of  oriental  poetry ;  which,  by  a  fubditution  of 
exotic  phrafes  in  the  place  of  vernacular  expreHions,  deprived  the 
Englifh  language  of  all  its  fimplicity  to  fluff  it  with  every  thing  that 
was  unnatural.  It  was  like  plucking  up  daifies  to  plant  tube-rofes. 
In  fhort  he  was  a  fhallow  writer  but  a  keen  penetrator,  and  knew  how 
to  make  up  with  art  and  cunning  for  the  deficiencies  of  nature  and 
genius.  An  inftance  or  two  will  fliew  that,  however  Lilly  was 
ignorant  as  to  blowing  the  rofes  of  language  in  June,  he  managed 
pretty  well  to  preferve  a  faint  refemblance  of  them  at  Chriftmas^ 
which  is  a  more  extraordinary  thing. 

Speaking  of  love  he  fays,  '*  There  mufl  in  every  triangle  be 
**  three  lines.  The  firfl:  beginneth,  the  fecond  augmenteth  the  third 
**  concludeth  it  a  figure  :  fo  in  love  three  virtues ;  afl'ection,  which 
**  draweth  the  heart;  fecrecy,  which  encreafeth  the  hope;  conftancy, 
**  which  finifheth  the  work :  Without  any  of  thefe  rules  there  caa 
"be  no  triangle;  without  any  of  thefe  virtues,  no  love.'*.  In 
another  place  we  find  this  paffage.  "  Fire  cannot  be  hidden  in 
**  the  fiax  without  fmoke,  nor  muik  in  the  bofom  without  fmell, 
•'  nor  love  in  the  heart  without  fufpicion."  To  examine  this  mad- 
nefs  would  be  to  imitate  it.  It  anfwered  tlie  author's  purpofe; 
for  whatever  his  merits  were  as  to  erudition  he  had  read  enough  to 
know  that  affectation  would  be  fare  to  fucceed  at  court ;  and,  though 
we  cannot  compliment  him  on  liaving  derived  his  fuccefs  from  his 
genius,  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  him  fome  degree  of  praife  for 
conciliating  that  credulity  he  fuccefbfully  laughed  at. 
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lilerature.  Blount  calls  him  '*  the  only  rare  poet 
'^  of  that  time/'  which  obfervation,  as  fome  of  his 
plays  were  Itarted  againft  fome  of  Shakesp ear's, 
will  no  doubt  be  univerfally  credited.  ''  The  witty, 
''  comical,  facetioufly-quick  and  unparalleled  John 
''  Lilly."  And  in  another  place  mafter  Blount 
tells  us,  infpired  no  doubt  with  beauties  o^  Euphuifm^ 
"that  he  fate  at  Apollo's  table;  that  Apollo 
*'  gave  him  a  wTeath  of  his  own  bays  without  fnatch- 
^'  ing;  and  that  the  lyre  he  played  on  had  no  bor- 
*'  rowed  Ilrings."  Thus  Lilly,  who  paffed  that  for 
wit  which  he  knew  to  be  ftupidity,  like  a  bouncer 
who  at  lalt  believes  his  own  lies,  was  flattered,  by 
the  fame  quaintnefs,  the  fame  bafe  coin  he  had  im- 
pofed  upon  others,  into  a  belief  of  that  merit  to 
which  truth  and  nature  vainly  laboured  to  convince 
him  he  was  an  utter  llranger. 

Robert  Green,  would  have  been  confidered 
as  an  author  of  merit  and  held  in  fome  efteem  had 
he  not,  in  company  with  George  Peele,  and  the 
fet  already  mentioned,  plunged  himfelf  into  every 
fpecies  of  profligacy  and  debauchery ;  leaving  a 
good  and  beautiful  wife  to  lavifli  her  fubftance  on 
libertines  and  proftitutes.  We  are  told  that  he  is 
the  firft  Englifti  poet  who  wrote  for  bread ;  having 
been  obliged,  whenever  his  extravagance  threw  him 
to  diftrefs,  to  have  recourfe  to  his  pen  for  fubfiltence. 
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This  induced  him  mofl  fliamefully  to  proftitute  his 
genius ;  for,  knowing  that  thofe  writings  would  be 
fureil  to  fell  bed  which  were  the  mod  obfcene,  he 
gratified  the  rakes  of  that  age  by  every  fpecies  of 
licentious  poetry  till  he  obtained  by  thefe  worthy 
labours  a  confiderable  income.  Penury,  however, 
difeafe,  the  indignation  of  good  men,  and  a  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  his  own  infamy,  led  him  into  a  gradual 
termination  of  his  miferable  and  profligate  life,  which 
after  all  finiflied  as  it  had  began ;  for,  a  voluptuary 
to  the  lad,  he  died  by  over- eating  himfelf. 

Some  affirm  that  he  died  a  penitent,  and  inftance, 
to  prove  this  alfertion,  his  having  written  a  letter 
full  of  contrition  to  his  injured  wife,  and  alfo  two  or 
three  publications  of  the  fame  complexion.  The 
manner  of  his  death,  however,  the  hypocrify  con- 
tained in  his  recantations,  and  above  all,  his  total 
forgetfulnefs  of  his  wife's  didrefs  till  he  was  in  the 
mod  abject  didrefs  himfelf,  are  pretty  plain  proofs 
that  his  profligacy  was  irmate  and  impodible  to  be 
eradicated;  and  that,  in  proportion  as  difeafe  im- 
paired the  vigour  of  his  mind,  he  covered  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  libertine  with  the  meannefs  of  a  fyco- 
phant,  and  the  diffimulation  of  a  hypocrite. 

Green  wrote  four  plays,  and  was  concerned  in 
feveral  others,  all  which  evince  a  mind  which,  had 
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it  been  rightly  turned,  would  have  lent  confiderable 
afliftance  to  the  caufe  of  literature. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney,  whofe  writings,  public 
conduct,  and  remarkable  fortunes,  very  peculiarly 
diftinguifhed  him,  demands  to  be  noticed  in  this 
place.  He  was  born  in  1554.  He  was  elegantly 
educated,  and  very  early  fent  on  his  travels.  When 
he  was  but  eighteen,  he  narrowly  efcaped  afiTaffina- 
tionat  Paris  during  the  maffacre  of  the  huguenots; 
at  twenty-two  he  was  fent  on  an  embaffy  to  Ran- 
dolph, emperor  of  Germany,  from  which  time 
he  took  an  active  and  very  often  a  refolute  part  as  a 
vigilant  ftatefman.  He  oppofed  the  queen's  mar- 
riage with  the  duke  of  An  jou,  as  it  is  fuppofed  at 
the  inftance  of  his  uncle  the  earl  of  Leicester. 
The  queen,  however,  appears  not  to  have  been  very 
well  pleafed;  for,  upon  fome  frivolous,  though  vio- 
lent quarrel  which  he  had  with  Vere,  earl  of  Ox- 
ford, he  was  conftrained  to  retire  from  court. 

He  wa5  foon,  however,  recalled,  for  in  1580  he 
was  knighted;  and,  immediately  bringing  his  abili- 
ties into  action,  he  projected  an  expedition  with  fir 
Francis  Drake  againft  America,  but  was  again 
rellrained  by  the  queen.  She,  however,  made  him 
governor  of  Flushing,  which  had  then  been  juft 
vox.  n,  z  z 
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put  into  her  pofleflion  as  one  of  the  cautionary 
towns,  and  general  of  horfe. 

After  this  fir  Philip  was  permitted  to  piirfue 
his  career  unreftrained ;  for  in  July,  1586,  he  fur- 
prized  Axil,  and,  by  his  enterprizing  and  fpirited 
conduct  preferved  the  lives  and  the  honour  of  th'e 
the  Englifh  army  at  Graveline.  From  thefe  he 
afpired  to  other  fplendid  and  valorous  atchieve- 
ments,  till  his  fame  was  fo  great,  and  fo  univerfalj 
that  he  was  put  in  election  for  the  kingdom  of  Po- 
land, which  it  is  fuppofed  he  would  have  carried 
but  for  the  interference  of  the  queen,  who  faid  "  fhe 
*'  admired  his  emulation  but  could  not  confent  to 
'•  lofc  his  fervices." 

What  could  be  the  radical  catlfe  of  Eliza- 
beth's ftrange  conduct  in  relation  to  this  extra- 
ordinary man,  one  moment  advancing  his  fortune 
the  next  repelling  it,  is  one  of  thofe  ftate  fecrets  to 
which  different  authors  give  different  motives,  but 
are  leldom  able  to  come  at  the  truth.  Sidney 
being  the  nephew  of  Leicester,  it  is  very  natural 
to  fuppofe  that  he  partook  of  the  fmiles  and  frowns 
-with  which,  according  to  circumftances,  the  queen 
favoured  or  threatened  the  uncle.  All  we  certainly 
know  is  that  her's  was  a  fort  of  an  April  kindnefs, 
and  that  it  was  fometimes  her  cuftom  to  lour  and 
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fometimes  to  fiiine  upon  her  favcarites;  for,  though 
(he  loudly  lamented  the  death  of  Sidney,  whea 
covered  with  glory  he  gallantly  fell  in  the  flower 
of  his  age  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen,  when  flic  was 
told  fometime  afier  that  her  favourite  Essex  had 
atchieved  prodigies  of  valour,  (lie  blamed  him  for 
his  forwardnefs,  and  cried  out  to  Burleigh,  "  why 
"  we  fliall  have  him  knocked,  on  the  head  like  that 
''  rafh  fellow  Sidney." 

The  literary  works  of  fir  Philip-  Sidney  are 
various,  and  are  allowed  to  pofl'efs  confiderable 
merit.  His  Arcadia,  by  which  he  has  been  moft 
celebrated,  ran  though  eight  editions,  though  not 
publiflied  till  after  his  death.  Some  efteem  his 
Apology  for  Poetry  as  his  bed  performance,  and  his 
defence  of  his  uncle,  the  earl  of  Leicester,  has 
been  fpoken  of  as  a  fpirited  and  fenfible  production. 
He  wrote  one  dramatic  piece  called  The  Lady  of. 
May, 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  has  been  fpoken  of  dif- 
ferently by  different  authors.;  but  this  is  cafily  ac- 
counted for.  He  was  prcfefTedly  a  Maecenas,  and 
it  is  natural  that  patronage  fliould  in  great  meafure 
beget  praife.  This  praife.  however  beftoyved  on  the 
poet  has  regularly  coaled^  as  the  man  has  been  for- 
gotten.   He  is  firit  extolllcd,  afterwards, pjaifcd,  theii 
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commended,  and  at  laft  abufed.  Of  Sidney  it 
has  been  faid  by  a  writer  near  his  time,  "  that  he 
"  enjoyed  and  deferved  the  moft  exalted  praifes  of 
''  his  own  age,  and  would  of  future  ages.  That 
*'  Spenser  reverenced  him,  not  only  as  a  patron 
"  but  as  a  mafter.  That  fo  much  fweet  nature,  ex- 
*'  celle'nt  behaviour,  well  digefted  learning,  rare  wit, 
''  courage,  breeding,  and  other  additional  accom- 
"  plifhments  of  converfation  never  before  met  in 
*'  any  one  man.  That  he  was  a  flatefman,  a  foldier, 
''  and  a  fcholar;  but,"  fays  he,  "  his  pen  and  his 
*'  fword  have  rendered  him  famous  enough ;  for 
*'  he  died  by  the  one  and  by  the  other  he'll  live 
''  for  ever." 

This  is  not  an  exact  mode  of  biographical  cele- 
bration, nor  indeed  is  it  very  correct  fenfe ;  but  it  is 
panegyric  which  may  take  leave,  fo  it  be  warm  and 
glowing,  to  be  a  little  abfurd,  under  an  idea  of 
fhrouding  inaccuracy  behind  the  dazzle  of  ad- 
miration. 

The  other  author  I  allude  to  who,  I  hope,  as 
he  allows  no  pofthumous  fame  to  others  has  no  ex- 
pectation of  any  himfelf,  fays  of  fir  Philip  Sid- 
ney, "that  accidents  of  birth,  court  favour,  and 
"  popularity,  gild  a  (lender  portion  of  merit.  He 
"  had  great  valour,  but  it  was  an  age  of  heroes. 
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«  We  have,"  fays  he,  "  a  tedious,  lamentable,  pe- 
"  dantic,  paftoral  romance,  which  the  patience  of  a 
"  young  virgin  in  love  cannot  wade  through  ;  and 
«  fome  abfurd  attempts  to  fetter  Englifh  verfe  in 
"  Roman  chains;  a  proof  that  this  applauded  au- 
*'  thor  underftood  but  little  the  genius  of  his  own 
"  language."  After  going  on  for  fome  time  in  the 
'^  fame  drain,  he  finifhes  with  faying  that  "  he  died 
**  with  the  raflinefs  of  a  volunteer,  after  having 
^'  lived  to  write  with  ih^  fang  Jroid  of  Madmoifelle 

**    SCUDERY.'* 

The  fact  feems  to  be  that,  like  Bo lin broke, 
Horace  Walpole,  and  many  other  noble  au- 
thors, who,  by  their  own  admirable  abilities  and 
their  liberal  encouragement  of  cotemporary  writers 
in  need  of  their  protection,  have  left  behind  them 
a  double  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  pofterity,  fir 
Philip  Sidney  was  not  only,  as  Falstaff  fays, 
witty  himfelf  but  the  caufe  of  wit  in  others. 

The  writings  of  authors  of  this  defcription  are 
in  general  more  the  fruits  of  their  leifure  hours,  and 
a  relief  from  arduous  avocations,  than  a  regular  em- 
ployment  to  which  their  inclination  induce  them 
folely  to  attend.  The  works  qf  Sidney  are  full  of 
genius,  beauty,  and  good  fcnfc;  and,  though  they 
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may  not  merit  fo  warm  a  eulogium  as  that  bellowed 
on  him  by  the  firll  author  I  have  quoted,  they  arc 
confiderably  above  that  mediocrity  into  which  they 
are  attempted  to  be  lowered  by  the  laft. 

Many  more  authors  ought  to  be  enumerated 
who,  though  they  produced  pieces  during  the  reign 
of  Shake  SPEAR,  darted  originally  before  him.  Of 
thefe,  however,  little  more  can  be  noticed  than  that 
they  affifted  in  preparing  the  ftage  for  that  ftate  of 
perfection  towards  which  it  was  then  verging  but 
which  certainly  it  would  never  have  attained  but  for 
the  incomparable  and  unparalleled  talents  of  our 
immortal  bard.  It  may  not  be  amifs,  however,  to 
remark  that  fome  of  thefe  were  men  of  no  meaa 
abilities. 

Alexander  Nevill  made  a  very  early  pro- 
grefs  in  learning,  and  at  fixteen  alfociated  with  the 
celebrated  Jasper  Heywood  in  tranfiating  the 
tragedies  of  Seneca.  In  this  affociation,  New- 
ton, a  very  learned  writer,  who  was  firft  a  fchool- 
mafter,  and  who,  through  the  patronage  of  Robert 
earl  of  Essex,  became  beneficed,  Nuce,  who  is 
faid  rather  to  have  attempted  plays  in  the  manner  of 
Seneca  than  to  have  tranflated  Seneca  himfelf, 
Studly,  who  was  a  flu  dent  at  Cambridge,  and. 
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afterwards  killed  at  the  fiege  of  Breda  under  the 
command  of  prince  Maurice,  were  all  members. 
Among  this  fraternity  who  worked  feparately  as 
well  as  in  conjunction,  almofl:  the  whole  of  Se- 
neca's tragedies  were  rendered  into  Englifli,  and 
feveral  others  invented;  by  which  efforts  the  En- 
glifh  ftage  boafted,  if  not  the  fancy  of  Greece,  at 
lead  the  regularity  of  Rome, 

Befides  thefe  were  Fulwell,  who  is  fpoken 
of  as  an  ingenious  writer,  and  who  produced  one 
piece  called  Like  will  to  like  quothe  the  Devil  to 
the  Collier  ;  Lupton  who  wrote  a  play  called  All 
for  Money ;  Ingeland,  who  wrote  The  Difobedient 
Child;  Nash,  who  was  a  companion  of  Green 
and  his  difolute  friends,  and  who  but  for  his  pro- 
fligacy might  have  ranked  well  as  an  author,  for  he 
was  remarkable  for  keen  and  witty  fatire  ;  Kyf  fin, 
who  tranflated  one  of  the  comedies  of  Terence, 
and  who  was  tutor  to  the  children  of  his  patron, 
lord  Buckhurst;  Golding,  who  tranflated  many 
celebrated  works  with  great  reputation ;  and  feveral 
other  authors  that  might  be  named,  befides  anony- 
mous playwrights  out  of  number,  whofe  pieces  arc 
entered  at  Stationer's  Hall. 

Thus  out  of  a  very  large  mafs  of  materials  I 
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have  felected  fuch  particulars  as  I  confidered  fully 
adequate  to  illuftrate  all  I  have  advanced  relative  to 
the  antiquity  of  the  Englifh  theatre.  I  fhall  now 
firft  enquire  into  the  merit  of  the  early  actors,  and 
afterwards  recapitulate  fuch  circumftances  as  may 
be  yet  neceffary  to  go  over,  in  order  to  give  Shakes- 
pear  a  clear  flage  on  his  firft  appearance. 
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ACTORS. 


To  fpeak  of  the  antiquity  of  Englifh  acting  with  ^ 
view  of  (hewing  what  it  particularly  was  would  be 
impoflible,  and  even  to  take  it  up  generally  would 
be  to  leave  it  in  a  very  indefinite  ftate.  We  might 
fay  with  great  truth  that  Alfred,  RichardjCosiur. 
DE  Lion,  and  many  other  princes  were  actors,  that 
the  monks,  out  of  all  enumeration,  were  actors,  and 
that  the  kingdom  at  different  times  fwarmed  with 
actors,  who  were  always  correctly  of  the  fame  de- 
fcription,  even  from  the  time  of  the  Roman  con- 
queft  to  the  vagrant  act  of  Edward  the  third. 

The  particular  merits  of  thefe  men,  however,  will 
never  be  known,  and  fome  may  think  it  not  very  ma- 
terial that  they  fhouid  ;  were  it  poffible,  however,  to 
get  at  them  I  (hould  lofe  no  diligence  in  the  fearch ; 
for,  though  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  man  who 
merely  utters  cannot  fland  the  fame  chance  of  pofthu- 
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\no\is  fame  as  the  man  who  writes,  yet  the  obligation 
was  mutual  while  the  actor  lived ;  and  I  don't  fee  why 
the  poet,  whofe  works  he  fet  off,  fhould  neglect  to 
celebrate  that  merit  without  which  he  himfelf  would 
never  have  be^n  celebrated.  What  pains  have  been 
taken  to  perpetuate  the  merfiory  of  Rosciusf 
Kings,  poets,  and  philofophers,  have  written  and 
fpoken  his  eulogium.  To  Richard's  being  an 
actor,  England  owed  the  releafe  of  that  monarch, 
and  to  the  adroitnefs  of  Alfred  in  the  fame  ca- 
pacity fprung  th^  victory  over  the  Danes. 

The  fimilarity  of  the  progrefs  of  acting  in  En- 
clan  d  and  France  has  been  already  noticed.  In 
France  we  find  no  actors  celebrated  by  name  till 
we  get  at  Tur lupin  and  his  companions  intro- 
duced by  the  farces  of  the  Children  of  Sans  Souci; 
and  here,  though  we  find  a  pretty  flrong  contention 
between  the  ftudents  at  St.  Paul's  fchool  and  thel 
clerks  at  Clerkenwell,  yet  till  the  interludes  of 
Heywood,  in  which  he  himfelf,  fir  Thomas 
More,  and  others  aififted,  we  learn  nothing  of  the 
particular  merits  of  an  actor. 

From  this  time,  however,  we  begin  to  get  pretty 
well  acquainted  with  them,  and  find  that,  either  for 
pleafure  or  profit  that  knot  of  ton  vivants  which 
were  headed  by  Green,  Peele,  and  Nash,  were 
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all  actors.  The  mod  confpicuaus  in  the  groupe  is 
Tarleton,  whofe  hiltory  contains  fome  whimlical 
particulars.'  He  was  brought  to  town  from  Shrop- 
shire by  one  of  the  fervants  of  lord  LiiiCESXERj 
who  found  him  in  a  field  taking  care  of  his  father'st 
fwine,  and  was  fo  pleafed  with  his  anfwers  that  he 
introduced  him  to  the  earl,  who  aftoniflied  at  the 
quicknefs  of  his  intellects,  brought  him  to  court 
where  he  became  a  fort  of  jefter  to  the  queen. 

We  are  told  that  there  were  times  when  Eliza- 
beth preferred  Tar L ETON  to  all  her  favourites; 
that  the  courtiers  paid  him  the  greateft  homage,  and 
often  employed  him  to  pave  the  way  for  their  kind 
reception.  "  When  the  queen,"  fays  an  author, 
*'  was  ferious,  1  dare  not  fay  fullen,  Tarletom 
"  could  undumpifh  her  at  his  pleafure.  He  told 
*'  her  more  of  her  faults  than  moft  of  her  chaplains, 
"  and  cured  her  of  her  melancholy  better  than  all 
*'  her  phyficians." 

Tarleton  was  an  actor  at  the  Bull  in  Bifhop- 
gate-ftreet,  and  performed  originally  in  the  play  of 
Henry  the  Fifths  from  which  Shakespear  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  collected  the  materials  for  his  play 
under  the  fame  title.  Suppofmg,  however,  this 
report  to  be  truth,  it  could  havQ  fuiniflied  him 
gnly  with  a  few  hints,  for  it  had  neitl-ter  Fvuex-hn* 
A  a  a  i& 
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Pistol,  the  Hostess,  or  any  of  thofe  excellent 
characters  which  we  know  to  have  been  Shakes- 
pear's  invention,  or  rather  his  imitation  from  nature. 

When  Elizabeth,  at  the  felicitation  of  fir 
Francis  Walsingham,  appointed  a  dozen 
players  to  perform  at  Barn-Elms,  allowing  them 
wages,  and  liveries  as  grooms  of  the  chamber,  Tar- 
LETON  was  made  a  fort  of  manager.  An  old  au- 
thor fays,  "  that  for  the  clown's  part  he  never  had 
his  equal.  Even  Ben  Johnson,  who  libels  actors, 
could  not  refrain  from  applauding  Tarleton.  In- 
deed, by  all  accounts,  his  humour  was  of  an  irre- 
fiftable  kind,  I  fuppofe  fomething  like  that  of 
Weston,  for  we  are  told  that  "  the  felf  fame  words 
*'  fpoken  by  another  would  hardly  move  a  merry 
*'  man  to  fmile,  which  uttered  by  him  would  force 
*'  a  fad  foul  to  laughter  *." 


*  "  There  are  many  (lories  related  of  Tarleton,  txvo  of  which 
at  leaft  appears  to  be  fabrications.  Every  one  knows  that  Rabelais^ 
when  he  had  not  a  fous  in  his  pocket,  contrived  to  feafl  fumptiioufly 
all  the  way  from  Province  to  Paris,  by  wrapping  up  brickduil 
in  different  papers,  and  writing  on  them  *'  Poifon  for  the  king; 
**  poifon  for  the  queen,  poifon  for  the  dauphin;"  by  which  ftra- 
tagem  he  contrived  to  be  conveyed  at  the  expence  of  the  govern- 
ment as  a  ftate  prifoner.  A  fimilar  flory  is  trumpt  up  for  Ta  r  leton  ; 
who,  having  run  up  a  large  fcore  at  an  alehoufe  in  Sandwich, 
made  a  fervant  boy  accufe  him  as  a  feminary  priefl,  and  fo  contrived 
that  the  officers  of  juftice  when  they  came  in  fearch  of  him  found 
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Tar L ETON  for  Tome  time  kept  a  tavern  in 
Paternofter  Row,  and  afterwards  the  fign  of  the 
Tabor  in  Grace  Church  Street,  where  his  humour 
operated  as  fuch  an  attraction  that  it  was  common  to 
have  his  portrait  as  a  lign*.  Oldys  fays  that  there 
was  a  fign  in  the  Borough  of  a  man  playing  on  the 
pipe  and  tabor  with  the  name  of  Tarleton  written 
under  it,  and  that  this  portrait  was  a  copy  of  a 
wooden  print  which  was  publiflied  at  the  head  of  a 
work  called  Tarleton  s  Jejls  t. 


him  on  his  knees  croffinghimfelf.  Thefe  vigilant  miniflers  of  jiidic^ 
fancying  they  fhoiild  make  a  good  thing  of  this  difcovery,  paid  his 
reckoning  and  conveyed  him  to  London  ;  but  when  he  came  before 
Fleetwood,  the  recorder,  who  knew  him  and  recognized  in  this 
trick  one  of  the  well  known  exploits  of  Tarleton,  he  not  only 
difcharged  him  but  courteoufly  entertained  him  in  return  for  his  wit. 
Another  time,  when  he  was  in  a  ftorm  and  the  paflengers  were  or- 
dered to  throw  their  moft  cumberfome  luggage  overboard,  he  is  faid 
to  have  requefted  that  he  might  throw  his  wife  into  the  fea,  wliich 
poHTibly  might  have  happened,  and  that  is  all  we  can  fay,  for  it  has 
been  a  joke  for  more  tlian  two  thoufand  years.  By  the  way,  Tar- 
leton is  faid  to  have  reafon  for  wiihing  to  be  difencunibered  of  his 
wife,  for  he  was  a  notorious  cuckold  ;  nay,  they  go  fo  far  as  to  fay 
that  Cuckold's  Point  was  fo  named  by  a  waterman  as  he  one  day 
landed  Tarleton  at  that  place. 

•  In  Biihop  Hall's  Satires  we  find  thefe  words  : 

"  To  fit  with  Tarleton  on  an  ale  port's  fign. !  ** 

•f-  Lord  Oxford  had  a  portrait  of  Tarleton  with  his  tabor  and 
pipe  certainly  taken  from  the  print  in  the  front  of  this  jeft  book.  He 
is  there  reprefented  in  his  Clown's  drefs,  playing  on  his  pipe  with 
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He  wrote  one  dramatic  piece  called  The  Seven 
Deadly  Sins ;  and  this  appears  to  have  been  when 
tired  of  his  debaucheries,  he,  like  Green  and 
Nash,  pretended  to  repent  of  his  irregularities  ;  at 
which  time  his  wit  feems  to  ha^'^e  dwindled  into 
mere  fcurrility,  for,  as  he  grew  d^^hilitated  with  his 
exceffes,  he  became  four  and  farcaftic.  None  ef- 
caped  his  virulence,  not  even  Leicester,  and 
Raliegh;  till,  being  difcarded  from  court,  and 
growing  every  day  more  contemptible  in  the  worldV 
opinion,  he  died  like  VoLXAiRiia  mixture  of  im- 
becility, folly,  and  irrefolution. 

ScoGGAN,  according  to  the  mod  probable  ac- 
counts of  him,  was  a  wicked  wit.  He  had  none  of 
the  humour  of  Tarleton,  the  fterhug  lenfe  of 
Green,  the  fatire  of  Nash,  nor  the  barefaced  ri- 
baldry of  Peele  ;  but  he  had  a  cunning  that  gave 
him  abilities  to  cope  with  them  all.  He  would  at- 
tack every  man's  darling  foible  and  appear  to  be  his 
mafter  in  his  own  art,  by  which  means,  though  al- 
ways needy,  he  always  got  praife,  confidence,  and  a 


one  hand  and  beating  the  drum  with  the  other.  This  print  is  faid  to 
have  been  fo  well  cut,  that  a  flatnefs  appears  upon  the  nofe  which  was 
occafioned  by  a  wound  he  got  in  parting  fome  dogs  and  bears.  Thjis 
mistbrtune  he  turned  into  merrinient  by  noticing  that  it  did  not  affect 
him>  for  that  he  had  ftill  fagacity  enough  to  fmell  a  knave  from  aA 
honefl  man. 
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good  bellyful.  If  Tarleton  laughed  at  his  pau- 
city of  wit,  he  laughed  at  Tarleton  by  making 
him  a  cuckold;  if  Green  reproached  him  with 
his  poverty,  he  took  revenge  by  helping  Greem 
off  with  his  money;  if  Nash  provoked  him  by  his 
fatire  he  wardied  off  the  (haft  by  callous  indifference; 
and  if  Peele  made  him  uleful  in  the  city  pageants, 
he  not  only  feafted  well  at  his  expence,  but  he 
fnacked  the  fees  and  pawned  the  ornaments.  Thus 
his  acting  was  more  ferviceable  to  him  off  than  on 
the  ftage,  wherfc  his  abilities  are  faid  to  have  been 
but  mediocre.  With  the  affittance,  however,  of  thus 
playing  upon  his  companions,  and  now  and  then  on 
their  common  patron,  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land, ScoGGAN  took  care,  though  he  got  into 
all  their  fcrapes,  to  keep  himfelf  clear  of  the  confe- 
quences  of  them. 

Concerning  fome  of  the  other  performers  of  that 
time  I  have  already  fpokfen.  Preston  was  very 
celebrated,  fo  was  Skelton,  and  fo  were  many  of 
the  company  that  performed  under  the  direction  of 
Edwards*.     Indeed  as  to  their  particular  meri^ts 


*  The  young  fcholars  bred  up  under  Edwards,  arc  very 
■wannly  celebrated  as  excellent  actors.  In  the  play  of  Falamon  and 
Arcyte^  I  have  already  noticed  the  youth  who  performed  the  part  of 
the  Princefs,  and  that  he  was  fon  to  the  Dean  of  Chrift  Church, 
which  will  (hew  that  acting  at  that  time  was  by  no  means  thought 
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it  is  extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  critical 
knowledge  of  them.  The  fpecimen  I  have  given 
of  Tarleton's  celebrity  will,  however,  prove 
that  the  profeffion  of  an  actor  was  completely 
known  at  that  time,  for  nothing  can  depict  the 
true  merit  of  comic  acting  better  than  the  tefti- 
mony  of  the  different  poets  and  critics  who  have 
particularly  fpoken  of  their  admiration  of  bis 
talents,  a  very  fmall  part  of  which  admiration  1 
have  quoted. 

This  account,  however,  will  ferve  to  fhew  that 
actors  were  at  that  early  period  very  profligate 
characters;  that  they  debauched  the  morals  of 
young  noblemen  and  inexperienced  youths  of  every 
defcription ;  and  that  whatever  morality  they  might 
diffeminate  by  their  precepts,  they  cut  it  up  by  the 
roots  by  their  example.  This  occafioned  thofe 
decrees  of  Elizabeth  which  were  fo  often  al- 
ternately enforced  and  broken,  and  eftablifhed  a 
neceflity  for  the  moft  vigilant  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  ftate  left  what  was  intended  to  improve 
and  polifh  public  manners  fhould  corrupt  and  dif- 


dlfgraceful ;  but  we  (hall  fee  that  not  only  acting,  confidered  as  a 
picture  of  human  manners,  but  that  mimickry  was  then  performed 
to  admiration  j  for  we  aie  told,  that  in  the  play  in  queftion,  a  cry 
of  hounds  was  fo  perfectly  acted  that  the  queen  and  fall  the  cowrt 
could  not  credit  but  that  it  was  real . 
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grace  them.  As  dramatic  amufcments  gained 
itrength  on  the  fide  of  genius,  truth,  and  morality, 
the  profcflion  of  an  actor  became  more  refpectable, 
till,  at  length,  during  the  epoch  to  which  we  aie 
hallening,  the  theatre  was  fo  firmly  eflabliflied  that 
it  was  never  fhaken  again  till  the  troubles  in  the 
reign  of  the  hrfi  Charles. 

VOL.    II.  B   b  b 
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CHAP.    XI. 


A  SUMMARY  RECAPITULATION,  FROM  THE  DRUIDS 
TO  SHAKESPEAR. 


Upon  a  review  of  what  I  have  hitherto  written  on 
the  Englifh  theatre,  though  many  may  think  the  (ub- 
ject  unimportant  before  the  birth  of  Shakespear, 
yet  I  cannot  repent  of  having  explored  a  field  full 
of  circumftances  material  to  the  elucidation  of  a 
popular  theme,  even  at  the  rifk  of  being  cenfured 
by  cavillers  for  exciting  rather  than  gratifying  curio- 
lity ;  for,  though  the  intelligence  I  have  been  able 
to  offer  is  too  often  fhrouded  with  doubt  and  ob- 
fcurity,  a  misfortune,  by  the  bye,  conftantly  at- 
tendant on  every  review  of  lives  and  actions,  yet 
if  it  produce  no  other  literary  benefit,  the  national 
incidents  that  are  naturally  interwoven  with  dra- 
matic narrative  muft  inevitably  give  it  fome  in- 
tereft;  and,  though  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
rational  men  fhould  value  this  or  any  other  theme 
merely  for  its  antiquity,  yet,  the  more  rational  the 
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inan,  the  more  he  \vill  be  induced  to  allow  that  the 
ianction  of  ages  will  confirm  and  eftablifh  the  im- 
portance of  every  thing  avowedly  and  meritorioufly 
conflituted  for  the  inftruction  and  delight  of  the 
world,  and  the  medium  and  criterion  for  the  regu- 
lation of  its  manners. 

If  all  I  have  collected  of  the  bards  with  the 
Druids  at  their  head,  and  have  thereby  (hewn  that 
every  thing  lyric  is  in  its  effence  dramatic,  is  im- 
portant, I  have  gained  my  end.  It  were  in  vain  to 
argue  that  it  is  not  to  be  credited  becaufe  it  is  con- 
jectural. Conjecture  from  deduction  fwells  into 
reafon,  and  reafon  upon  fuch  ground  grows  into 
truth.  If,  therefore,  the  Druids  exifted,  if  the 
Welch  bards  exifted,  if  Ossian  led  on  the  Scotch 
bards,  or  imitated  what  in  his  infancy  he  had  im- 
bibed from  oral  tradition,  or  even  if  he  had  never 
written,  but  on  the  contrary,  if  all  that  is  attributed 
to  him  was  gathered  from  Scotch  elders  and  nurfes, 
who,  though  perfect  in  the  beauties  of  that  poetry 
they  fung,  the  oldcft  of  them  had  not  the  remoteft 
clue  to  its  origin,  yet  the  whole  is  a  mafs  of  fuch  fair 
probability  that  no  fophiftry  can  (hake  it;  and, 
therefore,  the  talk,  if  novel  is  worthy  curiofity,  if 
probable  is  entitled  to  attention,  and  if  intercRing 
will  be  confidercd  as  meritorious. 
B  b  b  2 
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If  ihe  MiiViCs  of  the  Romans  cainc  over  with 
Julius  Citsi^R,  and  that  they  did,  I  do  not  fee 
the  irriallell  reafon  to  doubt,  England  muft  de- 
cidedly have  then  known  the  dramatic  art,  or  elfe 
Pacuvius,  Accius,  and  Livius  Andronicus 
were  ignorant  of  it.  Boadtcea  tells  us  it  did, 
nay,  indeed,  fo  does  Martial,  fo  that  we  have 
both  Englifti  and  Roman  authority  for  it. 

After  the  Romans,  the  chain  is  fo  regular  from 
Arthur  to  Alfred,  and  fo  on  through  the  do- 
minion of  the  Saxons,  that  in  the  celebration  of 
great  actions,  caroufals,  tournaments,  and  other 
feafts,  we  clearly  lead  the  provincial  poets,  the  drift 
of  all  whofe  writings  was  dramatic.  Thefe  the 
rulers,  and  principal  perfonages"  of  the  land,  took  a 
delight  in  encouraging.  Public  rites,  exercifes,  and 
amufements.  all  received  the  fanction  and  counte- 
nance of  the  great,  and  were  confidered  of  fo  much 
advantage  to  rfianners,  that  the  priefls  were  content, 
as  in  all  other  countries,  to  imitate  the  ftage  ia 
order  to  enforce  the  doctrines  of  the  pulpit. 

Had  the  priefls  never  taken  the  matter  up, 
and  they  certainly  did  take  it  up  from  St.  A u stint 
forwards,  the  ftage  mod  probably  would  never 
have  been  known  at  all  in  England  till  Shakes- 
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1FEAR;  for,  however,  the  vivacity  and  perpetual 
curiofity  of  the  French  might  induce  them  to  fearcli 
for  every  pofTible  minute  circumftance  to  give 
pompous  accounts  of  an  amufement  in  their 
country,  in  which  they  have  {b  greatly  delighted, 
the  more  indolent  and  incurious  fpirit  of  Englifh 
writers,  who  are  pleafed  more  to  perform  than  to 
celebrate,  have,  I  fee  not  why,  certainly  paffed  it 
by  as  a  matter  of  little  moment,  and  thereby  loft  to 
pofterity  what  made  up,  and  if  the  remnants  of  an- 
tiquity which  have  been  faved  from  the  general 
wreck  may  ftand  as  a  proof,  meritorioufly  made  up 
the  rational  delight  of  our  anceftors. 

But  the  grand  objection  will  be,  that,  however 
I  may  fpeak  of  dramatic  entertainments,  nothing 
ought  to  be  confidered  in  that  light  but  tragedy  and 
comedy.  In  [this  enthufiafm  in  favour  of  a  dif- 
tinction  which  originally  was  very  indefinite,  the  one 
being  in  Greece  The  Song  of  the  Goat^  and  the 
other  The  Song  of  the  Village,  one,  therefore,  im- 
plying a  particular  event,  and  the  other  a  general 
amufement,  we  fet  up  a  diftinction  of  our  own,  and 
we  define  tragedy  to  be  a  dramatic  poem  in  which 
fome  fignal  action  of  illuftrious  perfons  is  repre* 
fentcd  ending  in  general  fatally*;   and  the  other, 

•  This  definition  has  fet  the  poets  together  by  the  ears  upon  the 
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which  is  much  nearer  the  matter^  a  reprefentation  of 
actions  in  private  life,  generally  holding  up  the  follies 


moft  natural  ground  in  the  world  ;  becaufe  a  term,  eflablllhed  from 
a  principle  totally  different,  has,  through  their  filtration  of  its  fenfe, 
obtained  another  meaning.  Thofe  who  originally  invented  tragedy, 
in  wliich  was  intended  nothing  m.ore  tlian  a  hymn  in  honour  of  Bac- 
chus, little  dreamt  that  this  word  would  be  ufed  to  fignify  the 
great  and  warlike  actions  of  lieroes  and  legiflators,  and  that  this  com- 
memorating the  death  of  a  goat  (liould  afterward  record  the  death 
of  emperors.  Aristotle,  very  gravely  and  with  the  confent  of 
his  partizans,  tells  us,,  that  "  tragedy  is  the  imitation  of  one  grave 
•*  and  entire  action  of  a  juft  length,"  an  obfervation  that  could  be- 
long to  nobody  but  Aristotle,  **  which,  without  the  afllflance  of 
**  narration,  by  raifmg  of  terror  and  compafliion,  refines  and  purges 
**  our  paflions.'*  Now  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  infift  on  worfe  non- 
fenfe  than  this.  My  author  fays  very  gravely  that  this  definition  has 
thrown  the  critics  into  great  perplexity  ;  and  no  gre&t  wonder  :  for 
**  the  juft  length,  the  exifience  of  a  tragedy  without  narration,"  a 
a  thing  which  is  actually  narration  in  action,  and  *'  the  terror  and 
•*  compaffion  wliich  ought  alone  to  be  excited  by  tragedy,"  is  a 
truft  for  the  critics  which  Aristotle  alone  knew Jiow  to  digeft. 
Many  opinions  have  been  upon  this  fubject  rendered  inexplicable 
by  pedantry  ;  and  even  Corneillf,  whofe  mind  was  rather  firm, 
and  whofe  opinion  was  pretty  decided,  modeftly  urges  •*  that  he 
**  cannot  reconcile  Aristotlb  with  himfelf;  for  that  his  reafons 
**  defeat  his  defiaition."  Nay,  he  even  denies  the  purging  of  our 
pafiions  to  be  the  end  of  tragedv.  As  to  the  general  fenfe  of  every 
definition  of  comedy  it  is  extremely  difierent  to  torture  it  into  any 
thing  but  its  vernacular  meaning;  but,  with  all  this  felf  evident  truth 
flaring  him  in  the  face,  poor  Aristotle  chafes  to  cavil  here;  for 
lie  will  not  allow  any  thing  to  be  comedy  but  an  expofition  of  the 
worfl  and  lowed  kind  of  men  by  w<jy  of  ridicule.  What  then  becomes 
of  all  that  fuccelsful  humour  by  which  characters  in  high  life  have 
been  laughed  at  and  expoicd  ?  TliQfe  who  Ihould  be  our  imitation  and 
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of  our  neighbours  to  ridicule  to  deter  the  fpcctators 
from  imitating  abfurdities  which  thefe  pieces  ex- 
pofe.  Therefore  we  have  not  invented  what  wa& 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  but  have  merely  improved 
upon  their  inventions ;  and  in  confequence  we  have 
not  to  brag  of  having  rejected  their  art  and  efta- 
blifhed  one  of  our  own ;  but  that,  as  the  w^orld 
has  become  more  polifhed,  we  have  availed  our^ 
felves  of  an  art  belonging  to  them,  which  we  might 
probably  ourfelves  have  otherwife  been  ignorant  of. 

Under  this  idea  we  are  obliged  to  admit  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  drama  or  reject  it  altogether.  Every 
thing  improves  as  human  intelligence  grows  and  ex- 
pands. This,  however,  does  not  alter  the  original 
principle.  The  original  principle  of  the  drama  was 
to  reprefent  manners  in  action ;  and,  as  far  as  this 
point  was  effected,  it  ever  exilled  and  never  altered 
nor  degenerated,  but  in  obedience  to  times  and 
circumftances. 

Let  us  not,  therefore,  becaufe  dramatic  pieces 
were  not  written  in  fome  peculiar  ftyle  or  manner, 

who  degenerate  being,  fiirely  the  moft  eligible  food  for  fair  crlticifm; 
what  becomes  of  Wycherly,  Gay,  FARquAR,  Vanburgh,  and 
CiBBER,  and  what  becomes  of  that  very  Cong r eve  who  "writes 
a  libel  againft  himfelf  by  fupporting  Aristotle  in  this  flrange 
and  inconfiilent  alfertion. 
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becatrfe  they  were  not  divided  into  acts,  becaufe 
they  were  not  meted  by  the  fame  meafure,  nor  poi fed 
by  the  fame  weight,  deny  that  there  is  any  diflinction 
in  the  fpirit  of  them  anciently,  and  now.  i^  s c  h  y  l  u  i 
Icnew  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  he  knew  it  in  full 
as  great  perfection  as  Aristotle,  becaufe  Aris- 
totle ftole  all  his  knowledge  from  ^scmylus 
and  his  cotemporaries;  and,  if  iEscHVL us,  who  imi- 
tated Homer,  was  polTefled  of  this  knowledge,  it- 
is  folly  and  ignorance  to  deny  that  the  dramatic  art 
was  known  at  any  period  in  which  men  of  eru- 
dition exifted. 

It  is  upon  this  principle  I  infill  that  the  dramatic 
art  exifted  or  was  known  in  this  country  as  early  as 
the  Druids,  for  the  Druids  ftudied  the  Greeks,  and 
who  among  the  Greeks  ranked  fo  forward  as  the 
dramatic  poets? 

Thus  far  have  I  argued  in  favour  of  the  dra- 
matic art  on  the  fcore  of  its  antiquity;  it  muft  be 
remembered  I  have  not  argued  on  the  fcore  of  its 
perfection;  but  if  I  had  it  would  Hot  have  de- 
tracted from  the  value  of  my  reafoning;  for,  fince 
Shakespear,  we  have  [cen  the  ftage  degenerate 
moft  miferably;  and,  if  I  were  inclined  to  inflance 
periods  when  the  theatre  within  the  lad  century  de- 
ferved  no  more  to  be  confidered  in  a  ftate  of  per- 
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fection  that  it  did  feveral  centuries  paft,  my  obfer* 
vations  might  be  thought  invidious  but  they  could 
not  be  eahly  attached.  Nay,  were  I  put  to  it,  I 
might  avail  myfelf  of  arguing  that  a  degenerate  fall 
fiom  the  pinnacle  on  which  Shakespear  and  his 
cotemporaries  placed  it  in,  is  more  degrading  than 
the  imperfe^ct  ftate  in  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  funk  before  it  had  the  advantage  of  fo  great 
and  fo  fliining  an  example. 

If  none  of  thefe  arguments  will  exculpate  me 
from  the  heavy  charge  of  venturing  hiftorical  cir- 
cumftances  which,  though  highly  probable,  I  cannot 
pofitively  prove,  let  me  in  common  with  all  hifto- 
rians  and  biographers  claim  the  privilege  of  avail- 
ing myfelf  of  every  thing  pofitive  and  collateral  that 
could  poflibly  make  out  my  rcafoning,  of  joining 
admitted  facts,  with  rational  conjecture,  of  corro- 
borating what;  we  believe  with  what  we  know,  and 
of  gaining  credit  for  having  eRablithed  fome  little 
authenticity  on  a  vague  and  uncertain,  though  by 
no  means  an  unimportant,  fubject,  by  the  affiduous 
and  induftrious  care  with  which  it  has  been  explored. 

Over  and  above  this,  let  the  collaterally  hiftorical 
facts  which  have  fprung  from  the  fubject,  like  agree- 
able objects  that  cheat  the  way  on  a  rugged  road, 
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afford  fome  amufement  in  relief  of  that  joking 
%vhich  I  have  given  the  reader's  imagination,  I  did 
not  profefs  to  go  on  a  turnpike  road.  There  are  no 
mile  flones,  the  way  is  not  meafured,  it  is  com^ 
putedj  and,  if  there  were  ever  any  direction  pofts, 
they  have  been  long  ago  broken  down  and  def- 
troyed.^  It  was,  neverthelefs,  a  road,  and  we  have 
come  fafely  through  it;  and  the  few  veftiges  that 
prove  it  was  formerly  frequented,  though  there  may 
not  be  much  beauty  and  fymmetry  in  them,  have 
neverthelefs  an  interefting  and  a  picturefque  effect. 
An  effect  like  the  productions  of  Claude.,  wbofe 
ruins  feem  to  aflume  a  venerable  complacency 
communicated  by  the  richnefs  of  the  fetting  fua 
that  foberly  glo'ws  behind  them. 

By  way  of  companion  to  this  picture,  let  us 
turn  our  eyes  to  a  grey  morn  full  of  aerial  effect, 
and  giving  a  cheering  promife  that  the  fame  fun 
which  fet  fo  ferenely  folemn  the  evening  before, 
fhall  again  difplay  its  comforting  influence  till  by  a 
gradual  and  invigorating  encreafe  of  power  and  ra- 
diance, it  at  length  gather  into  a  burfl  of  the  mod 
dazzling  fplendour. 

In  this -idea  we  fliall  have  a  fair  refemblance  of 
the  theatre  from  the  time  of  Heywood  and  the 
interludes.     The  myftcries,  and  the  moralities,  hav- 
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ing  gradually  declined  and,  at  length,  funk  into 
oblivion,  manners  in  action  began  to  exhibit  a  dawn 
of  that  day  in  which  the  objects  of  nature  were  at 
firfl:  faintly  difcerned,  afterwards  more  perfectly  feen, 
and  at  lail  acknowledged  in  all  their  charms,  through 
the  refplendant  genius  of  Shakespear, 

The  chaos  into  which  the  dramatic  art  was  then 
crumbled  began  to  ferment  and  diftend  it feVf. 
BucKHURST  afhfted  the  procefs;  fo,  with  the 
help  of  Seneca,  did  Nash,  Neville,  Newton, 
Studly,  Nuce,  and  the  reft,  who  feem  to  have 
been  to  Jasper  Heywood  fomething  like  what 
Chaplaine  and  his  worthy  companions  were  to 
Richelieu;  the  tranflators  of  Terence  made  the 
atoms  dance  a  little  more,  Edwards,  by  the  help 
of  Chaucer  and  Boccace,  began  to  arrange 
them,  Peele  drilled  them  as  well  as  he  could  b<ut 
he  gave  them  too  volatile  a  motion,  Lilly  led 
them  forward  in  a  kind  of  minuet  but  miftook  dif. 
tortion  for  grace,  Preston  put  them  into  fliits, 
No-RTON  made  them  fing  pfalms,  Lindsey  held 
up  a  mirror  to  fhew  them  their  deformity,  Sidney 
made  them  courtly,  and  others  did  what  they  could, 
to  move  the  monftrous  heap,  feperate  it,  and  mould 
iiinto  form*. 

«  Sir  Philip  Sidney  fays,  fpeakmg  of  th?  ftage  in  his  tim?^ 
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Still,  however,  the  work  was  very  imperfect; 
The  rugged  and  mifhapened  fragments,  as  they  took 
all  manner  of  monllrous  and  diftorted  forms,  ran 
about  in  all  directions,  exhibiting  every  appearance 
but  nature.  By  continual  and  fteady  perfeverance, 
however,  the  artificers  that  had  the  work  in  hand 
began  to  mould  it  into  better  fafliion;  till,  at  length, 
to  keep  up  the  allufion.  Envy,  like  the  Devil,  be- 
gan to  be  jealous  of  this  dramatic  approach  towards 
order,  for  we  find  a  book,  dedicated  to  fir  Phi  up 
Sidney,  by  Stephen  Gosson,  caWtd  The  School 
of  Abufe^  a  pleajant  invective  againji  Poets^  Pipers, 
Players^  J^fl^^'s^^  and  fuch  like  Catterpillars  of  the 

*'  Our  tragedies  and  comedies  obferve  rules  neither  of  lionell  civility, 
**  or  fkilful  poetry.  Here  you  fhall  have  Asia  of  the  one  fide,  and 
*'  Afric  of  the  other,  and  fo  many  other  under  kingdoms,  that  the 
**  player  when  he  comes  in,  mull  begin  with  telling  where  he  is,  or 
*'  elfe  the  tale  will  not  be  conceived.  Now  you  fhall  have  three  la., 
**  dies  walk  to  gather  flowers,  and  then  we  mull  believe  the  liageto 
**  be  a  garden.  By  and  by  we  hear  news  of  a  (hipwreck  in  the  fame 
**  place,  then  we  are  to  blame  if  we  accept  it  not  for  a  rock.  Upon  the 
**  back  of  that  comes  out  a  hideous  monger  with  fire  and  fmoke,  and 
*'  then  the  miferable  beholders  are  bound  to  take  it  for  a  cave:  while 
**  in  the  mean  time  two  armies  flie  in,  reprefented  with  four  fwords 
**  and  bucklers,  and  then  what  hard  heart  will  not  receive  it  for  a 
0  pitched  neld  ?  Now  of  time  they  are  m»ich  "more  liberal.  For 
**  or4inarily  it  is  that  two  young  princes  fall  in  love,  after  many  tra- 
**  verfes  the  lady  is  got  with  child,  delivered  ot  a  fair  boy,  he  is  loll, 
*'  groweth  a  man,  falleth  in  love,  and  is  ready  to  get  another  child; 
*'  and  all  this  in  two  hours  Ipace  :  which  how  abfurd  it  is  in  fenfe, 
"  even  fenfe  may  imagine." 
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Commonwealth;  and  another  called  Plays'  confuted 
in  five  Actions.  This  book,  which  is  dedicated  to 
fir  Francis  Walsingham,  labours  very  hard  to 
prove  that  plays  are  calculated  to  promote  licen- 
tiournefs  and  immorality,  and,  therefore,  ought  not 
to  be  fuffered  in  a  commonwealth. 

Thefe  publications  begat  a  long  controverfy 
"which  was  very  warmly  taken  up  againft  Go s son 
by  Lodge  and  Thomas  Heywhod,  which  lail, 
we  fiiall  hereafter  fee,  according  to  his  own  report 
indeed,  wrote,  or  had  a  band,  or  at  lealt  a  main 
finger,  his  own  expreiTion,  in  two  hundred  plays. 
At  the  time,  however,  of  his  entering  the  lifts  with 
GossoN,  he  was  very  young,  and  it  ferved  to 
help  him  forward  in  much  the  fame  manner,  though 
the  circumftances  are  not  alike,  as  the  difpute  with 
Mo  LI  ERE  which  brought  Boursault  into  notice. 
GossoN  was  attacked  very  fuccefsfully.  The  dif- 
pute, however,  did  general  fervice;  for,  as  there 
was  mucl^to  expofe  in  the  conduct  of  the  ftage  and 
its  adherents,  fo  the  appeal  to  fir  Francis  Wal- 
singham, and  fir  Philip  Sidney,  fo  far  called 
forth  their  interference,  that  they  examined  the 
abufes,  and  occafioned  them  in  material  points  to 
be  rectified. 

Thus  the  labourers  in  this  meritorious    v/ork 
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went  on  in  the  mofl  ftrenuous  and  animated  manner, 
and  wrought  the  better  for  being  watched.  If  a 
poet  thought  he  had  made  a  perfect  forn^  in  a  play, 
a  biting  and  fevere  fatire  convinced  him,  or  at  lead 
the^^rld,  that  it  was  monftrous  and  unnatural. 
However  he  might  fancy  that  his  ideas  were  fab- 
lime,  and  his  verles  flowing  and  eafy,  fome  critic 
was  fure  to  poffefs  the  world  with,  an  opinion  that 
his  fubject  w:^s  the  bathos,  that  his  ftyle  halted,  and 
that  his  meafure  limped. 

Thefe  were,  however,  good  fymptoms.  The 
warmer  the  funfliine  the  more  the  flies  are  engea^ 
dered.  Crouds  of  authors  begat  crouds  of  critics^ 
Thofe,  therefore,  who  had  written  crudely  bcgari 
now  to  try  at  writing  elegantly.  The  great  difficulty 
•was  to  fliape  invention,  which  many  of  them  had, 
into  regularity.  To  do  this  they  called  in  the  affift- 
ance,  as  we  have  feen,  of  Seneca  and  Terence i' 
for,  however,  in  a  much  earlier  period  the  genius 
of  the  Greeks  might  have  pervaded  the  Engliflii 
tafle,  we  fee  no  viiible  traces  of  it  at  this  particular 
time;  nor  is  there  any  Iblecifm  in  this.  The  priefts 
knew  the  Greek  poets  and  moll  carefully  chofe 
them  for  their  models;  but  this  continued  no  longer 
than  during  the  continuation  of  the  myfleries;  for 
at  the  moment  the  Englifli  authors  improved  in  one 
hand  into  plays,  they  on  the  other  hand  mifl.ook  the 
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road  as  to  condniction  and  ftyk;  and,  -therefore, 
fbllowed  the  unintereliing  and  phlegmatic  Romans 
inftead  of  imitating  the  great  and  original  Greeks. 

In  this  labyrinth  were  the  poets  of  that  time  be- 
wildered, or  rather,  to  keep  on  with  my  firR  figSI,  m 
this  chaos  were  they  overwhelmed  and  enthralled. 
Some  fancied  that  the  inflated  Sen  eca  would  open 
to  them  all  the  arcana  of  tragedy,  and  others  that 
in  the  tame  Terence  con(i(ted  all  the  merit  of 
comedy.  Under  this  influence  they  forgot  th^ 
language  in  which  they  wrote,  the  manners  of  theif 
countrymen,  and  the  particular  ftyle  in  which  to  ap- 
peal to  their  paffions  and  their  hearts. 

Thus  the  unwieldy  mafs  they  had  to  move^  to 
concoct,  to  form,  to  animate,  was  too  mighty  a  tafk 
for  their  exertions.  It  remained  that  the  literary 
glory  of  Greece  fliould  be  born  anew  in  the  bard 
of  England.  It  remained  for  a  genius,  great, 
powerful,  and  commanding,  with  the  majeRy  of 
Homer,  the  judgment  of  ^^schylus,  the  fweet- 
jiefs  of  Sophocles,  the  philofophy  of  Euripides^ 
the  wit  of  Aristophanes,  and  the  truth  of  Me- 
NANDER,  to  reconcile  fo  many  jarring  opinions  and 
to  perfect  this  chaos  into  a  world. 

Shakes  PEAR  was  this  genius;  and  fo  well  by 
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him  were  thefe  jarring  interefts  reconciled,  that 
all  the  poets  with  the  affiftance  of  all  the  critics 
cannot,  up  to  that  time,  nor  perhaps  hnce,  except  in 
his  own  works,  find  any  tragedy  and  comedy  that 
appeals  fo  forcibly  to  the  heart,  fo  perfectly  fa- 
lisfi^  the  mind,  or  indeed  that  fo  completely  tri- 
umphs over  all  candid  objection,  as  Othello^  and 
The  Merry  Wives  cf  Wmdfor, 

The  genius  of  Shakespear  then  was  the  power 
that  formed  this  chaos  into  a  world.  Shakespear; 
who,  for  his  perfecting  the  dramatic  art,  deferves 
the  ineffable  reverence  of  ages;  and  who,  for  giv- 
ing light  to  the  theatrical  world,  might  fnatch  the 
epitaph  from  the  tomb  of  Newton. 

END  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 
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